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ADVERTISEMENT 



OF THE 



TRANSLATOR. 



TH £ lail edition of this work^ publifhcd by 
the Abbe Rayijal in ten volumes, being 
entirely oew-mod(elled^ the tranflation is in con- 
fequence ^moft totally a new woric:. If is nc- 
ceilary to inform the Reader, that: the calpulations 
have all been made anew j moft of them having 
been altered in th^ original. The livres are 
^alcylated at the rate of ten-pence fterling each 
livre. 

Sevzn new maps, engraved on purpofe by 
Mr. Kitchen^ and adapted tp the work, are aq- 
flexed, vizt 

A MAP of the world, with tthc new difcoverieS| 
/ on Mercator's projedion. 

One map of Europe. 

One of Africa, with (he European (ettlements. 

One of the European fettlcpients in the Eaft 

Indies, 

One of the European fettlements in Soudh 
America, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

One of the European fetdements in Mexico, 
or New Spain, and the Weft Indies. 

One of the United States of North America, 
with the Britifli, French, and Spanifli dominions 
adjoining, according to the treaty of 1783. 
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. It gave rife to a revolution 

indin the powqr of nations ; as 

.inersT induftry, and governnrxent 

d. At this period, new connexions 

f the inliabitants-of thc^ moft dif- 

»r the fupply of. wants they had 

.perienced. ^he produftions^ of 

tel^ under the equatori. were con- 
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2 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

B o^o K fumed in countries bordering on the pole ; the 
indulhy of the north was tranlplanted to the 
fouth i and / the inhabitants of the weft were 
clothed >yitly thp manufaftures of the caft ; a ge- 
neral inter^urfe /o{ opinions, laws and cuftoms, 
difcafesy^nd reifnedics, virtues and vices, was 
eftabl^ed am6ng-lTien. 

Every thing has changed, and muft change 
again. But it is a queftion, whether the revolu- 
tions that are paft, or tliofe which muft hereafter 
take place, have been, or can be, of any utility 
to the human race. Will they ever add to the 
tranquillity, the happinefs, and the pleafures of 
mankind ? • Can they improve our prcfent ftate, 
or do they only change it ? 

The Europeans have founded colonies in all 
parts, but are they acquainted with the principles 
on which they ought ta be formed ? They have 
eftablifhed a commerce of exchange, of the pro- 
duftions' of the earth, and of manufaftures. This 
commerce is transferred from one people to an- 
other. Can we not difcover by what means, and 
under what circumftances, this has been efFe6bed ? 
Since America and the paflage by the Cape has 
been know'n, feme nations, that were of no con- 
fequenee, are become powerful ; others, that were 
the terror of Europe, have loft their authority. 
In what manner has the condition of thefe feveral 
people been afFefted by thefe dilcoveries ? How 
comes it to pafs that thofe to whom Nature has 
been moft liberal, are not always the richeft and 
moft flourifhing ? To throw fome light on thefe 
important queftions, we muft take a view of the 

ftate 
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ftate of Europic before thefe dilcovcries Were rhadej 
we muft trace drcumftantially the events they have 
given rife to ; and conclude with examining it, aa 
it prefents itfelf* at this day. 

Such is the alarming talk I have impofed upon 
.ipyfelf, and to which I have devoted my whole 
life. I have Called in to my afliftance men of in- 
ibrmation from all nations^ I have interrogated 
the living and the dead : the living, whofe fenti- 
ments have been conveyed to me from all quar-' 
tersj the dead, who have tranlmitted their opi- 
nions and their knowlege to us, in whatever 
language they may have written. I have weighed 
their authorities, oppofed their teftimonies to each 
other, and by thefe means have brought fafts to 
light. Had any one pointed out to me a man 
living under the equator or under the pole, who 
might have been able to give me information on 
any important matter, I would have vifited either 
of thofe diftant regions, that I might have called 
ppon him to open 'his mind to ipe. The auguft 
image of Truth hath ever been prefent to my 
mind. O holy Truth ! thou haft been the fole 
objeft of my veneration! If^ in after-ages, this 
work fhould ftill be read, it is my wifti, that, while 
my readers perceive how much I am divefted from 
paflTions and prejudice, they fhould be ignorant of 
the kingdom M^ich gave me birth ; of the govern- 
ment under which I lived ; of the profeflion I fol- 
lowed in my country ; and of the religious faith I 
profeffed : it is my wifh, that they Ihould only con- 
(ider n>e as their fellow-citizen and their friend. 
The firft duty that is incumbent upon us, the firft 

B 2 care 




4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

^ .^,^ ^ ^^c we ought to attend to, when we treat of 
things important to the happinefs of mankind, is to 
expel from our minds every idea of hope or fear. 
Raifed above all human confiderations, it is then 
we foar above the atmolphere, and behold the 
globe beneath us. From Whence it is that we ]g^ 
fa^l our tears upon perfecuted genius, upon talents 
neglefted, and upon virtue in diftrefs. From 
thence it is, that we pour forth imprecations on 
thofe who deceive mankind, and thofe who op- 
prefs them and devote them to ignominy. From 
thence it is that wft fee the proud head of the 
tyrant humbled and covered with duft, while the 
modeft front of the juft man Reaches to the vault 
of the Ikies. From thence it is, that I have 
been enabled to cry out, I am free, and feel my- 
felf upon a level with the fubjeft I treat. It is from 
thence, in a word, that, viewing thok beautiful 
regions, in which the arts and fciences flourilh, 
and which have been for fo long a time obfcured 
by ignorance and barJDarifm, I have faid to my- 
felf : Who is it that hath digged thefe canals ? 
Who is it that hath dried up thefe plains ? Who 
is it that hath founded thefe cities ? Who is it that 
hath coUefted, clothed, and civilized thefe people ? 
Then have I heard the voige of all the enlightened 
men among them, who have anlwered: This is 
the efFeft of commerce. 

Accordingly, thofe ftates, that have been 
commercial, have civilized all the reft. The 
Phoenicians, whofe extent of country and influ- 
ence were extremely limited, acquired by their 
genius for naval cntcrprifcs, an importance which 

ranked 



IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

ranked them foremoft in the hiftory of the an- 
' cient nations. They are mentioned by every hif« 
torian. They were known to the moft diftant 
climes, and their fame has been tranfmitted to fuc- 
ceeding ages. 

Situated on a barren coaft, feparated from 
the continent by the Mediterranean on the one 
fide, and the mountains of Libanus on the other, 
they feem to have been deftined by Nature for 
the dominion of the, fea. Fifhing taught them 
the art of navigation, and furnilhed them with 
the purple dye, which thtft extra6ted from the 
murexj while the fea-fand upon their fhorcs 
led them to difcover the fecret of making glafs. 
Happy in poffefling fo few. natural advantages, 
fince the want of th/sfe, awakened that Ipirit of 
invention and induftry, which is the parent of arts 
and opulence ! 

. It muft be confefled, that the fituation of the 
Phoenicians was admirably adapted to extend 
their commerce , to every part of the world. By 
dwelling, ks it were, on the confines of Africa, 
Afia, and Europe, if they, could not unite the 
inhabitants of the globe in one common intereft, 
they at leaft had it in their power, . by a commer- 
cial intercourfe, to communicate to every nation 
the enJQyments of all climates. But the ancients, 
whom we have fo often excelled, though we have 
derived much ufeful knowlege from them, had 
not means fufficient to enable them to eftablifli 
an univerfal commerce. The Phcenicians had no 
fhipping except gallies; they only carried on a 
coafting trade, aind their failing .was confined to 

B 3 the 
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• ^j <> "^ the Mediterranean* Although this ftatc was the 
model upon which other maritime powers were 
formed, it is not fo eafy to determine what it 
has, as what it might havi perfonxied. We may 
ibrm a conjecture of the population of the Phoe^r 
nicians by their colonies. It is /aid that their 
numbers extended along the coafts of the Me- 
diterranean, and particularly on the ihores of 
Africa. 

Tyre or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave 
birth to Carthage. While the opulence of Tjrrc 
invited tyrants to ritrt it's fetters, Carthage, the 
offspring of Tyre, notwithftanding it's riches, had 
this happy advantage over die parent ilate, that 
it enjoyed it's liberty. It commanded the coafts 
of Africa, and had pofTef&on of Spain, which iq 
thofe days was the richeft country in Europe, 
and famous for gold and filver mines of it's own, 
though deftined, at the expence of fo niuch bloo4- 
ihed, to acquire others in the new world, 

, Had the Roman power never exifted, Carthage 
would in all probability have been nothing more 
than a commercial ftate ; but the ambition of one 
nation excited all the reft to relinquilh the arts of 
commerce for thoffe of war, and either to conquer 
or to.perifh, Carthage fell in the conteft, be- 
Caufe riches produce an oppofite efFeft to poverty, 
fince they extinguilh courage, and bring pn a 
diflike to military exertions. The fubvcrfion of 
a republic, which gloried in it's induftry, and 
pwed it's power to it's fkill in ufeful arts, was, 
perhaps, a misfortune to Europe^ and to the 
world in general, 

GjREECE, 
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ft 

Greece, interfe&ed every where by feas, muft ' ^/^ '^ 
neceflkrily flourifh by commerce. It's pofition in 
the Archipelago, and it's diftance from any large 
continent, feemed to make it unlikely that it 
fhould either conquer or be conquered. Situated 
between Afia and Europe, it contributed to ci- 
vilize both the one and the other, and enjoyed a - 
deferved fhare of prbfperity, as the reward of it's 
labours and fervices. Almoft all the Greeks 
came either from Egypt or Phcenicia, and 
brought along with them the knowlege and in- 
duftry of thofe countries ; but of all the Afiatic 
colonies^ thofe were the moft flouriftiing and 
happy that had a turn for commerce. 

Athens employed her firil fhips either in car- 
rying on a trade with Afia, or in planting as 
many colonies as Greece in her infancy might 
liave received from thence : but thefe emigrations 
involved them in wars. The Perfians, living 
under an arbitrary government, would not even 
fufFer any free people to fettle on the confines of 
the fea j and the Satraps inculcated into the Great 
King the doftrine of univerfal flavery. This was 
the fource of all the wars in Afia Minor, where 
the Athenians found means to make all the in- 
fular and maritime ftates either their allies or their 
fubjefts. Athens enlarged her commerce by her 
vi<5tories, and her power by her commerce. All 
the arts made their appearance in Greece at the 
feme time, together with the luxury of Afia. "^ 

Commerce, agriculture, and the means of 
population, ^ were introduced into Sicily by the 
Greeks and the Carthaginians. Rome, who be- 
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B 0^0 K jigij jj^^jj. prQgrefs ^ith a jealous eye, feized upon 
that ifland which was deftined to fiipply it with fub* 
^- fiftcnce ; and, having driven out the two nations 
that contended for the fovereignty of it, attacked 
firft one, and then the other. From the moment 
that Carthage was deftroyed, Greece neceflarily 
trembled for her fate. But it was Alexander who 
marked the way for the Romans ; nor was it pof- 
fible, perhaps, that the Greeks could have been 
fubdu^d by a foreign power, if they had not firft 
conquered each other. Commerce is finally de- 
ftroyed by the riches it accumulates, as power is 
by it's own conquefts > and when the commerce 
of the Greeks had failed in the Mediterranean, 
it no longer fubfifted in any part of the know'n 
world. 

The Greeks, by improving upon all the fci- 
ences and arts they had received from the Egyp- 
tians and Tyrians, elevated hyma^ reafon to a 
high degree of perfeftion : but it has been reduced 
fo low by the fubfequent revolutions of ^ippires, 
that in all probability it will never rife ag;ain to the 
fame ftandard. Their admirable inftitutions were 
ftiperior to the beft we have at this day. The 
plan upon which they founded their colonies does 
honour to their humanity. 'As all the arts owed 
to them their rife arid perfeftion, they did not fur- 
vive the fate of their, proteftors. It is evident, 
from fome works of Xenophon, that the Greeks 
were better acquainted with the principles of trade, 
tjian moft modern nations are at prefent. 
. If we Gonfider that the Europeans have the ad- 
vantage of all the kno^legc of the Greeks j that 

their 



IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 9 

their commerce is infinitely more extenfive 1 that, b o o ic 
fince the improvements in navigation, their ideas 
^e direfted to .greater and more various objects ;v 
it is aftonifhing that they ftiould not have the mof^ 
palpable fuperiority over them. But it muft be 
obferved, that when thefe people arrived at the 
knowlege of the arts and of trade, they were juft 
produced, as it were, frpm the hands of Nature, 
and had all the powers neceffary to approve the 
talents fhe had given them 5 whereas the Euro-^ 
pean nations were fubjeft to laws and inftitution3 
of an extravagant nature. In Greece, the arts of 
trade , met with men ; in Europe, yvith flaves. 
Whenever the abfurdities of our inftitutions have 
been pointed out, we have taken pains to corredt 
them, without ever daripg totally to overthrow , 
the edifice. We have remedied fome abijfes, by 
introducing others; and, in our efforts to fup- 
port, reform, and palliate, we have adopted 
more contradiftions and abfurdities in our man- 
ners, than are to be fou^d among the moft bar- 
barou3 people. 

The Roman^j^ formed for conqueflr, though 
they dazzled the world with an appearance of 
grandeur, fell fhort of the Greeks in their im- 
provements in philofophy and the arts, in their 
encouragement of .induftry, and their advance- 
ment of rational knowlege. They promoted an 
intercourfe between different nations, not by 
uniting them by the ties of commerce, but by 
impoling upon them the fame yoke of fubordina- 
tion. They ravaged the globe, which, when 
reduced to fubjedion, they left in a ftate rather 

of 
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B o^ o K 0f lethargy than tranquillity. Their defpodfin 
and military government opprefled the people, 
extinguifhed the powers of genius^ and degraded 
the human race. 

CoNSTANTiKE paflcd two kws, which, though 
Montelquieu has not ventured. to reckon them 
among the caufes of the decline o( the empire, 
threw every thing into ftill greater diforder. 
The firft, dictated by imprudence and fanaticifm, 
though it appeared to be the eflPeft of humanity, 
affords a proof that great innovations are often 
attended with much danger; and that the origi- 
nal rights of mankind cannot always be made the 
ftandard of government. By this law, all flaves 
who fliould embrace chriftianity, were allowed 
their freedom. Thus, while thofe who had hi- 
therto dragged on a precarious exiftence, were 
reinftatcd in their primitive rights, the ftate was 
weakened ; becaufe the proprietors of large trafts 
of land were deprived of the number of hands 
neccflary for their improvement, and were for 
fome time reduced to the moft extreme indigence. 
On the other hand, the new converts, having no 
property themfelves, or any certain means of 
fubfiftence, were not able to exert themfelves in 
favour of the ftate, fo as to repair the injury 
which the government had done to their matters. 
It is equally impoflible that they fliould have had 
any attachment to a ftate which did not afford 
them fubfiftence, or to a religion, which the ir- 
refiftible defire of liberty alone had induced them 
to embrace. By another edift, paganifm was 
prohibited throughout the whole enipirei and 
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Acfe extenfive dominions were thus inhabitied by * ^J^ ^ 
men> whofe attachoient to each other^ and to 
the ftate, was no longer fecurcd by the folenin 
ties of religion, nor by the oaths of alle- 
giance. Having no priefb, no temples^ no 
public morals, they had no motives, to excite 
them to repel an enemy, who fhould attack a 
government witl> which they were no longer con- 
nefted. 

Accordingly, the inhabitants of the north, 
when they ruflied upon the empire, found every 
thing ready to favour their invafioa. Harafled 
in Poland and in Germany by fome nations which, 
had migrated from Great Tartary, they took a 
temporary pofleflion of certam provinces already 
ruined, till they were expelled by lucceeding 
conquerors of a ftill more ferocious dilpofition 
iiian tnemfelves. They were a fucceffion of 
waves, prefling upon, and driving away, each 
other. When thefe barb^ans determined to 
fettle in the regions they had laid waile, they di- 
vided countries which the Romans had formerly 
united. From that moment, all communicadon 
between thofe ftates eftablilhed by accident, ne- 
ceffity, or caprice, was at an end. The fwarms 
pf pirates thait infefted the feas, together with the 
fierce difpofition of the inhabitants on the fron^ 
tiers, difcouraged everv Connexiop that mutual 
convenience might have Irodered neceflary. The 
^bjeds of every kingdom, that had any kind of 
extent, were feparated from each other by insur- 
mountable obftacles} for the banditti, who in- 
fcfted the roads^ converted a journey of any length 

into 
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■ ^j^ * into a dangerous expedition. The nations of 
Europe, thus plunged a fecond time by flavery 
and defpair into that ftate of infenfibiUty and in- 
dolence, which muft for many ages have been 
the primary ftate of the human race, derived 
litdc advantage 6rom the fertility of their foil; 
and their iiKiuftry was cxhaufted in the employ- 
ments, of a favage life. Trads of country, at no 
great diftance, were ,to them of as litde import- 
ance, as if they had not exifted; nor had they 
any further knowlege of their neighbours, than 
as they happened to excite their fears or their 
cnniity. 

The accounts given by fome writers of the 
wealth and fplendour of the feventh century, are 
^ fabulous as all the other miraculous things we 
read of in the hiftory of thofe times. The cloth- 
ing then in ufe.was of fkins and coarfe woollen; 
the ' conveniencies of ilife were not know'q. Bold 
and folid edifices were indeed erefted, which 
prove to what a degree of perfeftion an art may 
be carried> when it is the efFed of the fucceffive 
and continual efforts of the nation that invented 
it. But an architefture Iprung up in the forefts of 
the Druid3, from an imitation of the trees, which, 
{hooting up into the air, form very acute-angled 
arches, and the branches of which bend down 
and are interwoven with each other, was not 
calculated to convey an idea either of the af- 
fluence or tafte of the age. Neither much mo- 
ney, nor much knowlege of the arts, is required 
to pile up heaps of ftone by the hands of flaves. 
Qne inconteftible proqf of the indigence of the 

people 
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people was, that taxes were levied in kind; and B o^o it 
that even the contributions, which the inferior 
clergy paid to their fuperiors, conlifted of provi- 
fions, # 

T«E fuperftition that prevailed, in^reafed thd 
general darknefs. With fophifms ahd fubdety it 
laid the foundations of a falfe fcience, with which 
it filled the minds of men, to the detriment of 
real knowlege. In the eighth, and the beginning 
of the ninth century, Rome, no longer the capi- 
tal of the matters of the univerfe, attempted to 
exercife her authority as before, in depofing or 
making kings. Deprived of inhabitants and 
foldiers, by dint ot opinions and religious tenets 
alone, fhe aipired to univerfal monarchy. By her 
management, princes were excited to take up 
arms againft each other, people againft their 
kings, and kings againft their people. All merit 
confifted in making war, and all virtue in obey- 
ing the church. The dignity of monarchs was 
degraded by the claims of Rome, which infpired 
a contempt for princes, without exciting the love 
of liberty. Literature was then comprifed in a 
few abfurd romances, and fome melancholy tales, 
the offspring of cloiftered indolence. This con- 
tributed to entertain that dejeftion of fpirit, and 
that propenfity to the marvellous, fo favourable 
-to the interefts of fuperftition. 
'^ The face of the globe was again changed by two 
other nadons. A people pouring in from Scandi- 
navia, and the Cimbrian Cherfonefus, fpread them- 
ielves to the north of Europe, which on the fouth- 
ern fwie was haraflcd by the Arabs. The former 
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* ^,^ ^ Were difciples of Wodin, the latter of Moham« 
.med; men who had equally diflflifed the fanatic 
cifin of conqueft with that of religion* Charle^ 
magne fubdued one of thefe nations^ and main* 
tained his ground agsunft the other. Thefe inha- 
bitants of the norths called Saxons or Normans, 
wcpre indigent, ill armed and undifciplined, of 
favage manners, and driven to combat and to 
death by mifery and fuperftition. Charlemagne 
was defirous of compelling them to change that 
religion which rendered them fo terrible, for an- 
other which would dilpofe them to obedience. 
He was obliged to wade through feas of blood, 
and the crofs was ered:ed on Ipiipc of flain. He 
was lefs fuccefsfiil againft the Arabs, conquerors 
of Alia, Africa, and Sp^, and could not gain 
a footing beyond the Pyrenean mountains. 

The neceflity of repulfing the Arabs, but cf- 
pecially the -Normans, occafioned the revival of 
naval eriterprizes in Europe. Charlemagne in 
France, Alfred the Great in England, and fbme 
cities of Italy, built fhips; and thefe firft at- 
tempts towards navigation revived for a fhort time 
'maritime commerce. Charlemagne eftablifhed 
great fairs, the principal of which was at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. This is the method of trading among 
people where commerce is ftill in it's infancy. 

The Arabs, in the mean time, laid the found- 
ations of tile mofl: extenfive commerce that had 
been know'n fince the times of Athens and Car- 
thage. It is true, this was not fo much owen to 
the lights of cultivated reafon, and to the proi- 
gr^ of a good adminiftratron, as to the extent of 
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their power, and the nature of the country they • ^j^ ^ ^ 

poffeffed. Mailers of Spain, of Africa, of Afia 

Minor, of Perfia, and part of India, they intro- 

duitd reciprocal exchanges, from one region t^ 

another, of the commodities in diiFerent parts of 

their vaft empire. They extended themfelves j 

^gradually as far as the Moluccas and to China, \ 

fometimes as traders, fometimes as miffionaries, ' 

frequently as conqueror?. 

Soon after this, the Venetians, Genoefe, and 
Arabs of Barcelona, went to Alexandria to buy 
up the merchandize of Africa and India, and dif- 
pofed of it in Europe. The Arabs, enriched by 
commerce, and fated with conqueft. Were no 
longer the fame people who burnt the Alexan* 
drian hbrary. They cultivated the arts and polite 
literature, and were diftinguiflied from other 
conquering nations by their improvements of the 
reafon and induftry of men. To them we owe 
the fciences of algebra and chymiftry, new dif- 
coveries in aftronomy, new improvements in me- 
chanics and medicine, unknow'n to the ancients. 
But, among the fine arts, poetry is the only one 
they have cultivated with fuccefs. 

At the fame period, the fubjefb of the Greek i 

empire imitated the manufaftures of Afia^ and I 

fiad, through various channels, monopolized the 
riches of India. But the advantages they derived 
from both thefe circumftances, could not furvive 
the fate of their empire j which had nothing to 
oppofe to the heroic and daring enthufiafm of the 
Arabs, but the weak and unmanly weapons of 
IchblaiJic logic, and the controvcrfial armour of 
3 monks; 
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t o^ o K monks j who had gained fuch an afcendant, that 
the Emperor ufcd to alk God pardon for the time 
he employed in affairs of ftate. Painting and fculp- 
ture were no longer know'n; and it was mattfr of 
eternal dilpute whether images ought, or ought 
not, to be worfhipped. The Greeks^ Surrounded 
by the ocean, artd in poflcflion of feveral iflands, 
had yet no maritime force; they defended them- 
felves againft the naval power of Egypt and of 
the Saracens by wild fire; the vain and precarious 
defence of a degenerate people. Conftantrnople, 
not being in a condition to proteft her maritime 
trade at a diftance, refigned it to the Genoefe, 
who feized upon CafFa, which they made a flou- 
rifliing city. 

The nobility of Europe acquired a tinfture of 
the manners of the Greeks and Arabs in their ri- 
diculous expeditions of the crufades. They greiv 
acquainted with their arts and then- luxury, which 
afterwards became pbje6b of neceffity to thenri. 
The Venetians had a more extenfive demand for 
the goods they brought from the eaflj and the 
Arabs themfelves carried fome of them into France, 
England, and even into Germany. 

These powers had at that period neither Ihip- 
ping nor manufaftures j they laid reftraints upon 
commerce, and the charaftef of a merchant was in 
no degree of eftimation. This ufeful fet of men 
were never refpefted among the Romans. They 
treated their merchants with as much contempt as 
their players, courtezans, baftards, flaves, and gla- 
diators. The political fyftem, eftablifhed through- 
out Europe by tlie power and ignorance ot the 

northern 
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northern nations, muft neceflarily have confirmed b o^ o k 
a prejudice, which owed it's rife to a barbarous 
pride. Our anceftors had the abfurdity to adopt, 
as the bafis of their government, a principle de- 
flxudtive of all fociety; a contempt for ufeful 
labour. The only perfons in any degree of 
cftimation were the lords of manors, or fuch as 
had diftinguifhcd themfelves in batde. The no- 
bles, it is well known, were fo many petty fove- 
reigns, who abufed their own power, and oppofed 
that of the monarch. The barons were fond of 
parade, avaricious, whimfical, and popr. Some- 
times they invited the merchants into their litde 
ftates, and at others extorted money from them. 
In thefe barbarous times" were eftablifhed the 
feveral duties of tolls, of export and import, of 
paffage, of quarters, of efcheat, and other op- 
preflions without number. All the bridges and 
highways were opened or flopped up at the will 
of the prince or his vaflals. The firft elements of 
commerce were fo totally unknown, that it was 
cuftomary to. fix the price of commodities. The 
merchants were often pillaged, and always ill paid 
by the knights and barons. Trade was carried on 
in caravans or companies which went armed to 
the places where the fairs were kept. At thefe 
jWiarts the merchants omitted nothing that might 
engage the favour of the people. They were ge- 
nerally accompanied by jugglere^i muficians, and 
buffoons. As there were then no. large towns, 
and that neither public fpeftacles and meetings, 
nor the fedentary pleafures of private fociety were 
khow'n, the fair time was the feafon for diverfions. 
Vol. I. C which. 
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* ®^ ^ which, degenerating into diflblutenefs, gave a 
' %mt J f fandtion to the invcftives and fcverities of the 
clergy. The traders were frequently exconfimu- 
nicated. The people held thofe ftrangers in«ab- 
horrence, who fupplied their tyrants with fuper- 
fluities, and aflbciated with men, whofe manners 
were fb repugnant to their prejudices and rude 
aufterity of life. The Jews, who foon engaged in 
all the branches of commerce, did not bring it 
into much repute. They were then confidered in 
the fame light throughout all Europe, as they are 
at this day in Poland and Turkey. As their 
fortunes were increafing every day, they were 
enabled to advance money to rtierchants anjj 
tradefmen ; - for which they demanded intereft 
equivalent to the rifque they ran in vetting their 
capital in other hands. The fchoolmen were 
violent in oppofmg this neceflary meafure, which 
their rude prejudices had taught them to con- 
demn. This theological determination of a point 
of a civil and political nature, was attended with, 
fingular confequences. The magiftrates, * blinded 
fey an authority, againft even the unjuft exercife 
©f which no one dared to appeal, denounced fen- 
tence of confifcation and ignominious penaltiesr 
againft ufury, which, in thofe dark ages, die laws 
did not diftinguifh from the moft moderate in*, 
tereft. It was at this juncture, that, to make 
themfdves amends for the dangers and mortifi- 
cations they were expofed to in carrying on a 
commerce, which was looked upon as odious and 
unlawful,- the Jews abandoned themfelves to \ht 
moft exeeffive rapacity. They were obliged t^ 
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fidd to the price of money which may be efti- B o o x 
mated by the wants of the perfbn who borrows, 
by the credit of him who lends, and by a number 
of other circumftances, the price of infamy, 
which is either of little value, or for which there 
can be no compenfation. They became obje<5ts 
of univerfal deteftation. Perfecuted, pillaged, and 
profcribed, they invented bills of exchange, 'which 
iecured the remains of their fortunes. The clergy 
declared the exchange ufurious, but it was of too 
great utility to be abolifhed. One of the efFefts 
it produced was to make the merchants more in- 
dependent of the prince, who treated them better, 
apprehending that they might tranfport their riches 
into other countries. 

The Italians, who are better known by the 
name of Lombards, were the firft who took ad*- 
vantage of this early change of ideas. They 
formed fmall communities, and procured the pro- 
teftioii . of fome ftates, who, on their account, 
difpenfed with the laws againft ftrangers, which 
had been made in the barbarous ages. By virtue 
of this indulgence, they became agents Ifor all the 
fouthern parts of Europe. 

The inhabitants of the north began likewife to 
awake from their lethargy; but their recovery 
was later, and effefted with greater difficulty. 
Hamburgh and Lubec, having attempted to open 
a trade in the Baltic, were obliged to unite for 
their mutual defence againft the pirates who in- 
fefted thofe latitudes. The fuccefs of this litde 
combination encouraged other towns to enter 
into the confederacy -, in a ihort time, this was 

C 2 compofcd 
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B 0^0 K compofed of fourfcore cities, which had either 
obtained or purchafed the privilege of being go* 
verned by their own laws, and formed a line of 
communication from the Baltic to the Rhine. 
This aflbciation, which was the firft modern one 
that adopted a regular fyftem of commerce, fup- 
plied the Lombards with naval ftores and other 
merchandife of the north, in exchange for the 
produce df Afia, Italy, and other fouthern coun- 
tries. 

Flanders was the fcene of thefe fortunate 
tranfaftions i but it was not to its fituation alone 
that it owed a diftinftion fo favourable to its in- 
terefts: this muft likewife be attributed to its 
numerous manufaftures of fine cloth, and parti- 
cularly of tapeftry j which lafl: affords a proof 
how little the arts of drawing and perlpeftivc 
were then known. By thefe advantageous circum- 
ftances, the Low-Countries became the richeft, 
xhe moft populous, and the bell cultivated part of 
* Europe, 

The flourifhing condition of the inhabitants* of 
Flanders, the Hanfe Towns, and fome republics, . i 
who owed their prolperity to their freedomj en- j 
gaged the attention of moft of the reigning mo- j 
narchs, in whole dominions the right of citizens 
had hitherto been confined to the nobility and 
clergy; the reft of their fubjefts were Haves. 
But as loon as the cities were declared free, and 
haul large, immunities granted them, the mer- 
chants and mechanics entered into alTociations, 
which rofe in eftlmation as they acquired riches. 
The fovereigns oppofcd thefe alTociations to the 

barons. 
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nrhus anarchy and feudal tyranny gra- " °^^ '^ 
decreaied. The tradefmen became citizens, t.^— tr-—' 
e third order of the ftate was reftored to 
ivilege of beiiig admitted to the national 
,ly. 

NTESQjjifiu attribijtes to Chriftianity the 
T of having abolilhed flavery ; but we 
re to differ from him. When induftry and 
. prevailed among the people, the princes 
1 to hold (hem in fome eftimation ; when 
avereign could avail himfelf of tlie riches of 
>eople, to gain advant^es over the barons, 

were framed to put the people in a better 
lition. It was through that found policy, 
:h commerce always introduces, and not 
lugh the Ipirit of the Chnftian religion, that 
gs were induced to beftow freedom upon the 
es of their vafTals, becaule thofe flaves, when 
defree, became fubjefts. Pope Alexander III. 
,s true, declared that Chriftians were to be ex- 
ipt from fervitude ; but this' declaration was 
ade merely to pleafe the kings of France and 
ngland, who were delirous of humbling their 
iflals. Had he been infpired by the love of juf-, 
ce and humanity, he would not have faid that 
ne Chriftian alone, but that Man in general, 
7as not born for flavery. He would have laid, 
iiat the perfon, who is a voluntary flare, is a 
cowwd i that diere are' no lawful chains to bind 
an unwilling flave -, that he, who is not able to 
break thefe chains by force, is innocent in deli- 

veriiig himfelf from them by flight j and that his . 

pretended matter is an aflaflin, if he Ihould punilh 
C 3 with 
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B 0^0 K ^jti^ death an aftion to ^hich nature gives a 
fanclion. . But the Chriftian religion of the church 
of Rome is fo far from prohibiting flavery, that, 
in the catholic countries of Germany, as in Bohe- 
mia and Poland, where the people are extremely , 
bigoted to that communion, they are ftill flaves ; 
and the ecclefiaftical jurifdiftions in thefe parts 
have ftill their bondfmen, as they formerly had 
in France, without incurring the cenfure of the 
church. 

In Italy, one might perceive the dawn of 
more prolperous days. The republics of Pifa, 
Genoa, and Florence, were eftablifhed on the 
wifeft principles : the faftions of the Guelphs and 
Gibbelines, which had for fo many ages laid wafte 
thefe delightful countries, were at length ap- 
peafed : trade flourilhed, and confequently learn- 
ing would foon be introduced. Venice was in 
the height of its glory 5 its navy, which eclipfed 
that of its neighbours, checked the progrefs of 
the maritime power of the Mammelucs and the 
Turks; in commerce it was fuperior to all the 
European ftates taken together; its inhabitants 
were numerous, and its riches immenfe; the re- 
venues were well managed, and the people were 
content; the republic borrowed money of the 
richer fubjefts, from motives, not of neceflity, 
but of policy. The Venetians were the firft peo- 
ple who found out the fecret of attaching rich 
individuals to the intereft of government, by 
inviting them to veft fome part of their fortune 
in the public funds. At Venice there were ma- 
ixufadhires of filk, gold, and filycr ; it fupplied i 
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acrs vs^ith fliips : its works in gold and fil- * <>jO k 
^ere the beft, and almofl: the only ones, of 
tnie. The inhabitants were even accufed of 
'agance in having gold and filver plate, and 
utenfils of the fame materials. They were 
however, without fumptuary laws ; but thefe 
ID reftraint on a fpecies of luxury, by which 
ams expended were preferved to the ftate. 
noblemen united oeconomy with fplendourj 
pulence of Venice revived* the archite£lure of 
ns 5 and upon the whole there was magnifi- 
: as well as elegance in their luxury: the 
le were ignorant, but the nobles were en- 
dued : the government oppofed the attempt! 
le popes with firmnels and prudence. Si^m^ 
ziani, pot Cbrijiianiy faid one of their fenators^ 
exprefled in thefe words the fenfe of the 
e fenate ; for, at that early period they de- 
i the priefthood, though they Ihould rather 
made it ufeful to morality ; which, however, 
more rigid and pure among the Venetians 
, among the other people of Italy. Their 
ps were very different from thofe miferable 
iottieri^ whofe name was fo much more terrible ' 
I their arms. Venice was the (eat of polite- 
; and fociety was then under lefs reftraint from 
i inquifitors, than it has been fince the republic 
an to be jealous of the power of its neighbours, 
L diffident of it's own ftrength. 
In the fifteenth century, Italy far furpafled the 
er ftates of Europe. The moft extravagant 
I moft perfecuting fpirit of fuperftition, which 
)plied the place of every kind of merit, and 

C 4 occafioncd 
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B 0^0 K occafioned fo many fecrct artifices and cruel op- 
prcffions, was, . however, the means of releafing 
Spain gradually from the Arabian yoke ; its feve- 
ral provinces had lately been united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and the conqueft of 
Granada j and it's power was even equal to that of 
France. The fine wool of Caftile and Leoii was 
prepared at Segovia, and the cloths manufactured 
from it were fold all over Europe, and even in 
Afia. The perpetual efforts the Spaniards were 
obliged to make to preferve their liberty, infpired 
them with rcfolution and confidence $ their fuccefs 
had elevated their minds ; and, being unenlight- 
ened, they abandoned themfelves to all the enthu- 
liafm of chivalry and religion. Confined to a 
peninlula, and having no immediate intercourfe 
with other nations, they defpifed them ; and dif- 
played that fort of proud difdain, which, either 
among individuals or communities, is ufually the 
charafteriftic of ignorance. They were the only 
people that maintained a flanding body of in- 
fantry, which was excellent. Having been for 
many ages involved in war, their foldiery was in- 
dilputably fuperior to that of the other ftates of 
Europe. ^ 

The Portuguefe were nearly of the fame kind 
of turn ; but their monarchy was better regulated 
than that of Caftile, and the adminiftration was 
conduced with more eafe after the reduction of 
the Moors by the conqueft of Algarva. 

In France, Lewis XI. had juft lowered the 
power of the great valTals, raifed that of the ma- 
giftracy, and made the nobles fubfervient to the 

laws. 
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hws. The people of France, growing lels de- ^ ^^^ ^ 
pendent on their lords, muft neceffarily become, 
in a Ihort time, more induftrious, more aftive, 
and more relpeftable; but induftry and com- 
merce could not flourifh on a fudden. Reafon 
muft of courfe make but a flow progrcfs in the 
midft of thofe commotions which were ftill exci- 
ted by the great, and under the reign of a prince . 
devotied to the moft abominable fuperftition* 
The barons were diftinguilhed only by their fa- 
yage pomp; their revenues Were fcarce fufficient 
to entertain in their fuite a train of gentlemen 
without employment, who defended them againft 
the fovereign and the laws. The expences of their 
table were immoderate ^ and this barbarous Imo 
ury, of which there are ftill too many remains, af- 
forded no encouragement to any of the ufeful arts. 
But neither the manners nor the language of thpfe 
times partook of that decency which diftinguifhes 
the fuperior ranks of citizens^ and procures them 
relpe6t from the reft. Notwithftanding the cour- 
tefy enjoined to the knights, coarfe and rough 
manners ftill prevailed ariiong the great; the na- 
tion had then the 0me charaftef of inconliftencc 
it has fince preferred, and which a nation will 
ever have, whofe^morals and cuftoms are not con- 
formable to the law3. The councils iflued innu- 
merable, and frequently contradidtory edifts ; but 
the prince readily difpenfed with the obfervancc 
of them. By this eafy difpofition of the fovereign, 
the inconveniencies which would have arifen from . 
a multitude of laws inconfiderately made by th^ 
French miniftry, haye been happily prevented. 

England, 
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England^ leis opulent^ and k& induflriout 
than France, was compofcd of infolent barons> 
dclpotic bifhops, and a people who were tired of 
their yoke ; a certain reftiefe diipofition prevailed 
in the nation, which muft neceflarily, fooner tit 
later, lead them on to liberty. This charader 
owed its rife to the abfurd tyranny of William 
the Conqueror, and the cruel difpofition of feveral 
of his fucceflbrs. The intolerable abufe of power 
had made the Englifh extremely jealous of their 
fovereigns; the very name of king carried with 
it the idea of terror ; and thefe fendments, tranf- 
mitted from father to fon, afterwards laid the 
foundation of that form of government they now 
have the happinefs to enjoy. The long conten- 
tion between the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
while it raifed a martial Ipirit and an impatience 
of flavery, involved the nation, at the fame time, 
in poverty and confufion. The Englifh wool was 
then manufaftured in Flanders, and was exported, 
as well as its lead and tin, in veflels belonging to 
the Hanfe Towns. The principles of navigation, 
of internal policy, jurifprudence, luxury, and the 
fine arts, v/ere entirely unknown in England ; at 
the fame time that it was overburthened with a 
multitude of rich convents and holpitak. Thefe 
convents were the ufual refort of the diftrefled no- 
bles, as the hofpicals were of the comipon people ; 
idlenefs-and barbarous manners were encouraged 
by thefe fuperftitious inftitutions. 

Germany, which had long been agitated by 
quarrels between the emperors and the popes, 
and by inteftine wars, had at this tifjte begun to 
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enjoy a ftjcce of o^nquifiitjr. Order had taken • o^o k 
place of anarchy, and the inhabitants of this ex- 
tenfive country, who, though ftrangers to wealth 
and commerce, were verfed in the arts of war 
and agriculture, had nothing to fear from their 
neighbours, neither could they be formidable to 
them. The feudal fyftem, fo fatal to mankind 
in other countries, here affumed a milder alpeft ; 
the princes prefiding over this large portion of 
the European continent, generally Ipeaking, go- 
verned their refpeftive ftates with a degree of mo- 
deration J they feldom abufed their audiority, and 
if the peaceable poffeffion of their inheritance 
could compenfate the v/ant of liberty, the Ger- 
mans were happy ; commerce and induftry were 
entirely confined to the free cities, and to the 
towns included in the Hanfeatic league; the mines' 
of Hanover and Saxony were not yet difcovered; 
money was fcarce ; the farmer fold a few horfes to 
ftrangers, nor had the princes yet introduced the 
traffic of the human fpecies j the expences of the 
table, and a variety of equipages, were the only 
articles of luxury ; the nobles and the clergy in- 
toxicated themfelves, widiout diftuAing the go- 
vernment ; it was with fome difficulty that the 
gentry were diffuaded from amufing themfelves 
with robbing on the highways ; their manners 
were fayage^ and, during the two fucceeding cen- 
turies, the, Germ^ troops were more diftinguiflaed 
by their cruelties than by their difciplig|E!*^nd 
bravery, . n 

The northern countries had ma^e lefs progreis 
than Germany, Qpprcfled by the nobles and 
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• \^ ^ pricfts, the inhabitants no longer retained that en- 
thufiaftic love of glory with which the religion of 
Wodin had formerly inlpired them ; nor were 
they yet acquainted with thofe wife inftitutions 
which fome of them have fince borrowed from 
better forms of government. Their power was 
fo inconfiderable, that a fingle Hanfe Town was 
capable of intimidating the three potentates of 
the north. They recovered their national' im- 
portance after the reformation, and under the au- 
ipices of Frederic and Guftavus Vafa. 

The Turks were ftrangers to the fcience of go- 
vernment : they had no knowledge of the arts, nor 
tafte for commerce : but die Janiffaries were the 
beft troops in the world $ and there wanted but 
one fingle verfe to be added to the Coran, to 
make thofe people, over whom religion has 
hitherto had fo much influence, become the maf- 
ters of the world. If Mohammed, after having 
faid, Tbou Jhalt return to the enemy the month of 
calamity for the month of calamity ^ had added : And 
thou Jhalt defpife the vain knowledge of the fir anger \ 
the art of war is the only one thou Jhalt learn from 
him; the freedom of Europe would then have 
been at an end. Whoever Ihall teach the per- 
feftion of the military art to the Turks, will be 
the common enemy of all nations. The Janif- 
faries, thofe attendants of a delpot whom they 
keep in awe, or to whom they irifure refpeftj 
whom they fix upon the throne, or ftrangle at 
pleafure, had at th<l time fome great men for 
their leaders. They fubverted the empire of the 
Qr^cl^s, who were iirfatuated with theology, and 

• ftupified 
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ftupified by fuperftition. Some of the inhabit- * ^,P * 
ants of this mild climate, who cultivated litera- 
ture and the arts, abandoned their fubjugated 
country, and took refuge in Italy; whithier they 
were followed by manufafturers and traders* 
Competency, peace, prolperity, the ambition of 
excelling in every accomplifliment, and the de- 
fire of new pleallires, which is inlpired by good 
governments, favoured the revival of letters in 
the country of the ancient Romans; and the 
Greeks brought to the Italians a better knowledge 
of good models, and a tafte for antiquity. The 
art of printing was invented; and though for 
a long time the difcovery was of little ufe while 
the people continued in a ftate of poverty and in- 
dolence> yet when commerce and the arts had 
made fome progrefs, it difiiifed the knowledge of 
books. A love of ftudy prevailed, and the ancients 
were univerfally admired : but they had no rivals 
except in Italy. 

Rome, which in every age has almoft always 
aflumed a charafter the bed adapted to the pre- 
fent moment, feemed dilpofed no longer to en- 
courage that ignorance which had fo long and fo 
materially been fubfervient to her interefts. She 
•protefted polite literature, and fuch of the arts as 
depended more on imagination than reafon. The 
mod ignorant prieft is well aware, that reprefent- 
ations of a terrible divinity, mortification, felf- 
denial, aufterity, melancholy, and terror, are fo 
many expedients to gain ^ afcendant over the 
minds of men, by engaging them deeply in relf- 
gious matters. But there are times when thefe 

expedients 
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■ ®j^ ^ expedients have but little cffcft. Men wfio have 
grown rich in peaceful ftates, are fond of enjoy- 
ing thenilelves j they diflike the dull road of life, 
and are eager in their purfuit of pleafures. Whea 
feirs began to be eftabliflied, with entertainments 
of Iports, dancing, and other recreations, the 
clergy, who obferved that the love of feftivity 
m^e the people lefs religious, prohibited thefe 
iports, and excommunicated thofe who bore a part 
in them. But finding that no regard was paid ta 
their cenfures, they changed their plan, and de- 
termined to take thefe amufements into their own 
hands. Such was the origin of facred comedy. 
The death of St. Catherine, afted by the monks 
of St. Denys, rivalled the fuccefs of the players. 
Mufic was introduced into the churches ) and 
even farces were exhibited there. The feftivals' 
called la Fete des Fgux 6? dej* Ane^ &? des Innocens^ 
proved as entertaining to the people, as the farces 
that were afted in the public places. It often 
happened^ that, attraiSted by the mere love of 
amufcment, they left the dances of the Gypfies, 
to join in the proceffion for the feftival of St. 
John. As the Italians improved in politenefs, 
their pleafures became more refined 5 and the de- 
cency that was introduced into their common 
feafts and public entertainments, afforded lefs 
pretence for the cenfures of the priefts, and pro- 
cured them a toleration. The merit of being able 
to read had been long confined to this clafs of 
men; but when it became a more general accom* 
plifhment, they coulcf no longer avail themfchrcs 
of this diftindtion : and finding that kaming was 

the 
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the road to fame, they were ambitious of ftiining • ^^^ * 
in literary purfuits. The popes, who enjoyed an 
opulent and peaceful fovereignty in the volup- 
tuous region of Italy, laid afide their aufterity. 
Their court became an agreeable one. The cul- 
tivation of literature was confidered as a new ex- 
pedient to eftablifti their authority over the minds 
of men. Grenius was cherilhed, and marks of 
honour were conferred upon great artifts. Ra- 
phael died but a fhort time before he was to have 
been created a cardinal;, and Petrarch had the 
honours of a triumph. As little conformable as 
this good tafte, and thefe new amufements, may 
appear to the Ipirit of the golpcl, they were evi- 
dently calculated to promote the intereft of the 
papal throne. The fine arts and learning fervc 
to ornament this ecclefiaftical &ru6bjrc; but phi- 
lofophy demoliihes it. Thus, while the church 
of Rome, favoured polite literature and the fine 
arts, it difcountenanced the more accurate fci- 
ences. Poets were crowned with laurels ; but 
philofophers were perfecuted. Galileo Grom his 
prifon might have beholden Taflb carried in tri*- 
umph to the capitol, if thofe men of^ great genius 
had been cotemporaries. 

It was now time that philofophy and learning 
Ihould lend their lupport to morality and reafon. 
The church of Rome had taken aU imaginable 
pains to fubvert thdfe principles of juftice which 
nature had implanted in all mankind. The fingle 
maxim, that the pope had a right to the fbve^ 
reignty of all empires, fapped die foundation of 
all fociety and public virtue : this maxim, how- 
ever^ 
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B 0^0 K ever, had for a long time prevailed, together 
^^^ « mj with that horrid doftrine, which not only per- 
mitted but enjoined hatred and perfccution to- 
wards all whofe religious opinions were not agree- 
able to thofe of the Romilh church. Indulgences, 
a Ipecies of expiation which might be purchafed 
for all crimes, or if any thing can be ftiU more 
monftrous, for crimes to be committed in future; 
difpenfations for breaking faith with the cnennics 
of the pontiff, though they were of the lame reli- 
gion; that article of belief which teaches, that 
the merit of the juft may be transferred to the 
wicked; trices of all kinds exemplified in the, 
lives of the popes, and other religious perfons, 
who ought to have fet examples to the people; 
above all, that greateft reproach to humanity, the 
inquifition : all thefe horrid enormities made Eu- 
rope appear* to be rather the haunt of tygers and 
ferpents, than a vaft country inhabited or culti- 
vated by men. 

^ Such was the ftate of Europe, when the Portu- 

guefe monarch, at the head of an aftive, generous, 

and intelligent people, furrounded by neighbours 

who ftill preyed upon each other, formed a plan of 

extending his dominions by fea and land. 

Firft pr*- It was an opinion generally prevailing, that it 

Fortuguefc was impoflible to fail acrofs the Atlantic Ocean; 

few/whtre and that the weftern coafts of Africa, fcorched by 

poftl'lhr ^^ torrid zone, were uninhabitable. This pre- 

ifland of A- judice might have been removed by conlultine: 

«i«rij wu. lomc writings oi antiquity, which had been faved 

from the deftrudtive hand of ti^ie, and the devaf- 

utions of ignorance : but men at that period were 

. not 
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not fufficiently converfant with thefe learned b o^o ^^ 
works, to difcdver truths in them which are not 
very diftin£tly Ipoken of. Our information *upon 
thefe important objefts, was to proceed from the 
Moors and the Arabs, who had already commu- 
nicated fo much knowledge to Europe. Thefe 
people, failing acrofs a fea thkt was deemed im- 
prafticable, drew immenfe riches from a country 
fuppofed.to be on fire. Some expeditions under- 
taken to Barbary brought the fource of their good 
fortune to light; and it was refolved to go in 
fearch of it. This projeft was formed by adven- 
turers of all nations ; but Henry, fon of John I. 
king of Portugal, was the only one who adopted 
wife meafures in the purfuit of it. 

This prince availed himfelf of the little know- 
ledge which was preferved among the Arabs. At 
Sagres, a city-of Algarva, an obfervatory was efta- 
blifhed by his orders, where the young noblemen 
compofing his court were inftrufted. , He had a 
confiderable ftiare in the invention of the Aftro- 
labe, and was the firft wlio was fenfible of the ad- 
vantages that might be drawn from the compals, 
which, though already known in Europe, had 
never been applied to the purpofes of navigation. 

The pilots, who ftudied under his direftion, 
in the ye^ 141 9 difcovered Madeira, which fome 
learned men have confidered as the poor remains 
of the iflaild anciently called Atalantis. But it k 
a queftion whether there ever was fuch an ifland; 
and if fo, what was its fituation and extent? 
Thefe are points upon which we may form our 
opinion, according to the degree of confidence 

Vol. L D wc 
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B o o K ^e place in Diodorus Siculus and Plato> and ac- 
cording to the ,manner in which we interpret what 
they fay upon the fubjeft. * After having gone 
' over the iflands in the' neighbourhood of the 
f pillars of Hercules,' fays the firft of thefe wri- 
ters, ^ we proceed to ipcak of thofe which are 
^ further advanced in the ocean, going towards 

* the welt. In the fea bordering upon Lybia, 

* there is one very famous ifland at the diftance of 

* feveral days fail from the continent.' 
• Diodorus then enlarges -upon the population, 

manners, laws, fertility, and remarkable things of 
this ifland i after which he continues thus: 

^ In the moft remote times of antiquity, this 

* ifland was difcovered by the Phoenicians. They 

* paflTed the pillars of Hercules, and failed into 

* the ocean. Near thefe pillars they founded 
y Gadeira or Cadix. They had failed through 
^ the feas beyond the pillars, and along the coaft 

* of Lybia, when they were overtaken by a vio- 

* lent florm^ which threw them out at fea into 

* the main ocean. After having experienced fe- 
' veral days of bad weather, they arrived at the 

* aforementioned ifland. They publifhed an ac- 

* count of this voyage; and formed the projedb 

* of a fettlement in this new country: but tl>e 

* Cartha^nians oppofed it, apprehending that it 
^ would depopulate their country.' 

Let us now cojtifider what is become of this 
ifland, which is no longer to be found. We may 
perhaps learn this from Plato. 

In> his dialogue intitled Timaeus, Critias ad- 
dreflSbs. himfclf to. Socrates in the following terms: 

^ Solon 
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' Solon was the intimate friend of Dropidas our ® ^^ ^ 

* anceftor. Dropidas regretted much that public 
' afFairs had diverted Solon from the turn he had 
^ for poetry, and had prevented him from finifli- 
^ ing his poem upon the Atalantis. He had 

* brought the fubjedt of it with him from his 

* voyage into Egypt. Solon ufed to fay, that 
' tfle inhabitants of Sai's, a city fituated at thd 

* point of the Delta, at the place where the? 

* Nile divides itfelf into two branches, thought 

* themfelves to be Iprung from the Athenian^, 

* whofe lance, fword, buckler, and other arms 

* they had preferved among them. To this opi- 

* nion prevailing in the ifland, he attributes thd' 

* horlours he received from the inhabitaiits : therd 
^ it was that this legiflator, poet, and philofo- 
^ pher, converfing with the priefts, and enter- 

* taining them with accounts of Prometheus tlid 

* firft of mankind, of Niobe, of this deluge of 

* Deucalion, and other fimilar traditions, one' of* 
^ the priefts exclaimed, " O Solon, Solon ! yoti 
** Greeks are ftill in a ftate of infancy ; there is 
** not a fingle old man amongft you. You-mif- 
" take emblematical fables for fafts. You have 
" no knowledge but of one deluge, which how- 
** ever has been preceded by many others. It is 
*^ a long time fince Athens hath exifted. It is a 
" long timie that it hath been civilized. It is a 

long time that its name hath been famous in 
Egypt on account of exploits of which you are 
ignorant, and the hiftory of which is configned 
in our archives. There it is that you may in- 
form yourfclfof the antiquities of your city." 

D 2 Thk 
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The prieft, after having explained in a very 
ienfible and beautiful manner the caufes of the 
ignorance of the Greeks, proceeds in the following 
manner : 

" There it is that you will learn how glorioufly 
" the Athenians in ancient times fubdued a for- 
*' midable power that had difperfed itfclf in Eu- 
rope and Afia, by a fudden irruption of war- 
riors iffuing from the midft of the Atlantic 
*' Ocean. A cohfidcrable extent of land, fituated 
oppofite to the mouth of the ftreight called the- 
Pillars of Hercules, was furroundedby this fea. 
It was a region more extenfive than Afia and 
*' Lybia taken together. Between this country 
^ and the ftreight there was a number of other 
** fmaller iflands. 

The country of which I have been Ipeaking 
to you, or the ifland Atalantis, was governed 
by confederate fovereigns. In an expedition 
of theirs, they feized upon Lybia as far as 
Egypt on one fide, and on the other upon all the 
countries as far as Tyrrhenia. We were all 
" flaves, and your anceftors were the perfons who 
*' recovered our liberty. They led their fleets 
" againft the inhabitants of this ifland, and de- 
*' feated them. But a greater misfortune than 
" this ftiil awaited them. A fliort time after, 
*' their whole ifland was funk ; and this territory, 
more extenfive than Europe and Afia taken to- 
gether, difappeared in an inftant." 
What a fiind for refleftion doth not this quota- 
tion afibrd us ? A heap of moving fands is. the 
Ipot upon which man repofes, or exerts his facul- 
ties; 
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ties ; he rufhes, by his projedts, into eternity ; book 
while a concurrence of fatal caufes may unfold « -^ _f 
itfelf in an inftant, and annihilate him, together 
with the fuperb edifices he hath erefted. 

One circumftance that contributes to ftrengthen 
the two preceding teftimonies is, that the fea 
which at this day bears the name of Atlantic, is 
not of any confiderable depth j and that at a great 
diftance from its ftiores, we find the varec and 
other marine fubftances, which indicate the exift- 
ence of an ancient continent. 

But whether this country were real or imagi- ^^^""JJI^^ 
nary, ftill there is a tradition ^hich has gained Prcfentftate 
much credit, that at the arrival of the Portuguefe, ** *" • 
the ifland of Madeira was covered with forefts ; 
that thefe were fet on fire, that they continued 
burning during the whole courfe of feven years, 
and that at the end of that period, the foil was 
: found to be of an extraordinary fe;rtility. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of the year 1768, the Portu- 
guefe have formed upon this territory, which is five 
and twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth, 
a population of fixty-thrce thoyfand nine hundred 
and thirteen fouls, of all ages, and of both fexes ; 
which are diftributed in forty-three parilhes ,.and 
feven fmall towns, befide the town of Funchal, 
built with no great ftiare of tafte, upon the fouth- 
ern coaft, in a fertile valley, and at the foot of 
fome mountains, the gentle flope of which is co- 
vered with gardens and very agreeable villas. The 
city is traverfed by feven or eight rivulets, more 
or lefs confiderable. Its road, which is the only 
fpot where it is allowed to load and unload Ihips, 

D 3 and 
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B o^o K and confequently the only one where the cufloms 
are fettled, is very fafe during moft of the year* 
When it happens, which is very feldom, that the 
winds blow from between the fouth-eaft and the 
weft-nordi-weft quarter, pafling by the fouth, it 
is neceffary to go out of this road ; but it is a for- 
tunate circumftance that the bad weather may be 
forefeen four-and-twenty hours previous to its 
coming on. * 

The gaps in the mountains, the blackifh co- 
lour of the ftones, and the lava mixed with the 
foil, are all fo many indications of an ancient vol- 
cano on this {pot. Accordingly, there is very lit- 
tle corn gathered here ; and the inhabitants are 
pbliged to draw from foreign parts thi'ee-fourths of 
what they confume. 

The vineyards are the only refource of the in- 
habitants. They occupy the declivity of feveral 
mountains, the fummits of which are planted 
with chefnut trees. Rows of pomegranate, orange, 
lemon, myrtle, and wild rofe trees, fill up the in- 
termediate fpace. The grapes ufually grow under 
bowers, and ripen in the fhade. The trees which 
produce them are watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
which, iffuing from the heights, do not lofc 
themfelves in the plains, till after they have gone 
through an infinite number of windings among 
the plantations. Some of the proprietors have 
acquired or ufurped the right of turning thefe 
ftreams conftantly to. their advantage ;• others have 
them only once, twice, or thrice in a week. Thofe 
even who want to plant a new vineyard under a 
t)urning climate, and in a dry foil, where water- 
ing 
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ing is indifpenfably neceffary, cannot partake of * o o k 
this privilege, without purchafing it at a very high 
price. 

The produce of the vines is always divided into 
ten ftiares : one belongs to the king, another to 
the clergy, four parts to the proprietor, and as 
many to the cultivator. 

• The ifland brings forth feveral forts of wine. 
The beft and fcarceft fort is drawn from a plarlt 
brought originally from Candia,|^ It has a deli- 
cious kind of fweetnefs, 'is known by the name of 
Malmfey Madeira, and is fold for one hundred 
piftoles * the pipe. ' The Madeira, which is dry, 
does not coft more than fix or fcven hundred li- 
vres f 5 and the principal vent for it is in England. 
The wines of an inferior quality, and the pipe ' 
of which does not exceed four or five hundred li- 
vres §, are deftined for the Eaft Indies, for certaih 
iflands, and for thfe continent of North America. 

The vintages conimonly yield about thirty 
thoufand pipes. Thirteen or fourteen thoufand of 
the beft wines are difperfed in different parts of 
the globe : the reft is confumed in the country, or 
changed into vinegar and brandy for the confump- 
tion of the Brazils. 

The public revenue here Is raifed by tithes 
generally laid upon all produftions ; by a tax 
of 10 per cent, upon every article of import, and 
1 2 per cent, .upon every article of export. Thcfe 
obje&s, taken together, yield a revenue of 

* 41 1. 13s. 4d. at 88. 4d. the piftole. f From 25I. 
to 29I. and upwards. ' § From 16 1. to2ol. and upwards. 

' D 4 ' 2^700,000 
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B o^o K 2,700,000 livrcs*. Such, however, are the vices 
^ — y — > of adminiftration, that fcarce any part of this con- 
fiderable fum returns to the mother country. 

The colony is governed by a chief, whofe do- 
minion extends likewife over Porto-Santo, in 
which there are no more than feven hundred in- 
habitants and fome vineyards; over the falvages 
which are ftill lefs profitable ; and over fome other 
fmall iflands which are entirely uninhabited, ex- 
cept in fifliing feafons. For the defence of this 
important fettlement, the governor is allowed no 
more than one hundred regular troops; but he 
has three thoufand militia at his dilpofal, who are 
aflembled and excrcifed for one month in every 
year. The whole of this corps, both officers and 
private men, ferve without pay ; nor are the pofts 
lefs folicited for on that account. They intitle 
thofe who obtain them to fome diftinftions of rank, 
of which people are more eager in this ifland, than 
in any other part of the world. 
Voyages of After the difcovcry of Madeira, the Portu- 
gucfeto'ths guefe direfted their flag towards the wefl:ern parts 
con.i«„t of q£ ^g.-^^^ j^ j^33 generaUy been thought that 

they were the firft Europeans who landed on thefe 
barbarous coafts. It appears, however, that the 
Normans had been there more than a century be- 
fore them; and that thefe navigators, whofe ex- 
peditions are but too little known, had formed 
fome trifling fettlements there, which had iiibfiflied 
till the year 141 o. At this period, the calamities 
in which France was involved, withdrew the at- 

tention 
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tentioh of thefe people from advantages obtained book 
at fo great a diftance. 

The firft expeditions of the Portuguefe into 
Guinea were nothing more than piracies. Thefe 
bold and cruel navigators, clothed in fteel, and 
armed with thunder, friatched from the hands of 
a peeple who were aftonifhejl, divided, and daf- 
tardly, the benefits that nature or chance had be- 
ftowed upon them.. Rapine, carried to fo mon- 
ftrous an exc^fs, was at length put an end to 3 and 
this was, when the people came to underftand eacli 
other. Then it was that trade fucceeded to plun- 
der ; and fome exchanges were made, which, how- 
ever, were feldom conduced with entire freedom,' 
or founded on ftrift juftice. At length, the court 
of Lifbon thought that its intereft, as v/ell as its 
glory, was concerned,. in fubjefting thofe that were 
fuppcrfed to be . the moft fertile parts of this ex- 
tenfivc region to its own empires and the execu- 
tion of this projeft, more brilliant, perhaps, than 
it was wife, met with few obftacles. In order to 
give a degree of liability to thefe conquefts, it 
was judged neceflary to multiply fprtreffes, to dif- 
fufe the religion of Europe throughout the .coun- 
try, and to keep the natives in perpetual igno- 
rance. 

In the reign of John II. an intelligent prince, 
who firft declared Liibon a fi-ee port, and under 
whofe aulpices a new method was adopted of ap- 
plying aftronomy to navigation, the Portuguefe 
doubled the Cape, which is at the extr^ity of 
Afirica. It was then called the Gape of Storms ; 
but the prince, who forefaw that it would open a 

paflage 
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^ ^i^ ^ paflage to India, gave it the name of the Cape of 
C i- y — > Good Hope. 

th 'p'm°^ Emanuel purfued the plan nnarked out by his 
Ruicinthe j^edeceffors. On the i8th of July 1497, he fent 
out a fleet confifting of four fnips, and gave the 
command of it to Fa/co de Gama. This admiral, 
having weathered feveral florms in his cruife along 
the eaftern coafts of Africa, and attempted feas 
before unknown, landed at length in Indoftan^ 
after a voyage of thirteen months, 
^h M?de* Asia, of which Indoftan is one of the ^icheft 
fcripiioa of parts, is a vaft continent, lying, according to the 
obfervations of the Ruffians, the truth of which has 
been juftly doubted, between the 43d and the 
207 th degree of longitude. ^ It extends, in a di- 
reftion from one pole to the other, from the 77 th 
degree of northern to the i otli degree of fouthern 
latitude. That part of this large continent which 
is fituated in the temperate zone, between the 
35 th and 50th degree of latitude, appears to be 
higher than the reft : it is bordered both towards 
the north and fouth by two vaft chains of moun- 
tains, which run almoft from the weftern extre- 
mity of Afia Minor and the coafts of the Black 
Sea, to the ocean that wafhes the coafts of China 
and Tartary towards the eaft. Thefe two chains 
are united by other intermediate chains, in a di- 
reftiori froni fouth to north ; they branch out to- 
wards the Northern, the Indian, and Eaftern 
oceans, and appear like fo many bulwarks raifed . 
between the beds of the large rivers which joH 
through thefe immenfe regions. 

Such 
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Such is the great bafis which nature has raifed to book 
fupport the fabric of Afia. In the inland parts of 
, this vaft country, the earth is nothing more than 
a movable land, yielding to the impulfe of the 
winds ; there is not the leaft appearance either of 
^calcareous. ftone or marble; no petrified fhells, or 
other Joffils, are to be found j the beds of mine- 
rals lie upon the furface. All thefe phenomena, 
joined to the obfervations made with the baro- 
meter, are proofs of the great elevation of this 
central part of Afia, to which the moderns have 
given the name of the Little Bucharia. 

From thefe heights, which form a kind of gir- 
dle, furrounding this irhmenfe and unfruitful re- 
gion, feveral large ftrpams arife that run in differ- 
ent channels. The fragments of barren earth, 
which are perpetually carried down by thefe rivers 
towards the leveral exti:emities of Afia, form fo 
many barriers againft the fea, and promife a (labi- 
lity and duration to this continent, fuperior to that 
of any other. Perhaps it will be its fate to^ fee 
the reft repeatedly buried under the waters, before 
it fuffers any encroachment itfelf. 

The Cafpian fea alone has prefervid its ftation 
within the limits of this vaft tra6t of land, which 
has been emerging from the deep through a feries 
of ages. It is^ evidently the refervoir of thofe large 
rivers that fall into it. Some philofophers have 
imagined, but without any foundation, that it 
communicated with the ocean and the Black Sea by 
* fubterraneous paflages. Againft fuch conje<fture« 
it may be urged, that the evaporation would be 
fuiScient to carry off the water, as faft as it was 

conveyed 
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conveyed there by the rivers ; and that thefe fub- 
terraneous paflages might eafily be bbftrufted hy 
the mud and fand which the waters would carry 
along with them. It is for this reafon alio that 
the Cafpian fea is fait, as all the lalces are which 
receive the waters of rivers without pouring them 
out again. It appears certain from the obferva- 
tions made with ,the barometer at Aftracan, that 
the furface of the Calpian is bdow the level of the 
two neighbouring feas ; confequently, it is equally 
probable, that it Ihould communicate with thofe 
feas by overflowings from their furface ; as that it 
Ihould fiirnilh them with water by means of fub- 
terraneous canals. 

The frozen ocean, which extends along the 
northern coafts of Siberia, renders them inaccef- 
fible, if we may believe the accounts given by the 
Ruffians. They tell us, that it is in vain to ex- 
peft to find a new paffage by this fea from Europe 
to America ; and that the ice will always pre- 
vent the doubling of the Cape of Schalaginflcdi, 
which feparates the old from the new world, 
though this paffage has once been croffed. But 
the Ruffians are probably not fincere enough, or 
not Efficiently informed, to deferve entire credit 5 
and either tell us more or lefs than the truth. 

The Indian ocean, which bears towarcis the Ibuth 
of Afia, is divided from the great fbuth fea by a 
chain of mountains, which begins at the ' ifland of 
Madagafcar, and extending under water as far as 
Sumatra (as is evident from the fhallows and rocks 
which are fcattered in thofe parts), unites again at 
Van Diemen's Land and New Guinea, M. Bu- 

ache. 
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ache, a geographer, who has examined the earth book 
as a natural philofopher, and has laid down a chart 
of the world according to this hypothefis, is of 
opinion, that the fea between tliis long chain of 
iflands and the fouthern coafts of Afia, Ihould be 
divided into three great bafons; the limits of 
which feem to have been circumfcribed or drawn 
by the hand of nature. 

The firft, lying towards the weft, between 
Arabia and Perfia, is bounded to the fouth by that 
chain of iflands, which extends from Cape Co- 
morin and the Maldivia Iflands to Madagafcar. 
This balbh, which runs into the land, is inceflantly 
enlarging, the gulph of Perfia and the Red Sea. 
The fecond of thefe bafons forms the gulph of 
Bengal. The' third includes the great Archipe- 
lago, which contains the Sunda, the Moluccas, 
and the Philippine Iflands. This joins Afia to the 
fouthern continent, which ferves as a kind of fup- 
port to the Pacific Ocean. Between this fea and 
the great Archipelago, a kind p{ new bafon is 
formed by a chaiii of mountains under water to- 
wards the eaft, which extends from the Ladrone 
to the Japan Iflands. When we have paflTed thefe 
celebrated iflands, we come to a chain of iflands 
called the Kuriles', which touch the fouthern point 
of the peninfula of Kamtfchatka ; and form a fifth 
bafon into which the river Amur empties itfelf ; 
but as its entrance is obftru6ted by the bamboojg, 
which grow there in great abundance, it is ima- 
gined that this fea has very little depth. 

These geographical details, far from being fo^ 
reign to our purpofe, are in a manner neceflfary to 

direft 
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^ direft and engage our attention to the richeft and 
fineft continent upon the globe. We will begin 
with Indoftan. 

hiftoi!^lf Though by the general name of the Eafl: Indies 

Indoftan. is commonly underftood that immenfe traft of 

land which lies beyond the Arabian fea arid the 

Perfian empire ; yet hy Indoftan is properly 

meant a country lying between tv/o celebrated 

• rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, which faU into 

the Indian ocean, at the diftance of four hundred 

leagues from each other. A ridge of high moun- 

, tains runs acrofs this long tra<5t from north to 

: Ibuth, and dividing it into two equal parts, ex- 

, tends as far as Cape Comorin, where it forms the 

boundary between the coafts of Malabar and Co- 

romandel. 

« 

It is a remarkable circumftance, and perhaps 
the only one of the kind, that this ridge feems to 
be a barrier, erefted by nature, to feparate one 
feafon from another. The mere breadth of thefe 
mountains divides fummer from winter, that is 
to fay, the feafon of fine weather from that of rain ; 
for it is well known there is no winter betv/een the 
tropics : all that is meant by winter in India is 
that time of the year when the clouds, which, the 
fun attrafts from the fea, are driven violently by 
the winds againft the mountains, where they break 
and diffolve in rain, accompanied with frequent 
ftorms. From hence torrents are formed, which 
rufli from the hills, Iwell the rivers, and over- 
flow the vallies ; dark vapours, that obfcure die- 
day, and fpread a thick' and impenetrable gloom 
over the deluged country : but, as the chaos 

which 
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which brooded over the principles of things be- book 
fore the creation, this cloudy feafon promotes 
fertility 5 for at this time the plants and flowers 
appear in full ftrength and beauty, and the fruits 
in general come to maturity. 

. The fummer may naturally be expefted to pre- 
ferve its ufual temperature better than the winter, 
in a climate fo immediately under the influence of 
the fun : the ' Iky, without a cloud to intercept its 
rays, feems to be all on fire -, but the fea-breezes 
which ijpring up in the day-time, and the land- 
breezes that blow during the night, alternately 
alleviate the heat of the atmofphere ; yet the calms, 
that now and then intervene, ftifle thefe refrelhing* 
gales, and the inhabitants are reduced to fufitr the 
inconveniences of exceflive drought. 

Th? effedl of the two diflferent feafons is ftill 
more remarkably felt in the two Indian oceans, 
. where they are diflinguilhed by the name of the 
dry and rainy monfoons. While the fea that 
walhes the coafts of Malabar is agitated by ilorms, 
which the returning fun introduces with the 
fpring, the flighteft veffels fail fecurely along the 
eoaft of Coromandei upon a fmooth furface, and 
require neither fl^ill nor precaution in their pilots ; 
but in the autumn,, which, in its turn, changes the 
face of the elements, the weflern coaft enjoys a 
perfedt calm, while the eaflem Indian ocean is 
toffed by tempefts ; e^ch experiencing, as it were, 
the alternatives of peace and war. An inhabit- 
ant of the ifland of Ceylon, who contemplates 
the equatorial region at the two equinoxes, be- 
holds the feas on the right hand and on the left, 

6 alternately 
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alternately agitated with ftorms, or lulled into 
tranquillity} as if the Author of Nature, in 
thefe two mftants of equilibrium, turned at once 
the fcales of good and evil, which he holds per- 
petually in his hands. It is not improbable, that 
in India, where the two empires of good and evil 
are divided only by a partition of mountains, the 
doftrine of the two principles might take its rife : 
a doctrine, which will never perhaps be entirely 
effaced from the mind of man, while he remains 
ignorant of the profound views of the Almighty 
Being who created the univerfe. Till a number 
of obfcure queftions can be refolved, relpefting 
the neceffity of creating the world at a certain 
period of time; refpefting the «feeming imper- 
feftions in this moft admirable fyftem of things ; 
refpefting the fufferings of the good, and the pro- 
iperity of the wicked ; refpefting the numberlefs 
calamities of nature which fall indifcriminately 
upon the innocent as well as* on the guilty -, man 
will ftiU be inclined to. worfhip Oromafis or Ari- 
ma, in proportion as he has experienced the effefts 
of good or evil in this life : fince pain and plea- 
fure . feem to be as much the origin of the different 
forms of worfhip, as they are of the ideas of man- 
kinds There is fo infinite a connection between 
natural and moral principles, that all fyftems of 
importance to the happinefs of th^ human fpecies 
have taken their colour from the nature of the 
climate: accordingly, it is obfervable, that the 
Indians, whofe imaginations receive the deepeft 
impreffion pf nature from the more forcible ope- 
ration of good and evil, and the view they con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly haVe of thfe difcord of the elements, arc b o^ o K 
plaiced in a fituation moft fertile in revolutions, < 1 ^ 1 * 
events, and tranfaftions of every kind. 

Hence it is, that the celebrated countries of Antiquityof 
India have long engaged the attention of the plii-^ ' **-** *"' 
lolbpher and the hiftorian, whofe conjeftures h^ve 
afligned to their earlieft inhabitants an sera of the 
moft extraordinary antiquity. To fay the truth, 
whether we confult hiftorical records, or confider 
the pofition of Indoftan upon the globe, conneft- 
ed as it is by a chain of mountains to the mofb 
elevated part of the continent, which is alfo 
at the greateft diftance from the encroachments 
of the fea; we fhall readily acknowledge, that 
the inhabitants of this country are placed in 
a greater ftate of fecurity than in any other part 
©f the globe^ and that Indoftan has been tliatpart 
of the earth that was firft inhabited. We may 
trace the origin of moft of the fcierices in the hif- 
tory of that country. Even before the age of Py- 
thagoras, the Greeks travelled to India for in- 
ftruftion ; the trade carried on by the Indians with 
the oldeft commercial nations, in exchange for 
their cloth, is a proof of their great progrcfs in 
the arts of induftry. 

Upon the whole, it Ihould fecm reafonable to 
conclude, that a part of the globe, the beft 
adapted to the human fpecies, would be peopled 
the earlieft ; and that the firft men would be in- 
duced to fix their abode in a delicious climate, 
pure air, and on a foil too fertile to require much 
cultivation. If the human race could be fuppof- * 
cd to nqiulriply and extend dicmfelves in thofc 
. Vol. L E horrid 
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B 0^.0 K horrid regions, where they muft maintain a per- 
V— i-^yi-— ; petual ftnigglc with nature : if they could inhabit 
burning fands, imprafticable moraflfes, and re- 
gions of perpetual ice j or frequent deferts and 
forefts, where they muft defend themfelves againft 
the violence of the elements, and the attacks of 
wild beafts : how eafily might they not form 
themfelves into focieties in thefe delightful coun- 
tries, where mankind, exempt from neceffity, has 
nodiing to purfue but pleafurej where, enjoying 
v/ithout labour or anxiety the choiceft produc- 
tions, and the moft glorious prolpeft of the great 
fcene of nature, they might juftly affume the dif- 
tinguifhing tide of Lords of the Creation ! Thefe 
beautiful fcenes prefent themfelves on the banks 
of the Ganges, and in the plains of Indoftan^ 
The air is perfumed with the moft delicious fruits^ 
which afford a wholefome and refrelhing nourifh- 
ment; the trees form a fhade impenetrable to the 
rays of the fun. While the living animals that 
are dilperfed over the globe, cannot fubfift in 
other parts without deftroying each other, they 
. fhare in India, in common with their mafter, the 
Iweets of plenty and lecurity. Even at this day, 
when the earth may be fuppofed to have been cx- 
haufted by the produ&ions of {a many ages, and 
their conllimprion in foreign countries, Indoftan, 
if we except a few fandy and barren diftxidls, is 
ftiU the moft fruitful country in the world. 
Religion, Yhe iyftem of morals in diis country is no Icls 

govern- ■' ' 

meat, icgif- extraordinary than that of nature. When we fix 

laiion,roan- i • n • 1 11 

nets, and our cycs on this vaft region, where nature hath 
ifldoTaa!'' exerted her utmoft efforts for the happinefs of 
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irxan, we cannot but regret that man hath done ® ^j^.*^ 
an in his power to oppofe her. The ra[ge of con- 
qireft, and what is ho Icfs deftruftive an evil, the 
greedinefs of traders, have, in their turns, ravaged 
and opprefled the fineft country on the face of 
the globe. 

Among the numbers of favage banditti, and 
other ftrangers, whom war or the defire of gain 
has invited to India, it is eafy to diftinguifh the 
ancient inhabitants. There is not, however, fo 
much difference in the caft of complexion and 
outward appearance of thefc people, as in the par- 
ticularities of their charafter; opprefled as they 
have been with the yoke of tyranny, or rather of 
the wildeft anarchy, they have not adopted eithef 
tlie manners, the laws, or the religion of their 
•mafters. Their continual experience of all the 
ht!)rrors of war, all the excefles and vices of which 
human nature is capable, has not tainted their 
charafter. Nothing has ever been able to recon- 
cile the tender, humaAe, and timorous Indian to 
fcenes of blood, or to animate him with the cou- 
rage and Ipirit of rebellion. His vices arife folely 
from a weak mind. 

T»E judicious traveller, who, paffing over the 
plains of Egypt, fees trunks of columns, muti- 
lated ftatues, broken entablatures, and immenfe 
pyramids that have efcaped the ravages of war, 
and time, diiperfed about the country, is loft in 
admiration at the view of the ruins of a nation 
t^ich no longer exifts. He cannot now find out 
the fituation- of Thebes, that city fo celebrated iii 
antiq^uity for its hundred g^tesj but the vene- 
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BOOK rablc remains of its temples and of its tombs^ 
give him a higher idea of its magnificence thaa 

the defcriptions of Herodotus and Diodoms Si- 

culus. 

When we attentively examine the accounts 
given by travellers of the manners of the natives 
of India, we feem to wander among heaps of 
ruins, the remains of an immenfe fabric. The 
original form is loll, but enowgh is preferved to 
convince us of the magnificence and regularity of 
the plans. Amidft a variety of abfurd fbpcrfti- 
tions, puerile and extravagant cuftoms, ftrangp 
ceremonies and prejudices, we may difcover the 
veftiges of fublime morality, deep philofophy, and 
refined policy 5 but when we attempt to trace the 
religious and civil inftitutions to their origin, we 
find that it is loft in the maze of antiquity. By 
the moft ancient traditions, the Indians appear to 
have been the firft who received the rudiments of 
icience, and die polilh pf civilization. 

The emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclina- 
tion to malce himfelf acquainted with the princi- 
ples of all the religious fefts throughout his exten- 
five provinces.' Having difcarded the fuperftitious 
notions with which he had betn prepoffeffed by his 
education in the Mohammedan faith, he refolved 
to, judge for himfelf. It was ^afy for him to be 
acquainted with the nature of thofe fyftems that 
are formed upon the plan of making " profely tes ; 
but he found himfelf difappointed in his defign, 
when he came to treat with the Indians, who will 
not admit any perfon whatever to the participatioa 
of their myfteries. 

Neither 
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Neither the authority nor promifes of Akbar book 
could prevail with the Bramins to difclofe the 
tenets of their religion j he was therefore obliged 
CO have recourfe ' to artifice. The ftratagem he 
made ufe of was, to caufe an infant, of the name 
of Feizi, to be committed to the care of thefe 
priefts, as a poor orphan of the facerdotal line, 
who alone could be initiated into the facred rites of 
their theology. Feizi, having received the proper 
inftruftions for the part he was to aft, was convey- 
ed privately to Benares, the feat of knowledge in 
Indoftan; he was received into the houfe of a 
learned Bramin, who educated him with the fame 
care as if he had been his fon. After the youth 
had fpent ten years in ftudy, Akbar was dcfirous 
of recalling himj hut he was ftmck with the 
charms of the daughter of his preceptor. 

The women of the facerdotal tribe are looked 
upon as the greateft beauties in Indoftan. The old 
Bramin laid no reftraint on the growing paffion of 
the two lovers i he was fond t>f Feizi, who had 
gained his afFeftion by his addrcfs and docility, 
and offered him his daughter in marriage. The 
young man, divided between love and gratitude, 
refolved to conceal the fraud no Iqggerj and fall- 
ing at the feet of the Bramin, difcovered the im- 
pofture, and afked pardon for his offence. 

The prieft, without reproaching him in the 
leaft, feized a poniard which hung at his girdle, 
and was going to plunge it in his breaft, if Feizi 
had not prevented him by taking hold of his arm. 
The young man ufed every means to pacify him, 
|md declared himfelf ready to do any thing to ex^ 
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^ ^i^ ^ P^^^^ ^^* trencherjr. The Bramin, burfting into 
tears, promifcd to pardon him on condition that 
he fhould fwear never, to tranflate the Bedas^ or 
facred volumes, or difciofe to any perfon what^ 
jcvcr the fymbol of the Bramin creed. Feizi rea- 
liily promifed all that the Bramin requiixd : and 
it is probable that he kept his word. 

From time immemorial, the Bramins fole de- 
pofitaries of the books, learning, and regulations, 
civil as well as religious, had kept them as a fe- 
cret which the appearance of death, accompanied 
with torture, could never force them to difciofe. 
There was no kind of terror, no means of feduc- 
tion, to which they had not refifted i when very 
lately, Mr. Haftings, Governor General of the 
India Company fettled at Bengal, the moft en- 
lightened man of all the Europeans who have 
vifited the Eaft, became poffefied of the Indian 
Code. He bribed fome of the Bramins, and 
made others fenfible of the ridicule and the in- 
conveniencies of this myfterious referve. Thofe 
old men whom experience and ftudy had railed 
above the prejudices of their caft, littened to his 
reprefentations, in hopes of obtaining a freer exer- 
cife of their religion and laws. Thefe perfons 
amounted to eleven in number ; the eldeft of 
whom was more than fourfcore years of age, and 
the youngeft not lefs than five and thirty. They 
confulted eighteen original Shanfcrit authors; 
and the colledion of fentenqe3 they gathered from 
them being tranflated into Perfian, under the 
inJ5)eftion of the Bramins, was turned from 

Pcrfian into Englifli,^ by Mr. Halhcd. The conv- 

pilers 
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pilers of the code unanimoufly refilled agreeing book 
to two propofalsi one to fupprefs fome fcan- 
dalous paragraphs, the other to inftrudt Mr, 
Halhed in the facred dialed, fo true it is that the 
Ipirit of priefthood is every where the fame -, and 
that at all times the prieft, either from motives of 
intereft, or pride, is defirous of keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance. In order that the work might 
appear with every poflible accuracy, and that it 
might have every fanftion that could be expefted, 
the moft learned of the Pundits, or Bramin law- 
yers, wei-e called up from different parts of Ben- 
gal. The abridged hiftory of the creation of the 
world, and of the firft formation of the cafts, 
fuch as thefe religious compilers have related it^ 
at the head of this civil code, is comprifed in the 
following terms: 

Br AM A delights in the peculiar form of wor- 
fliip th^t is obferved in different countries. He 
attends to the pious man in the mofque, who 
counts his beads over while he fays his prayers. 
He is prefent in the temples, and at the adora- 
tion bf the idols. He is the intimate of the Muf- 
fulman, a^d the friend of the Indian; the com- 
panion of the Chriftian^ and the confidant of the 
Jew. Thofe men whom he hath endowed with 
an elevated foul, fee nothing in the oppofition 
of fefts and the diverfity of religious worihips, 
but one of the efFefts qf the richr^efs he hath dif- 
played in the work of the creation. 

The Principle of Truth, or the Supreme Be- 
ing, havipg firft formed the earth, and the hea- 
vens, and the water, and the fire, and the air, 
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produced Brama. Brama is the Spliit of Goc}. 
He is abforbed in felf-contemplation. He is 
prefent in every part of Ipace. He is one, and 
to him there is no fecond. His omnifcience is 
felf-inlpircd, or felf- intelligent, and its comprc- 
henfion includes every poffibje fpecies. He is 
fubje6t to no change, nor to the diftinftions of 
pall, prefent, and future. He is an independent 
being, and feparated from the univerfe. By this 
omnifcient Ipirit, the operations of God are en-r 
livened, and the twenty-four powers of Nature arc 
animated. As the eye by the fun, as the ppt by 
the fire, as iron by the magnet, as fire by the fuel, * 
as the j(hadow by the man, as duft by the wind, as 
the arrow by the fpring of the bow, and as the 
Ihade by the tree ; fo by this fpirit the world is 
endued with the powers of intelleft, the powers 
of the will, and the powers of aftion. If this 
fpirit emanate from the heart, by the channel of 
the ear, it caufeth ^he perceptioh of found? -, if it 
emanate from the heart by the channel of the 
Ikin, it caufeth the perception of the touch; if 
it emanate from the heart by the channel of the 
eye, it caufeth the perception of vifible objefts ; 
if it emanate from the heajt by the channel of th? 
tongue, it caufeth the perception" of tafte j if it 
emanate from the heart by the channel of the nofe, 
it caufeth the perception of fmell; This fpirit 
alfo invigorating the five members of adion, and 
invigorating the five members of perception, and 
invigorating the five elements, and invigorating 
the five fertfes, and invigorating the three dilpo^ 
fitions of the jnind, &c. caufeth th^ creatiop, or 

th9 
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the annihilation of the univerfe ; while itfelf be- book 
holds every thing as an indifferent fpeftator. Such 
is the doftrine of the Reig Beid. 

Br AM A afterwards . created from his mouth, 
wifdom, or the Bramin ; whofe office is to pray, 
to read, and to inftruft ; from his arms he created 
ftrength, or the Chehteree, whofe bufinefs it is to 
draw the bow, to fight, and to- govern j from his 
belly and thighs he created nourifhment, or the 
Biccp to provide the neceffaries of life by agricul« 
ture and traffic ^ and from his feet he created fub- 
jeftibn, or the Sooder, to labour, to ferve, and to 
travel. 

The diftjnftion of the four ftrft Cafts is there- 
fore as ancient as the world, and of divine inftitu- 
tion. 

Brama afterwards produced in the world man- 
kind, which were to fill up thefe four cafts j and 
beafts innumerable, and birds, and vegetables, and 
all inanimate things, and the virtues and the vices. 
He prefcribed to each eaft its duties,' and thefe 
duties are for ever recorded in the facred books. 

The firft magiftrate or fovereign chofen by 
prarna^ had ^n iniquitous fucfcefTor, who per- 
verted the order of fociety, by authorifing the 
Intermixture of the men and women of the four 
cafts which Brama had inftituted; a facrilegious 
conjunction from which proceeded the fifth caft, 
or tribe, called that of Burrun Sunker, which 
produced a multitude of others. The Bramins, 
incenfed at this, put him to death. When the 
kingdom was thus without a magiftrate, the Bra- 
nojns rubbed the two hands of the dead body, and 

from 
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from his right there fpracg two fons, one a Ibvc- 
reign, or warrior, the other a ^ramin; while 
from his left hand they rdfcd a daughter, whom 
they married to her brother the warrior, on whom 
they alio conferred the fupreme magiftracy. This 
fovereign had conceived the defign of putting the 
tribe of Burrun Sunker, with all its branches, to 
death. The Bramins diffuaded him from it ; and 
adyifed him to afTemble all the individuals that 
compoied it, and aflign to them their^ feveral 
occupations, in the fciences, the arts, and the 
trades, which they and their dcfcendants werq 
to exercife in perpetuity. 

From this account it is evident, that the Bra-. 
min was fo much elated with his origin, that he 
would have thought it degrading to him, to afpire 
to die magiftracy, or Ibvereignty, and that the 
people are made to revere their chains, by their 
being loaded with them in the name of the Deity, 
There never was an Indian who attempted to 
leave the oaft in which he was born. The diftri- 
bution of the Indians into cafts, each fuperior to 
the other, is a mark of the deepcft corruption, 
and the moft ancient fyftem of flavery. It dif- 
covers an unjuft and difgufting pre-eminence of 
the priefthood over all other ranks of focietyji 
and a ftupid inattention to the firft legiflator, to 
the general good of the nation. 

The facred annajs of the Indians bear date from 
the remoteft antiquity, and are carried down 
widiout interruption to the moft modern times. 
They make no mention of that moft memorable 
and moft dreadfiil of all events, the deluge ; for 

the 
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the Bramins pretend that their facred books are boo k 
written before tnat peri<?d, and that this calamity i^m^m,^ 
did not extend itfelf oV^er Indoftan. They reckon 
the duration of the world by four Jogues, or dif- 
tin£t ages. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is {did 
to have lafted three millions two hundred thou- 
fand years; and they hold that the life of man 
was in that age extended to one hundred thou- 
fand years, and that his ftature was twenty-one 
cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (or age in which out 
third of mankind were reprobate) they fuppofe to 
have confifted of two millions four hundred thou* 
fand years, and that men then lived to the age 
of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dwapaar Jogue (in which half of the 
human race became depraved) endured one mil- 
lion fix hundred thoufand years, and men*s lives 
were reduced to one thoufand years. 

4. The CoUee Jogue (in which all mankind 
are corrupted, or rather ieffened, for that is the 
true meaning of. Collee) is the- prefent aera, which 
they fuppofe ordained to fubfift for . four hundred 
thoufand years, of which near fifty thoufand are 
already pafTed, and man's life in this period is 
limited to one hundred. 

' This opinion of the prefent age being the moft 
corrupt, prevails univerfally in aU parts of the 
world. The century in which we live is confi- 
dtrtd every where as the refofe of all the centuries : 
as if vice and virtue were not coeval with man and 
tjbe cxiftence of the world. 

Thk 
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B o^ o R fjjjj Pundits, or Bramin lawers, ftill Ipeak 
the original language in which thefe ordinances 
were compofed, and which is entirely unknown 
to the bulk of the people. The Braniins fpeak 
and write the Shanfcrit language, which is very 
copious and nervous, but the flyle of the beft 
Authors is wonderfully concife. The grammati* 
cal rules alfo are numerous and difficult, though 
there arc not many anomalies. The Shanfcrit 
alphabet contains fifty letters. The declcnfions 
in this language are feven in number, and havo 
each a fingular, a dual, and a plural jiumber. 
Among the fyllables, ibmc are fhort, ifcorter, 
and very fhort; others long, longer, and very 
long; fome again, are acute, more acute, and 
moft acute ; others grave, more grave, and moft 
grave. It is an idiom of notes and nTodulation^ 
The lafl: fyllable of the word bederoo is a kind of 
organ note that is held for near a minute. ' The 
Shanfcrit poetry comprehends a very great variety 
of different metres ; and the verfification has the 
faiTic kind^ of feet, and is attended with as many 
difficulties as thofe that occur in other languages, 
rhime not excepted. The poems are generally 
compofed in ftanzas, the fubjeft of which is 
vfually moral. A father in debt is an enemy to bis 
/on.-^A mother of fcandalous behaviour is an enemy 
. ia her f on.— A wife of a beautiful figure is an enemy 
to her, hufband. — A Jon of no learning is an enemy tq 
bis parents. 

The following is a fpecimen of one gf their 
P9cni$; 

From 
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From the inJatiahU dejire of riches y I have digged 
ieneatb the earth ; / have Jought by chymijiry to 
tranjmute the metals of the mountains. 

I have traverjed the ^een of the Oceans 5 / have 
toiled incejfant for the gratification of monarch s. 

I have renounced the world to give up my whole 
heart to the ftudy of incantations \ I have pajfed whole 
nights on the places where the dead are burnt. 

I have not gained one cowry ^^^JSegone', Aoaricet 
thy bujinefs is over. 

A LANGUAGE fo difficult, and brought to fuch 
a degree of perfeftion, neceflarily implies a long 
fucceflion of years* At the tirne that the Shan- 
fcrit was written and fpoken, the feven days of 
the week w^re already marked^ and the names q( 
the feven . planets were known in their proper 
order; the fugar cane was already cultivated; 
chymifiry was known; and wildfire had been 
invented. Fire arms were then in ufej and a 
kind of dart or arrow tipt with fire is defcribed, 
which, after it had taken its flight, divided into 
feveral Separate darts or ftrcams of flame, each of 
which took efFedb, and when once kindled, could 
not be extinguilhed. A weapon of this fort is 
alfo fpoken of^ which was capable of killing a 
hundred men at once. But it is chiefly in the 
civil code of the Indians which we are going to 
enter upon, that we find the flxongefl: teftimonies 
pf the incredible antiquity of this nation. 

We are therefore, at length, in poflfelfioa of 
thefe laws of a people from whom all others feem 
to have derived their inftrudtion ; and who, fince 
.^heir efl;abliflimcnt, have experienced no other al- 
terations 
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B 0^0 K terations in their manners and prejudices than 
fuch as are infeparable from the charafter of man, 
and the influence of the times. 

The civil code of the Indians opens with the 
'duties of the fovereign or magiftrate. We 
read in feparate paragraphs ; ibaf he JboulJ he be^ 
loved and re/peSfed ; that bejhould be well inf armed y 
\indfteadyy and make bimjelf feared \ that hejhould 
treat bisjubjells, as his children 5 proteS merit and 
reward virtue ; that he jhould Jhew him/elf to his 
people ; that heJhouldnotpra£life the drinking of wine ; 
kut that be Jhould learn firft to be mafter of himfelf 
Neither fball be be /educed by the pleafures of the 
ibacej nor perpetually addicted to play. In all eafes 
hejhalljpare and excufe the Bramins. He Jball give 
a particular encouragement to agriculture. He Jball 
tmt incroach upon the property of the meaneji of his 
Jubjeils^ If he be vifforioas in war, hejhall return 
thanks to the Gods of the country j andjhall give the 
Jp oils of the enemy to the Bramins. He Jball not retain 
in hisfervice a great number of buffoons, orparajites, 
andjejters, and dancers, and athletics. If be cannot 
apprehend the thief, the injuryJone Jhall be repaired at 
his own expence. If he Jhould colleSt the accujlomed 
tribute from' bis fubjeSs, without proteHing or taking 
iare of them, be will go to hell. If befiould take td 
,himfelf any part of a pious legacy or donation, be will 
remain in hell one thoufand years. He mufl know, 
thaf in a kingdom where men of a certain rank fre- 
quent projiitutes^ or praSlife the drinking of wine^ 
fuch kingdom becomes defolate. If anyperfon, exclu^ 
Jive of the magiflrate's counfellors, be acquainted with 
the dejigns of the magijlrate, bis magiflracy is not of a 

lon^ 
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Jong duration. lie Jhall not take counfel of a weak b c> o k 
and old man or of a woman. When he is defirous of 
£onJulting with his com/ellorSy he jhall chooje a retired 
place i on the top of the houje^ or on the top of a moun^ 
fain, or in the defert, or in fome Juchfecret recefs ; 
end in places where there are parrots or other talka-- 
iive birds y he Jhall. not hold his counfel while they are 
prefent. * 

If in the whole code there were no other indi- 
cation than that finglc line upon pious donations, it 
would be fufficient to Ihew the hand of the prieft in 
its compilation. But what advantages can we fup- 
pofe to arife from the entertainment of buffoons, 
dancers, and jefters at the court of the magiftrate-j 
unlefs it be for the purpofe of relaxation from his 
more painful funflions ; or to divert him after his 
ferious occupations ? 

What an infinite number of combined qualities 
are ncceffary to the formation of a civil code, elpe- 
cially for the ufe of an extenfive nation ! A pro- 
found knowledge of man, of the climate, of reli- 
gion, of manners, of cuftoms, of prejudices, of 
natural juftice, of rights, of affinities, of condi- 
tions, of things, of duties in all ftations, and of 
the due proportion between crimes and punifh- 
ments ! What judgment, what impartiality, what 
experience doth it not require ? Is it pofTible to 
^termine whether the code of the Indians has 
been the work of genius, or the refult'of the wife 
combinations of a leries of ages ? The ^decifion 
of this queftion muft be relerved for the man who 
will take the pains to think deeply upon the fub- 
jeft. 

II The 
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Th£ Code begins with regulations on the mu- 
tuation of property, which is one of the firft 
cements of civil fociety; and on inheritance, 
which is the firft ftep towards the formation 
of communities* It then proceeds to rules of 
juftice, without which no fociety can fubfiftj and 
to the forms of adminiftering it, without which 
che executive part would be arbitrary. Rules are 
alfo laid down concerning pledges, divifions of 
property, donations, wages, flaves; concerning 
the duties of citizens, of father, mother, children,* 
hufbands and wives; and concerning the wages 
of dancing and finging women. After the dif- 
cuflion of thefe points, which imply a numerous 
population, an infinite variety of connections, 
and a confummate experience of the wickednefs 
of mankind, the code treats of rents and leafes> 
of the divifion of lands and the produce of agricul- 
ture, of cities and towns, of fines, of injuries and 
quarrels of all kinds, of empirics, of Iharpers^ 
of theft, in which that of perfons is included, of 
incontinence and adultery; and every oqe of thefe 
articles is entered into with a Ipirit of detail 
which comprehends the moft ordinary kinds of 
delinquency, as well as thofe which are more un* 
common, and appear even chimerical. Almoft 
every point has been forefeen with judgment^ 
diftinguilhed with fagacity, and prefcribed, fost- 
bidden, or punifhed with juftice. Among this 
multitude of laws, we IhaU only take notice of 
thofe which charafterize the early periods of the 
nation, and which are calculated to fti-ike us either 
by their wifdom, or by dieir fingularity. 

If 
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It is prohibited to lend money to women, cWl- ^ ^^^ ^ 
dren» or fervants. .The intereft upon a loan in- 
creafes in prc^xirdon to the infisriority which the. 
cait of die borrower holds in the ranks of the ftate : 
an inhuman kind of poliqr, in which the lecurity 
of the rich has been more attended to than Ac 
wants of the poor. Whatever may be the dura-' 
don of the loan^ the arrears of interdt (kail rife 
no higher than double the principal. If a perforr 
mortgages the fame land to two mortgagees, he 
ihall be puniihed with death : this is juft ; for it is 
a ipecies of theft. The creditor may feize iqx>n 
all insolvent debtor of the inferior tribes, confine 
him in his houfe, and oblige him to work for his 
benefit. This is a lefs cruel practice than, to 
throw him into a prifon, and make him lie upon 
ftraw. * 

A WOMAN of bad ' morals, a childleis widow, a 
barren wife, a man who has no principles of reli- 
gion, an eunuch, an ideot, a man baniihed from 
his caft, or. eiq>elled from his family, one who is 
bom blind or deaf, a dumb man, an impotent 
man, one who is feized vdth a confumption or a 
leprofy, or one who has fmitten his father : all 
fuch perfons are incapable of inheritance. But 
whoever Ihall fuperfede thefc perfons in the inhe- 
ritance of bequeathed property, muft allow them, 
viftuals and clothing. 

The Indians do not make wills. Their claims 
and rights are determined by the degrees of affinity. 

The fhare of the child who has profited by his 
education, fhall be double to that of the ignorant 
child. 

Vol. I. F Almosi* 
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nox> K A1.M09T ail Ac hews of fte code, >vhich 
concern property, fuccefiion, and diftribudon^ 
are canformiblt to the Rcrnian hws; becaufe 
reafon and equity are of all ages, and ^date the 
fame regulations, unk& they be thwarted by ca* 
pricious cuftonns or extravagant prejudices, the 
origin of y^ch is loft in the obfcurity of remote 
times; whili their andquity fu{^>orts diem againfl; 
the rules of common ienfe, and the vain efforts 
of the Ic^flaior. 

If ah ii^uitice be committed in a tribunal, the 
&ult fliall fell upon all the parties concerned in 
the adtion^ the judge himfelf not excepted, tt 
wet-e to be wiihed that this rule might obtain m 
all a>urts of judicature, and that the judge migto 
be made a party in the cafe. If he fhould have 
judged ill from incapacity, he is culpable; if from 
iniquity, he is ftill more guilty. . 

Thie code, after having condemned the falfe 
witnefs to the lame punifhment diat would have 
been inilided on the perfon accuied, admits of a 
falfe teftimony for the prefervation of a man's 
Hfe, againfl a true evidaice that would deprive 
him of it. What an unaccountable mixture of 
wi£iom and folly I 

A HUSBAND in diftrefs may deliver up his wifcj 
W fhe confcnt; and a fether may fell his ion, if 
he have feveral. Of thefe two laws, the firft 
is infamous, as it reduces the mother of a family 
to the condition of a proftitute ; the fecond is in- 
human, as it reduces a fon to the ftate of , a 
flave. . 
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The different claflfes <^ (kves are enomtoafly * ^^^ * 
mtikiplkd among tlie Indians ) and l^e laW adk 
mits of tfteir enfran<:hifement, which ts perfbn^ned 
with a particular kind of ceremony. ^^ Tlic flavt 
" (hall fill a pitcher with ^wattt*, aswl put in it 
'^ fonfie rice ckarifed without boiling, fome fl36wert, 
*^ and a kind of fmall (idad ; and t&kingthtepitd«Sr 
*^ upon his ihoukier, (hall ftand near his n«ifter ; 
^^ and the matter, putting 'the pkcber upoh the 
" flave's head, fhall then break the pitcher, ft> 
^^ that the Water, rik:e, flowers and ialad diat ^ctc 
« in the pilcher may iall upon the jflatre's body 4 
*^ after that, the mafter Ihall three times pro- 
"' nourtce the Words, lha<0€mad$ymfr^e. Upon 
<^ this fpeech die (lave aftn-efidd fliail xadce ibml^ 
«^ fteps towards the eaftj wheretipc^ti l» "(hall be 
« free/* i _ 

If a man kill an animal^ A^ich as a hor(e, a 

goat, or t, camel, one hand and dne foot Afttt be 

cut off from himi by this Wwe fee that tnan is 

put upon a par with the brute ci^atidri. I^ he 

IdH a tyger, a bear, ora (erpent, he ihall pay * . 

pecuniary fine. The ranking of the(fe ^ thihg$ 

among o(iences, is the l\ipci*ftitkHis confequence 

of the metempiycofis, whidh, confidcring' the 

body of an animal aS being the tefidenqe of 4 

human fotil, looks upon die violent death of a 

reptile as a fpecies of murder. It is a cuftom \^th 

a Bramm, before he fits down on die ground, tb 

(weep the place with the lappet of his gown, ' and 

to fay to God: As I have tx tended my itnei^oknct 

to the mt^fo I trope thou xc! If pour d'own tbifre upt^ 

me. 

F 2 Popu-t 
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9 o E P<)puLATiON is holdcn as a primary duty, and 
as an order of nature fo facred, that the code 
allows the pradice of deceit, of lying, and of per- 
jury, for the purpofe of completing a wedding. 
This is a diihoneft |£i:ion pradiied every where, 
but which was never legally authorifed except 
among the Indians. Would it not be a mark of 
wifdom b the legiflator, to authorife, in many 
other inftancesj what he can neither prevent nor 
punifli? 

All die religious fyftems of Afia admit of po- 
lygamy, and fome of them fuffer a plurality of 
hufbands* In the kingdoms of Boutan and the 
Thibet, one woman frequendy ferves for a whole 
family, without creating the leaft jcaloufy or do- 
mc^c confulipn. 

Virginity is a condidon eilential to the validity 
of the conjugal iiAioA. The woman is under the 
defpotic fway of her hufband. The Indian code 
fays, That a iffomanJbouU by no means be mijirefs 
9/ hir own affiansi for if fine have her own free ii;iU, 
Jbe vriU alw<gs behave amfs\ and that bit virtue is 
not to be relied upon. If a woman bring her huf- 
band nothing but daughters, he may be di^enfed 
from cohabitmg with her. A woman fhall never 
go out of the houfe without the confent of her 
huiband, and (hall always have fome dodies upon 
^er bofom. It is proper for a woman, after her 
huA^ahd's death, to burn herfelf in the fire with 
his coipfe ; unlefs ihe be with child, or that her 
faufband be abfent, or that fhe cannot get his tur- 
ban, or his gifdle, or unlefs Ihe devote herfelf to 
chaftity and celibacy. Every woman who thys 

burns 
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burns herfelf, Ihall remain in paradiie with her • ^^9 ^ 
hufband for an infinite number of years by 
deftiny. 

The legiflation of the Indians, which might be 
found too indulgent with reljicft to certain crimes, 
fuch as the murder of a flave, pederafty, and 
beftiality, for which abfolution could be obtained 
with money, will certainly appear t6 bear ex- 
tremely hard upon the unlawful intercourfe be- 
tween the two fexes. This degree of rigour has' 
probably arifen from the lubricity of the women, 
and the weaknefs of the men in a burning cli- 
mate; from the inordinate jealoufy of the latter; 
from the fear of confounding the cafts ; and from 
the extravagant ideas of continency, propagated 
in all countries by incontinent priefts : and it is 
at the fame time a proof of the antiquity of the 
cbde. In proportion as fociety increafes and be- 

' comes permanent, corruption is extended i of- 
fences, particularly fuch as Ipring from the nature 
of the climate, the influence of which never 
ceafes, are multiplied; and the punilhments al- 
lotted to them gradually fall into difufe ; unlefs 

^ the code be under the lanftion of the divinity. Our 
laws have pronounced a fevere pumlhment for 
adultery i but who^ is there that fulpefts it ? 

What we call an intercourfe of gallantry, the 
code calls adultery. There is a Ipecics of adul- 
tery that cojififts in the coquetry of the man or tlic 
worpan, the penalty for which is pecuniary; the 
adultery which ^onMs in fending prefents, is 
punifhed in the man by mutilation; and confiim- 
jnated adultery is punifhed by death. The daugh- 

Fa tef 
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* ^^ • ter of a. Btixna who proflatutes herfelf is con- 
deiDAed to be burnt. Immodcft Kftions, tke difl 
ferences of which are fpecificd by law, becaule 
tew ha$. BO rcftroint, but which decency forbids an 
hiftorieal writer^ to mention, are fubjed to dread- 
ful puniflunents. A man of a fuperior caft, con^ 
yi^ed of Jb^ving cohabited with a woman of a 
oiean^ caft, is to be l^anded in the forehead mth 
the %ure dfa man without a head. Other puniih^ 
ments q( an indecent kind are devifed for a Bramin 
^onvi£ted of adultery, and his partner in iniquity 
ia put to death* 

Thjb dancing and fining ^rls and die profii. 
tutes^ are formed into conununities under the pfo« 
tcftion of the police. They are employed in lb- 
kmnities; and arc fent out to meet perfons in 
public capacities* This fort of people were not 
bolden in fo much contempt in ancient times as 
they are W prefi?nt, Before the eftablilhment of 
Jaws, the ftate of tnan differed little from that of 
^e brute ; and no prejudice had attached an idea 
of turpitude to any of our natural ftmftions. 

If a proftitute ihould hrea); her word, flie flis^ 
return twice aa much money as fhe has received* 
If a mm hath hired a proftitute, and fliall attempt 
to commit ^y unoiatural a£b whh her, he ihall 
give her eight times the fura ftipulated, and alfo 
pay a fine of eight times as much to the nugi-iv 
fixate* The punilhmcnt is the fame, if after hav-? 
tPg agreed with her for himfelf, he gives her up 
tD other m^n, 

Gahino is not allowed unlefs with leave of the 
pfiagiftrate. The money loft j^t a gaq>e played ii^ 
Ifecret cannot be exj^fted^ 

If 
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If a man ftrike a Braniia ^tii 4iis haiid, or his Boot 
fpQt, hct ftall hiivc his hand .or foot cut off. 

If a Sooder^ or man of the fourth caft, be cori- 
vifted Qf reading die Beids or facred cx)oks, he 
(hall have boiUhg oil poured into his m<mth ; if 
he ihould liften to the reading of the Bcids of the 
Shafter^ then the oil, heated as before, ihaU be 
poured into his ears, and wax fkall be meltsed to- 
gether, and the orifice of Ms ears ihali be ftopped 
up with it. 

If a Sooder fliall Ut upon the carpet of a Bra- 
iTun^t ^ that cafe, the magiftrate, having thruft: a 
hot iron into his buttock, and branded him, fhaU 
baoifli him the kingdom ; or elfe he fliall cut off 
his buttock. Whatever crime a Branpiin may have 
committed, he Ihall not bfc put to death. The 
murder of a Bramin is the greateit mme any 
man can be guilty of. 

The property of a Bramin is facred, and can- 
not pafs into other hands, not even thofe of the 
fovereign. This gives an inftance of eftates in 
mortmain among the Indians, in times of the moft 
remote antiquity. 

Thb filence of the law upon any point is to be 
fupplied by a reprimand. The punifliment of 
every fault is iiicreafed upon repetition. The in- 
ftruments of a man's art or profeflion, and even 
thofe that belong to the dancing girl, or common 
proftitute, arc not . liable to confifcation. What 
.would an Indian fay, if he were to fee our officers 
of juflice feize upon the furniture in a peaiant's 
cottage, and put up his oxen, and all his inftru- 
mcnts of tillage, to public auftion ? 

F 4 To 
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B o^o K i»Q conclude diis Ihort analyfis of a code too 
litdc known amongft us, by fome ftriking paT- 
iages, we (bill quote the following refpe£bing the 
mag^farate : *' When a kingdom is prefenred l&ee 
*' fix>m thieveS) from adulterers, from murderers, 
** and from all men of fuch evil principles, the 
^' magiftrates of the kingdom go to paradifc; 
^^ and if the magiftrate always brings fuch per- 
*^ ions to punilhnient^ he then alfo goes to para- 
'^ dife ; and his kingdom b doubled, and his re* 
^f putadon b increafed!" And again: '< If a magi- 
f< ftrate inflift pynilhment upon the guilty, and 
^' honourably treat the innocent, fuch a man has 
^^ all the req^tes for magiilracy, and is always 
^< fuccef&flil, and enjoys a good character, and 
*' in the next wprld goes to paradife:" for, 
faith the code, • with as much energy as (implicity, 
^* Puniftiment is the magiftrate; puniihment is 
** the infpirer of terror j punifhment is the nou- 
«^ rilher of the fubjefts; puniihment is the de- 
*^ fender from calamity ; puniihment is the guar- 
*« dian of thofe that fleepj punifhment, with a 
" Mack alpeft and a red eye, terrifies the guilty." 

Notwithstanding the dcfe&s of this oodc, 
the moft ftriking of which are, top much induU 
genqe to the priefts, and too much feverity agaiiift^ 
women, yet it ftiU ferves . to confirm the high 
ppinipn^ entertained of the wifdom of the Bra- 
mins in the moft remote ages. Among the num- 
ber of fenfible laws with which it abounds, if 
there bp fome which may appear too lenient or 
too rigid ; fome which prefcribe mean or indecent 
gftionsj and others, again, which inflift heinous 
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.puiufiiments Ifor flight offences^ or mild chaflife- 
^ments for crimes of great enormity; yet the wife 
man, before he ventures to cenfure them, wiU 
weigh ^ the circumftances ; and will tonfider, 
that a legiflator is often compelled by them, to 
g^ve to the people only the beft laws they am 
capable of receiving. He will determine, with- 
out hefitation, from the complicated regularity of 
the Shanfcrit grammar, upon tjie antiquity of this 
language formerly in common ufe, but for fo long 
a time . unknown : and from the formation of a 
code fo extenfive as that of the Indians, he will 
conclude that a great number of ages are elapied 
in India, between, the barbarbus and civilized 
ftate of that country ; and that the pnefts have 
been culpable, with refpe£^ to their own country- 
men as well as to foreigners, in keeping up a 
myfterious referve, which has been an univcrfj^l 
check to the progrefs of ciTili2atipn. 

Th? feal, however, which clofed the mouth of 
the Brannin, is now broken; and we may prefume, 
that the time is not«far diftant, when all that re- 
mains to b cknown of the ancient religion and jurif- 
prudence of the Indians will be revealed. In the 
mean while, let us examine their prefent ftate, and 
fomifh fome ftrokes of character that are wanting 
to complete the dcfcription gf their poficy and their 
do&rincs. 

As the Bramlns are the only perfons who un- 
derftand the language of the facred book, their 
comments on the text are the fame as thofe which 
have ever been made on religious writings i all the 
maxi^is which fancy,, intereft, paflion, or falfe ze^ 

cam 
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• • ^^ ^ can f\iggd&9 afc to be finmd in thdc voliisn6«. 
Thde cxduiive pretenfuuis of the intcqircters of 
rdigion 'have given them that unbounded IR- 
tuence cf^er the pec^e, which impoftor& and 
fknatics witt not fai) to exert over men who have 
not the courage to confute either their own reajon, 
or their own feelings. 

From the Indus to the Ganges> the Fgdan is 
univeriallf received as the book that contains die 
principles of religion ; but the generality difier on 
feveral points rdative to faith and praftice. That 
^irit of debate and refinement, which for fo many 
ages has infeded the f^ilc^phy of our ichools, has 
made ftlU further progrefs among the Sramins, ahd 
cauied mope ab(urdities in their do&rines than it 
has introduced into ours» by a mixture of Plato- 
nifin^ which is perhaps itfelf derived from the do^-- 
trines of the Bramins. 

Throughout all Indoftan, the laws of govern* 
ment, cuftoms and manners nnake a part of reli* 
gion ; becaufe every thing is derived from Bramai 

Thbrb is fbme realbn to believe that Brama 
was pofleiled of the fovereign authority ; as his 
religious inftitutions were evidently defigned to 
tnJpire* the people with- a profound reverence and 
great love for their country, and as they are evi- 
dently intended to guard againft the vices inci- 
dent to the climate, by fevcre laws. Few reK- 
^ons feem to have been fo well adapted to the 
countries for which they were calculated* 

It is from Brama that the Indians derive their 
religious veneration for the three capital rivers of 
Indoftan, the Indus, the Criftina, and the Ganges. 

It 
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J* vm he who confccrated die animal that is mofl: • ^^f * 
fcrricerfde m the cukivation of hmd^ as well as 
the cow» triide milk is fo u^K^ome a nouriih^ 
ment in hot countries. To him they afcrihe the 
divi&m of the people into tribes or <ajhh diftia^ 
guiihed ftom ^^ch other by their pobdcal and re- 
ligious principles* Thi$ inftitution is antecedrat: 
to all traditions aivd known reecwrds, and may be 
confideiled as the moft ftriking proof of the great 
antiquity of the Indians. Nothing ai^ears mofc 
contrary to the natural progrefs of fecial connecr 
tionsj^. than this distribution of the members of 
the fame conununlty into diftin£l: ckiTes. Such 
an idea could only be the refuk of ^ ftudied pian 
of kgifl^on» which prefuppofes ^ great profi-* 
eiency in civilization and knowledge. Another 
circum&iflfie flHt more extraordinary is> that this 
£iikind:ion Ihouid a3ntinue fo many ages, alter the 
leading idea and connefUng tie was forgotten 3 
which affords us a rennarkable example of the 
ftxec^ of national prejudices, when lanftified by 
rcUgious ideas* 

Tki difference between trhe cafta is remarkable 
at firft fight* The members of each tribe hare a 
ku)d of fefeAiblance id each other> by which it is 
inipoffiiide to miflake d'lem* They have the fame 
habits> the fame ihape, the fanie tone of voice^ 
the fame beauty, or the &me defbmiity of perfoiu 
AU travelkrs> of any degree of obfenration, have 
taken notice of tjiis kind of &mily air. There 
are feveral orders of Bramins : thofe who mix in 
iocicty are>- for the moft part, rcry corrupt in 
their ouiraisi they believe that the water of the 
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• o o K Ganges will wafli away all their crimes j and not 
being fut^eft to any civil jurifdi&ion, they live 
wdchout either reftraint or virtue; excepting that 
charader of compalTion and, charity which is ib^ 
commonly found in the mild climate of India. 

The others who live abftrafted fiom the worlds 
are either weak-minded men or enthufiafts, and 
abandon themlelves to lazinefs, iliperftitioni and 
the dreams of metaphyfics. We find in their dif- 
putes the very fame ideas that occur m die writ- 
ings of our nK>ft celebrated metaphyficians $ fuch 
as, (ubftance, accident, ^ priority, pofteriority, im- 
muubility, indivifibility, the vital and lenfitive foul; 
but with this difference, that in India diefe fine 
difcoveries are very ancient, though it is but a very 
fliort time fince &ther Lombard, Thomas Aqui--* 
nas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche aftoniflied all 
Europe with their dexterity in raifing thefe vifion- 
ary fyftems. As this abftrafbed manner of rea- 
foning was derived to us fiom the Greek philo- 
fophers, whoie refinements we have hr exceeded^ 
it is not improbable that the Greeks themfelves 
might have borrowed this ridicuk)us knowledge 
fi-om the Indians -, unlefs we rather chufe to iup- 
pofe, that as the principles of metaphyfics lie open 
to the capacides of all nadons, the indolence of the 
Bramins may have produced the fame effect in 
India, as that of our monks has done in Europe : 
notwithflanding the inhabitants of one country had 
never communicated their do&rines to thofe of the 
other. 

Such are the defcendants of the ancient Brach- 
mans^ whom antiquity never fpeaks of but with 
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admiration i becaufe the affection of aufterity ■ ^^ ^ 
and myftery, and the privilege of declaring the 
wUl of Heaven, have impofed upon the vulgar in 
all ages. The Greeks afcribe tp them the dof- 
trine of the immortality of the foul, and certain 
notions concerning the nature of the ' Supreme 
Being, and future rewards and punifliments. 

To this fpecies of knowledge, which is the more 
flattering to the curiofity of man in proportion as 
it trjanf^ends his weak capacity, the Brachmans 
added an infinite number of religious obfervanceSj 
which were adopted by Pythagoras in his fchool ; 
fuch as falling, prayer, filence, and contempla- 
tion; virtues of the imagination, which have a 
more powerful efFeft upon the vulgar, than thofe 
of a ufefiil and benevolent tendency. The Brach* 
mans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, bcf:aufe they affcfted to pay thein fo much 
attention ; and as the protestors of mankind, be- 
caufe they paid them noric. No bounds were 
therefore fet to the refpedt and gratitude that were 
fhewn them; princes themfelves did not Icruple 
to confult thefe reclufes upon any critical con- 
juncture, fix>m a fuppofition, no doubt, that 
they were, inlpired; finqe it was impoffible to 
ima^e that they had the advantages of experience; 
We can fcarcely, however, deny, that there might 
be among them fome men of real virtue, whole ' 
minds relilhed the pure and ingenuous delights o( 
ftudy and fcience ; 4nd who, by nobly railing their 
thoughts to the contemplation of the firft Being, 
muft have had more. powerful incitenients to render 
themfelves worthy of his care^ and none to jufUfy' 

them 
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Ko^o B ^lem in deceiving and tynni^dng ovtr tiirir fU^ 
km-creatures. 

The clafs of military men is ditfufcd over Ac 
^ole country under difFerent denominations. 
In the Malabar they are called Nairs ; and here 
they are a well-made and brave fet of men ; but 
proud/ effeminate, and iuperftitious. Some of 
the moft fortunate of them have contrived to 
provide means of fubfiftence for themfelves upon 
this coaft as in other parts ; while others pofiefs 
feme little Ihare of property. The grcateft 
number of them are aftive officers or foldiers 
in the camps. It is generally known that they 
have an inclination to plunder and extortions; 
which they ufually dilplay upon the public roads. 
Every prudent traveller therefore takes the pre- 
caution to get himfelf attended by Ibme of them ; 
and thofe who arc paid for this fcrvice, will rather 
ftiffer themfelves to be maflacred, than furvive 
die ftranger who has put himfelf under their pro- 
teftion. Were they to betray this truft, their 
neareft relations would put them to death. Thefe 
manners ^e peculiar to the Malabar country -, for 
the other foldiers of Indoflan have hot iucH vicious 
|>ropcnfities. 

Independent of the clafs of warriors, there arc 
people, fuch, for inftance, as the Canarins and 
Marattas, who generally follow the military pro- 
feflion, either becaufe they are the delcendants 
of fome tribes devoted originally, to arms, or 
becaufe times and circumftances have introduced. 
a change m their primitive inftituitlons. 
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- TkE third 4^ conftife tfltfrely ©f huAmnAwcn, » ^^f ^ 
and there ai^e Yew ^uisitrks tvhere this fet at mca 
have a bietter Adt to the gratitude <^ iheh- ^^w- 
rub)e6b ^ they are laborious and induftrioQs^ per- 
fediy acqudint^d 'with the >^»t of diftributing th^ 
rivulets^ and of making the bwning feil they in^ 
habit as fertile as poSlble. They are m Iiidia 
whit they vifoxAd be c^rf where eUe, if not cstr- 
ruptrd or appreffed by government^ i^ moft 
honeft and virtuous of men^ This dafs> which was 
firrmerly ibuch rd&pt&cdi was free from tyrasmy 
and the ravages of war ; never were the hufhand*- 
men obliged to bear aarms ; dieir lands and thdr 
labours were lichen equally facred -, they ploughed 
thek fields within view of contending armkSy wha 
fofiicred them to purfue dbeir peaceful toil without 
iiK)iGdbtion i xiieir corn was i^yer fet on fine^ nw 
iktir trees OM down ; religion too, that all^^power* 
fill pf-inciple, letft her aiSiftfeftce to realbn, ^ii4iich, 
tli<Oidgh it inculcates indeed the propriety of pio- 
te&in^ ufeful occupations) has not of itfelf fulfil 
cient inft«ience to enforce the execution of its own 
taws. 

Tm tribe <jC meehanfcs is branched out into as 
mnany ^bffiyifions as there att trades i no one is 
aflOl^ fb^Bfequifh'the enntployi»ent of hispaients $ 
for this reafon induftry and vaflalage have ever gone 
kand m 4iand, alud eacrrs^d the arts to as high a de- 
gree of fGfk&Um as tkey can po0bly attain wich« 
l^ttt the aiS^anee of talk and Imagination, whkh 
feldom If nfold thetnJelves but under the Idad in« 
ttf^es ^^ftsukttion and 4iber)^% - > • 

To 
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B o^o K, f o this tribe of meduuiicsj whieb is infinitdf 
extenfive> two kinds of cmploymciit belong, re- 
markable for the fingularity of ibme of their cuf* 
toms. One of diem is that c( the dnly workmen 
who are allowed to dig wells and ponds. Thefe 
are the ftrongeft and moft laborious men of the 
country. Their wives (hare their labours with 
them; they even eat with them; a privily, 
whichj* throughout all Indoftan, thele women enjoy 
only in common with the mves of the carriers. 

This laft fee of men, to whom all the bufinefs 
of carriage belongs, have no fixed refidence ; but 
travel over the whole peninfiila. Their £imilies 
and their merchandife are carried upon the backs 
of oxen i which, whether from ufurpation or ori- 
^nal rigiit, they feed upon all the roads, without 
paying. One of ^e moft important employ- 
ments of thofe men is to provide fubfiAence for 
the armies. They are fufFered to pals fred^ 
through one camp, in order to fupply the wants 
of another. Their perfons, dieir beafts of bur- 
den, and even the proviiions that belong to 
them, are all facred. If it were proved that, the 
jx-oviiions they carry were the property of ^the 
enemy,' they wo\ild be feized upon; byt die reft 
of the convoy would continue its m^u^ch unmo- 
lefted. 

Beside thefe tribes, there is a fifth, which is 
the reiufe of all the reft^ die m^ir^^ers of it are 
employed in the meaneft offices of fociety $ they 
bury the dead, carry away dk-t^ and live iipon th4 
flefh of animals that die natural deaths. Thejr 
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are prohibited from entering into the temples B-ao k 
and public markets : neither are they allowed the 
ufe of the wells that are common to all the inha- 
bitants. Their dwellings are at the extremity of 
the towns, or confift of folitary cottages in the 
country ; and they are even forbidden to appear 
in the ftreets where the Bramins refide. As all 
other Indians, they may employ themfelves in the 
labours of agriculture, but only for the benefit of 
the other tribes j for they had never any lands of 
their own, not even upon leafe. Such is the de- 
gree of horror they excite, that if by chance they 
were to touch any one not belonging to their 
tribe, they would be deprived with impunity of a 
life reckoned too abjed to deferve the protection of 
the laws* 

Tm fate of thcfe unhappy wretches, who are 
known on the coaft of Coromandel by the name 
of Parias, is the fame even in thofc countries 
where a foreign dominion has contributed to pro- 
duce fome httle. change in* the ideas of the peo- 
ple. Their degradation is ftill more complete on 
the Malabar coaft, which has not been fubdued 
by the 'Mogul, and where they are called Pou- 
• liats. 

Most of them are employed in the culture of 
rice. Near the fields where they carry on this 
work there is a kir^d of hut, into which they re- 
tire, when they hear a cry which always comes 
from a diftance, to give them notice of fome order 
fi-om the perfort on whom they depend ; to which 
they anfwer without coming out of their retreat. 
They take the lame precautions, whenever they 
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' ^^ ^ are warned by a confiifed kind of noiie of the zp^ 
preach of any man whatever. If they have not 
time to hide theaifehres, they fall proftrate upon 
the ground, with their fiice downwards, with all 
the marks of humiliation which the fenfe of their 
diigrace can li^geft. Whenever the harvefts do 
not anfwer to the avidity of an oppreffive mafter, 
he fometimes cruelly fets fire to the huts of theie 
unhappy labourers ; and if they attempt to eicape 
the flames, which ibldom happens^ he fires upon 
them without mercy. 

The condition of thefe wretched people isr hor- 
rible in every relpeft> even in the manner in 
which they are forced to provide for their moff 
urgent wants. In the dufk of the evening they 
come out from their retreats in bands mere or 
lels numerous ; they dired their fteps toward* the 
market, at a certain diftance from which they 
begin to bellow. The merchants approach^ and 
the Pouliats afk for what they want. They am 
fupplied, and the profdfions are laid for them upM^ 
the very ipot where the money deilined for thq 
payment of them has been previoufly depofited. 
When the purchafers can be afllired that they ifaall 
not be feen by any one> they come out from be- 
hind the hedge where they had concealed them- 
lUvesi and carry away> with precipitation, what 
they have acquired in fo lingular a manner. 

These Pouliats, however,, the eternal objed 
df contempt among the other tribes, have ex* 
pelled> as it is faid, from among themfelves the 
Pouliches ftill more degraded. Thefe laft arc 
forbidden the nfe of fire, they are not permitted 
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to byild hut5> btit arc reduad to the ncccflity^ of ^ o^o k 
living in a' kind of ne&, which they make for. 
themfelves in the iacc&s, and upon the trees. 
When prcflfed with hunger, tiiey hovrt like wild 
beafts to excite the companion of the paflengers. 
The moft charitable among the Indiauisr then de- 
pofit fbme rice or other food at the foo« of a tree, 
and retire with all polfible bafte> to give the &• 
miihed wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
meeting •widi his benefador, who would think 
himfelf polluted by ccming near him* 

This extreme difgrace into which a confidcr* 
able part of a numerous nation is plunged, has 
always appeared an inexplicable circiintiftance^ 
Men of the utmoil fagacity have never been abk 
t6 conceive, how a people humane and fenfibk 
could have brought themfelves to reduae theii' 
own brethren to (o abjcdt k Hate. To fblve this 
difficulty let us be jpernuteed to hazard a conjec- 
ture« In our half barbarous governments, dread- 
ful torments, or ai) i^ominious deaths are allot- 
ted to thofe criminals who have difturbed, iii ^ 
greater or Icfs degree, the peace of fociety. May 
We not dierefore reafbnaUy (iippofci .diat ifi the 
foft climate o£ India, a more moderate fyfiem of 
legiflacion may hsive been fatisfied with excluding 
ibiOm their tribes all kinds of nialefadors ? This 
puniihment mud: appear to diem fufficifent to put 
a ftop to the <!omnufl[ion of fuch crimes; and it 
was certainly the beft adapted to a country where 
the effufion of blood was alwilys forbidden, by 
rdi^kms as well as moral principles. It would 
certain have been a very proper ^circum&mce^ 
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* ^i.^ ^ *^ ^^ children had not inherited the infamy of 
their parents ; but there were unfurmountable pre- 
judices which militated againft this reinftatement. 
There never was an inftancc of a family being re- 
ceived again into a tribe^ after it had once been 
expelled from it. 

The Europeans, by living with thefe unhappy 
people' upon terms of common humanity, have 
at length made themfelves almoft equally the 
objeds of deteftation among the Indians. This 
deteftation prevails even to this day in the inland 
parts of the country, where the want of inter- 
courfe keeps alive thofe rooted prejudices, which 
wear off gradually near the fea-coafl^, where the 
interefts and mutual wants of commerce unite 
men with each other, and neceflarily introduce 
jufter notions of human nature. 

fA^LL thefe clalTes are for ever feparated fit>m 
each other by unfurmountable barriers j they are 
not allowed to intermarry, live, or eat together. 
Whoever tranfgrefles this rule, is banifhed as a 
dilgrace to his tribe. 

One might expeft that thefe feparations ihould 
not exift in the temples. There we ought at 
leaft to recolleftj that diftinftions of birth are 
merely a matter of focial convention, and that all 
men without exception are brethren 'and children 
of the fame God : but this is by no means the 
cafe here. Some of the tribes, indeed, draw, near 
to the foot of the altars, and are confounded with 
each other j but the loweft of them feel the humi- 
liating ftate of their condition, even in^ the pa- 
godas. - 
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The religious fyftem which has given a fainc- ® ^^ ^ 
tion to the fubordination of rank among the In- 
dians, ' has not had fufEcient influence to prevent 
them entirely from alpiring to thofe marks of 
diftinftion which are appropriated to the fuperior 
claffes. Ambition, fo natural to mankind, has 
ibmetimes exerted itfelf^ and Angular expedients 
have been tried by mitn of refUefs Ipirit, to fliare 
with the Bramins the veneration of the multitude; 
this has given rife to a race of monks known in 
India by the name of Jogueys. 

Men of all the refpeftable tribes or caftes are 
permitted to follow this clafs of life; nothing 
more is required of them than to emulate the 
Bramins in abftrafted contemplation and indo- 
lence J but at the lame tinme they are obliged to 
fbrpafs them in aufterities. Accordingly, the fe- 
verities which our moft enthufiaftic monks im- 
pofe upon themfelves, are not to be compared 
to the horrible torments to which an Indian monk 
devotes himfelf The Jogueys, bent under the 
weight of their chains, ftretched upon a dunghill, 
and extenuated by mortifications, watching, and 
failing, exhibit a Ipeftacle interefting to the mul- 
titude. 

Most of them go about the country, where 
they receive the homage of the people, and even 
of the great, who, either from motives of prin- 
ciple or policy, often defcend from their- ele- 
phants, to proftrate themfelves at the feet of thefe 
difgufting mortals. Fruits, flower?, and per- 
fumes are offered to them on all fides. They 
demand with haughtinefs what theywant^ and 
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i o ^K ff9C^ive what is prcfentcd to them as a tribute ; 
nor does this arrogance ever leflen the veneration 
that is paid tp th^m. The obje& of their ambin 
tion is to cdUed materials for planting trees, for 
figging ponds, and for repairing or building pa- 
•godas. 

Those among them who prefer living in the 
woods, are vifited in their fc^tude by numbers of 
women whofe rank is not fufficient to oblige 
them to lead a rechife life, and e^cially thofe 
who have no children. They often find in dieir 
pilgrimage an end to their fterility, which is more 
ignominious in India than any wfiere elfe. 

The men of this order, whofe miracles have 
been moil extolled by report, are drawn towai:ds 
the cities, where they fix their refidcnce: but 
ftill they live under tents, or in the open air. 
There it is that they receive marks of refpcft fit)m 
all quarters, and that they give their advice, which 
is eag^riy fought after. They fcarce ever conde- 
fccnd to vifit eyen the palaces^ where their prcfence 
would be efteemed the higheft honour. If they 
^metimes yield to the ii^reaties of fome woman 
of very confiderable rank, their fendaJs which they 
leave at the door, give notice to the hulband that 
he is not allowed to enter. 

Thi marvellous of the Indian mythclpgy is 
}efs agreeable and lefs alluring than that of the 
Greeks. They have a fcape-horfe, analogous tq 
the fcape-goat of the Jews. They admit, as we 
do> good and bad angeis. The Lord, faith the 
Shaiter, formed the refolution of creating beings^ 
nfft^Q n^ht partake of his glory* He fpoke, an4 
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gcb rofe into exiftcncc ; thcjr feng in concert ^ ^^^ ^ 

the praifes of tixk Creates, and harnntony tseigmcd 
ill the celcftial regions, when two of thefc fpirits 
h^vipg revoljcd, drew a legion after them. The 
Supreme Beiog drove them into a place of tor- 
roent, from whence they were releafed at the in- 
t^rceffion of the f^thfiil dngels, upon conditions 
which at once inipked them with joy and terror. 
The rebels were fentcnced, under different forms, 
to undergo, in the loweft of the fifteen planets, 
punifliments proportionate to the enormity of 
their firft olSfence : accprdi^gly, each angel under- 
went eighty-feven tranfmigrations upon earth, 
before he animated the body of a cow, which 
holds the higheft rank anH>ng the animal tribes. 
Thefe different tranifiiugratians are i) many ftages 
q£ expiation, preparatory to a ^te of {Hobation, 
'Ssshich commence? as foon as the angel tranfmi- 
graJ;es from the body of the cow into that of a 
human being: in thi> fituation the Creator en- 
larges his intelleftual faculties, and conflitutes 
him a free agent; and his good or bad conduA 
hafteiis or retards the tiqie of his pardon. The 
good are, -^t their death, re-united to the Su- 
prcnae Being, and the wicked begin anew the sera 
of their expiation. 

From thi3 tradition i; appears, that the me- 
tempfychofis is an adtual punifhmait, and that 
the fouls which animate the generality of the 
brute creation, are nothing more than wicked 
Ipirits. This exjdanation is certainly not univer* 
ially adopted in India. It was probably invented 
by fome devotee of a melancholy and rigid caft^ 
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B o o K fof ^^ doftrine of the tranfmigration of fovHk 
feems originally to haye been founded rather oi\ 
hope than fear. 

In faft, it is natural to fuppofe that it was only 
adopted at firft as an idea that flattered and foothed 
mankind) and would eafily be embraced in a 
country where men, living under the influence 
of a delicious climate and a mild government, 
began to be fenfible of the (hortncfs of life. A 
fyfl:em, therefore, which extended it beyond its 
natural limits could not fail to be well received. 
It is a confolation to an old man, who fees him- 
felf deferted by all that is dear to him, to ima- 
gine that his enjoyments will ftiU remain, and 
that his diflblution only opens a paflage to ano« 
ther fcene of exiflence. At the fame time, it is 
equally # matter of confolation to the friends who 
attend him in his laft moments, to think, that in 
leaving the world he does not relinquifh the hopes, 
of rifmg once more into life. Hence was the rife 
and progrefs of the doftrine of tranfmigration. 
Reafon, diflatisfied with this iUufion, may urge in 
vain, that withbut recoUeftion there can be no con- 
tinuance or identity of being ; and that if a maq 
does not remember that he has exifted, he is in the 
fame fituation as if he had never exifted before : — 
Sentiment adopted what reafon difallowed. 

The Shatter, no doubt, has given a greater ah* 
of feverity to the doftrine of the metempfycho- 
fis, with a view of making it more inftrumental 
in fupporting the fyftem of morality neceflary 
to be eftabiifhed. Accordingly, upon this idea of 
tranfmigration confidered in the light of a punifh- 

ment. 
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ment, the Shatter expl^ns the duties which the * ©^ o * 
iangels were required to perform. The principal 
ones were charity, abftinence from animal food, 
and a fcrupulous adherence to the profeffion of 
their anceftors. This laft-mentioned prejudice, 
in which all thcfe people agree, notwithftanding 
they differ in their opinions concerning its origin, 
is without example, unlefs it be among the an- 
cient Egyptians, whofe inftitutions and thofe of 
the Indians have certainly fome hiftorical relation 
to each other, which is now unknown to us. But 
though the Egyptian laws eftablifhed a diftindlion 
of ranks, none were held in contempt : while, on 
the contrary, the laws of Brama, by the intro- 
du£tion perhaps of fome abufcs, feem to have 
condemned one part of the nation to pain and 

infamy. 

It is evident from the civil code, that the In- 
dians were almoft as civilized when Brama infti- 
tuted his laws, as they arc at prefent. Whenever 
a community begins to affume a certain form, it 
i^aturally 'divides into feveral claffes, according 
to the variety and extent of thofe arts that are 
ncceffary to fupply its demands. 

It was doubtlefs the intention of Brama, in 
confirming thefe different profefTions by fanftions 
in religion^ and in confining the exercife of them 
perpetually to the lame families, to give them a 
lafting eftablifhment on political principles ; but 
he did not forefee that by thefe. means he fhould 
obfbnft the progrcfs of difcoveries, which irj 
future might give rife to new occupations. Ac- 
cordingly, if we may judge from the fcrupulous 

atten- 
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• ^j^ * attcmaon paid by the Indians at this day to the 
lairs of Brama, we may affirm that induftry has 
made no advances among this people fince the 
lime of this legiflator ; and thatt they were ahnoft 
a3 civilized as they are at prefent, when they firft 
received his laws. This remark is fufficient to give 
us an idea of the antjqtrity of thefe people, who 
have made no improvements in knowledge fincc 
an era which feems to be the moft ancient in 
hiAory. 

DiFFEKEVT kinds of food were prefcribed by 
Btama tor theie refpe&ive tribes. The military, 
and iome other caftes, are allowed to eat veniibn 
and mutton; fome huibandmen and mechanics 
are indulged in the ufe of fifh; while others live 
only on milk and vegetables* The Bramins eat 
nothing that has had life. In general thefe people 
arc extremely fober ; but their abftinence is more 
or 1^ rigid, in proportion to the degree of labour 
their profefllons require. They are married in 
their infancy. 

T«E extravigant cufkan of burying the living 
with the dead, has prevailed in the old as well as 
in the new hemifphere ; among barbarous and 
civilized nations, in the moft defcrt as in the nx)fl: 
populous regions. Countries which never had 
any communication with each other, have equally 
jexhibited this cruel fpeftacle. Pride, exccffive 
fetf-love, and other paffions or vices, may have 
ipd men into the fame error in different climates. 

: It may however be prefumed, that a pra&ice 
fo evidently contrary to reafon, has been chiefly 
derived • from the dodrinc of the rcfurreilion of 

the 
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tiie body, and of 1^ future Kfe. The hope of !be- * ^^^ * 
fiig ferved in the other world by the fame perfons 
¥rho have obeyed us in this, has been the caufe 
of the Qaye being facrificed on the tomb of his 
mailer, and the if^ife on the corpfe of her hufband. 
Accordingly, all the records of this kind bear wit* 
neis, that tlicfe facrifices are moft frcquendy made 
upon the aibes of princes. 

According to this principle, the Indians ought 
never to have been led aftray by the idea of fuch 
an «travaga,t cuftom. Their prejudice in fa- 
•vour of the mctcmpfychofis is well known. They 
have always believed, and probably they will ever 
adiiere to the fame perfuafion, that the foul, at 
the dtfloludon of the body, goes to animate an« 
Other, and that thefe fiicceflive and continual 
^^ranfinigrations will never ceafe. How is it pof^ 
£fade, that with &ch a fyftem, it can have been 
fuppoifed diat the xihes of a wife would be mixed 
with thofe of a hufband, from whom fhe was to be 
feparated eternally ? This is one of thok number- 
icis inconfiftencies which in all parts of the world 
degrade the human mind. 

It has been a matter of doubt upon w'hat prin- 
ciple this inftitution has been founded, till our 
opinions were determined upon this point by the 
-publication of the civil code of Indoftan, tranflated 
from the Sanfcrit. 

The widows of the Incfians, whatever propen- 
fity every Hving creature may have to its own 
prefervation, refolve upon the facrifice of their 
lives with a degree of boldnefs. If they Ihould 
recje^e from it^ they would be degraded, ipovered 

with 
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BOOK ni^th rags, devoted to the meanefl employinents, 
and defpifed by the loweft of the (laves. Thcfe 
motives may poffibly have fomc fliarc in ftrength- 
cning their refolution : but they are chiefly urged 
on to this delperate aft from the fear of leaving 
qn odious memory behind them 9 and of conlign^ 
ing to infamy their children, whom they love with 
a degree of tenderncfs, which our more obdurate 
hearts have never experienced. 

These horrid fcenes are fortunately becoming 
every day lefe frequent. The Europeans never 
permit them in the territories over which their 
dominion extends. Some Moorifh princes have 
alfo profcribed them in their provinces^ Thofe 
among them whom the thiril oi gold hats induced 
ftill to fuffer them, have fet this pcrmiffion at {o 
high a price, that it can feldom be purchafed. 
But even this difficulty fometimes increaies the 
cagernefs to obtain it. There are women • who 
have been known to devote themfelves for a long 
time to the moft humiliating and hardeft labour, 
in order to collcdt the fums required for ^s ex- 
travagant fuicide. 

A Bramin*3 widow, young, beautiful, and 
engaging, was defirous of exhibiting this tragic 
fcenc at Suratj but her folicitations were not 
complied with. The lady, full of indignation, 
took a handful of burning coals, and, feemingly 
regardlefs of the pain, faid in a firm tone to the 
Nabob : Confider not alone fhe tenderne/s of my age 
and of myfex 5 fee with what infenfibility I bold this 
fire in my hands j and know that with equal conftancy 
IJhall throw my f elf into the flames. 

Truth/ 
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TkuTH, falfehood, fliame, and all forts of.^ ^^^ '^ 
civil or religious prejudices, are therefore capable 
of exalting the mind of man to a contempt of life, 
the greateft of all bleflings j of death, the greateft 
of all terrors j and of pain, the greateft of all 
evils. Short-fighted legiflators, why have ye not 
difcovered this . powerful fpring of action ? Or, 
if ye have known it, why have ye not availed your- 
ielves of it to attach us to our duties ? What good 
fathers, what obedient children, what true friends, 
what faithful citizens would ye not have made 
of us, by the mere diftributioh of the motives of 
honour and fhame ? If in the Malabar country 
the fear of contempt urges a young woman to 
throw herfelf into the flames i in what part of the 
world would not the fame principle induce a mo- 
'ther to luckle her own child, or a wife to be true 
to her hufband ? 

This kind of courage, which is founded on pre- 
judice rather than on charafter, is the only one 
the Indians poflTefs. In other refpefts they are of 
a weak, mild, and humane difpofition, and almoft 
ftrangers to feveral of the paflions that prevail 
among us. What motive of ambition indeed 
could there be among men deftined to continue 
always in the fame ftate ? The conftant and re- 
peated exercife • of the religious cereniionies is the 
only plealiire inoft of them enjoy. They love 
peaceable labour and an indolent life, and often 
quote this paffage of one of their favourite authors : 
'Tis better to fit ftill tbap to walk 5 better to Jleep 
than to awake j but death is better than all. , 

Their conftitution, and the exceffive heat of 
their climate, do not, as it has often been faid^ 

reftrain 
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» ^^ * icftnun the impctuofiiy of their ienfiial appetites, 
or weaken their pr<q)enfity to amorous pleafuFes. 
The multitude of courtefans wiA whidi the 
eoundy abounds, and the attention of the parents 
Ite marry their children before the fexes can have 
imy intercourfe with each other, are proofs of die 
▼iotence of their paifions. They are alfo addicted 
to avarice, the vice of weak bodies and narrow 
minds. 

Their arts are of little confequence. If wc 
except their cottons, there is nothing that comes 
from India that has either tafte or elegance. The 
fciences are (till more negleded i and the know* 
ledge of the moft learned Bramins does not go 
beyond the calculation of an edipfe. Be&re the 
Tartars had penetrated into this country, there 
was not a fingle bridge thrown over the rivers to 
make them paffabie. Nothing can be more 
wretched than the houfes of prayer they have 
lately built. The ancient pagodas, it is true, 
aftoniih us by their folidity and extent ; but their 
ftru<5kure and ornaments are of the worft kind«^ 
Repreientations of animals and miracles, coarfeiy 
carved in brick, cover the outfide as well as the 
infide of the walls. In the midft of the temple, 
upon an altar Ticfaly ornamented, ftands a divinity 
of a Coloflal fize, which is blackened by the fmoke 
f^ the lights that are conftantly burning round it^ 
and die front of which is always turned towards 
the principal gate, in order that thofe among its 
worfhippers, to whom the entrance of the fane-*- 
tuary is forbidden, may have a view of tlie bbjeft 
pf their adoration. When the people repair to 

their 
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their exercifes of derotion, thcy^ are u&crcd in by » ^^^ * 
the found of mufic, and they cany fans for the pur- 
f)ofe of keeping off infefts. The mode of doing 
homage to the idol, is by fongs, dances, and offer- 
ings. If the reputation of the divinity be Ipread 
far abroad, thoufands of pilgrims, in large cara- 
vans, are feen flocking in from the moft diftant 
places, who, in the courfe of their journey, are 
treated with the moft generous hofpitality^ Thefe 
pious fanatics are never ftopped in thefe laborious 
expeditions by the necelfity of paying to the Mogul 
government a tribute proportioned to their quality. 
The . military clafs have chofen to fix their refi- 
dence in the northern provinces, and the penin- 
fula is chiefly inhabited by the inferior tribes. 
Hence it has happened, that all the powers who 
have attacked India on the fide of the fea^ have 
met with fo little rcfiftance. It may not be im-- 
proper to remind thole philofophers, who main* 
tain that man is an animal deftined to fubfift upon 
the fruits of the earth, that the military people 
who indulge in animal food, are more robuft^ 
courageous^ and animated, and live longer than 
thofe of the other clafies who feed upon vege- 
tables. It muft however be acknowledged, that 
the diflference between the inliabitants of the north 
and fotith> is of too uniform a caft to be attributed 
entirely to the particular kind of nourifhment 
tfcey life. On one hand, the cold, the claflicity of 
the aiTf le& fertility, and more labour and exer* 
dfe, widi a more varied kind of life ; all thefe cir* 
cumftanoes increafe the appetite and the ftrength, 
excite a fpirit of reiblution and adivity, and give 

a firmer 
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B o^o K a gnncr tone and a longer power of duration to 
the organs : on the other, the heats of the ibuth^ 
together with great quantities of fruit, the facility 
of fubfifting without an aiStive life, a conftant 
perlpiration, a more free and lavilh ufe of the 
means conducive to population, more indulgence 
in effeminate pleafures, and a fedentary and uni- 
form courfe of exiftencc; thefe feveral circum- 
ftances, while they increafe the number of births, 
occalion a Ipeedier diflblution* Upon the whole 
it fhould feem, that though man was not by nature 
formed to confume the flefh of animak, he is 
endued with a power of accommodatbg himfelf 
to the various modes of life that prevail in every 
different climate; he therefore feeds upon the 
fpoils of the chace, upon the produce of the 
waters, or upon the fruits of the earth ; and be- 
comes either a fhepherd or a hufbandman, accord- 
ing to the fertility or barrennefs of the foil he in- 
habits. 

' The religion of Brama, though fimple in its 
origin, is divided into eighty-three fefts, which 
agree in fome fundamental points, and have no 
difputes about the reft : they live in amity with 
men of all profeflions, becaufe their own does not 
oblige them to make profelytes. The Indians 
feldom admit ftrangers to their worlhip, and al- 
ways with extreme reluftance. This was in fome 
meafure the Ipirit of the ancient fuperftitions, as 
appears from the example of the Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans : and though 
it has occafioned lefs ravages than the zeal of 
making converts, yet ftill it prevents the inter- 

courie 
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tourie of focietjr, and raifcs an additional barrier * ^^o k 
between one people and another, 

WttKN we confider how bounteoufly nature has 
provided for the happinefs of thefe fertile coun- 
tries, where every want is eafily fupplied; and 
where the compafllonate Call and moral fyftem of 
the natives render them equally averfe from per- 
fecution and the Ipirit of conqueft, we cannot 
help lamenting that a barbarous inequality fhould 
have diftinguilhed one part of the nation by power 
and privileges, while wretchednels and infamy 
are allotted to the reft of the inhabitants. What 
can be the caufe of this ftrange abufe of reafon ? 
It nmuft doubdefs be traced to that principle 
which has been the conftant fource of all the cala- 
mities that have befallen the inhabitants of this 
globe. 

We need only fuppofe that a powerful people, 
with few lights to direft them, adopt an original , 
error, which ignorance brings into credit: this 
error foon becomes general, and is made the bafis 
of an entire fyftem of politics and morality ; and 
men foon begin to find that their moft innocent 
propenfities are in oppofition with their duties. 
In order to conform to this new plan of morality, 
perpetual violence muft be offered to the plan of 
nature* This continual ftruggle will introduce a 
moft amazing contrariety into their manners j and 
the nation will be compofed of a fet of wretches, 
who will pafs their lives in mutually tormenting 
each* other, and accufing nature. Such is the 
pidure of all the people upon earth, excepting. 

Vol. I. H perhaps. 
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B o^ o K perhaps, a few focietics of favages. Abfurd pre-* 
judices have perverted human reafbn, and even 
ftifled that inftind which teaches animals to refift 
oppreffion and tyranny. Multitudes of the human 
race really believe themfelves to be the property of 
a fmall number of men who opprefs them. 

Such is the fatal progrefs of that original error, 
which impofhire has either produced or kept up in 
the mmd of man. May true knowledge revive thofe 
. rights of reafonable beings, which to be recovered, 
need only to be felt ! Sages of the earth, philofb- 
phers of every nation, it is yours alone to make 
laws, by pointing out thefe rights to your fellow- 
citizens. Take the glorious refolution to inftru6k 
your fellow-creatures, and be affurcd, that if truth 
is longer in diffufing and eftabliihing itfelf than 
error, yet its empire is more folid and lading. Error 
paffeth away ; but truth remains. Mankindj allured 
by the expeftation of happinefs, the road to which 
you will fliew them, will liften to you with attention^ 
Excite a fenfe of fhame in the breafts of thofe nu- 
merous hireling flaves, who are always ready, at 
the command of their mafters, to deftroy their fel- 
Jow-citizens. Roufe ail the powers of human na- 
ture to oppofe this fubverfion of fecial laws. Teach 
mankind that liberty is the inftitution of God j au- 
.thority that of man. Expofe thofe myftcrious arts 
which hold the world in chains and darknefs : let 
the people be fenfible how far their credulity has 
been impofed upon ; let them re-,aflume with one * 
accord the ufe of their faculties, and vindicate the 
honour of the human race. 

B£SX0£ 
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Beside the natives, the Portuguefe found Mo- ® ^^^ ^* 
hammedans in India, fbme of whom came from 
the borders of Africa. Moft of them were de- 
fcendents of the Arabs, who had either fettled 
here or made incurfionsv They had poffeffed 
themfelves of all the countries, as far as the Indus, 
by the force of arms. The moft enterprizing among 
them had afterwards paffed this river, and pene- 
trated by degrees as far as the extremities of the 
Eaft. On this immenfe continent they became the 
fadors of Arabia and Egypt, and were treated 
withdiftinguilhed refpeft by all the fovereigns who 
wiftied to keep up an intercourfe with thefe coun- 
tries. Here they multiplied exceedingly; for as 
their relijgion allowed polygamy, -they married in 
every place where they made any ftay. 

. Their fuccefs was ftill more rapid and lafting 
in the iflands that lie fcattered in this ocean. The 
want of commerce procured them the beft recep- 
tion both from princes and their fubjefts. They 
foon rofe to the high^ft dignities in thefe petty 
ftates, and became the arbiters of government. 
They took advantage of the fuperiority of their 
knowledge, and the fupport they received from 
their country, to eftablifh an univerfal dominion. 
The defpots and their vaflals, in order to ingra- 
tiate themfelves with them, abandoned a religion 
to which they had no great attachment, for new 
opinions which were to procure them feme ad- 
vantages. This facrifice was the lefs difficult for 
them, as the preachers of tha Koran made no 
fcruple of mixing ancient fuperftitions among thofe 
they wilhed to cftablilh. 

H 2 These 
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B o^ o K These Mohammedan Arabs^ who were apoftles 
I. ^^'m^ and merchants at the fame time, had already pio« 
pagated their religion by pvirchafing a great num- 
ber of flaves, to whom> after they had been dr- 
cumciied >nd inftnifted in their doftrine^ they 
gave their freedom; but as a certain pride pre- 
vented them from mixing their blood with that of 
thefe freedmen, the latter have in procels of time 
become a diftinfk people> inhabiting the coaft of 
the Indian peninfula from Goa to Madrais* They 
underftand neither the Per(ian> the Arabian, nor 
the Mooriih language, and confine themfelves to 
that of the countries in which they live. Their 
rdigion is a ipecies of Mohammedanifm extremdy 
corrupted by Indian fiiperftidons. On the coaft 
of Coromandel, where they are known by the 
name of Coolies, they are broko-s, fecretaries, 
merchants, and failors ; and on the Malabar coaft, 
where they are called Pooliahs, they exercife the 
fame profeffions, though with lefs credit; for their 
avaricious^ falfe, and fanguinary charafters occafion 
a general miflruft. 

th*c"pSrtJl^ Indostan, which has fmce been almoft entirely 
juHc on the reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the 
arrival of the Portuguefe, divided between the 
kings of Cambaya, Delhi, Bifnagar, Narzingua, 
and Calicut, each of which reckoned fevcral fo- 
vereigns, more or lefs powerful, among their tri- 
butaries. The laft of thefe liaonarchs, who is , bet- 
ter known by the name of Zamorin, which i^nfwers 
to that of emperor^ than by the name of his capital 
city, poflefTed the moft maritime ftates, and his 
empire extended over all the Malabar^ 

There 
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Therb is an ancient tradition, that when the ^'O o k 
Arabs beg^ to eftablifli themfelves in India in 
the eighth century, the king of Malabar was fo 
highly pleaied with their religion, that he not 
only embraced the Mohammedan faith, but alfo 
refolved to end his days at Mecca. Calicut, the 
place where he embarked| attradtcd fo much the 
notice and refpeft of the Moors, that they infen- 
fibly acquired the habit of carrying their fhips 
there. This port, however inconvenient and 
dangerous it was, became, from the mere effeft of 
this fuperftition, the riqheft ftaple of thefe countries. 
Precious ftones, pearls, amber, ivory, china-ware, 
gold and filver, filks and cottony, indigo, fugar, 
^ices, valujjble woods, perfumes, beautiful var- 
nifties, and whatever adds to the luxuries of life, 
were brought there from all parts of the Eaft, 
Some of thefe rich commodities came by fea ; but 
as navigation was neither fo fafe, nor purlued with 
fo much fpirit as it hath been fmce, a great part 
of them was conveyed by land Qn the backs of 
oxen ^d elephants. 

^ Gam A, informed of thefe particulars at Me- 
linda, where he touched, took an able pilot from 
thence to cpnduft him to that port in which com- 
merce was the moft fiourifhing. Here he fortu- 
nately met with a Moor of Tunis, who under- 
ftood the Portuguefe language, and who having 
been an aftonilhed witnefs of the exploits of thefe 
people on the coaft of Barbary, had conceived an 
attachment for them, w^ich rofe fuperior to his 
prejudices. This predileftion engaged the Moor 
to exert himfclf to the utmoft of his power in die 
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B 0^0 K fervice of thefe people, who placed an implicit 
confidence in him. He procured Gama an au- 
dience of the Zamorin, who propofed an alliance, 
and a treaty of commerce with the king his mafter.- 
This was upon the point of being concluded, 
when the Muffulmen found means to excite fufpi- 
cions againft a rival power, whofe courage, afti- 
vity and knowledge they dreaded. The reports 
the/ made to him of the ambition and, reftlefs 
Ipirit of the Portuguefe, made fuch an impreffion 
on the mind of the prince, that he refolved to 
deftroy thofe adventurers to whom he had juft be- 
fore given fo favourable a reception. 

Gama, apprized of this change by his faithful 
' guide, fent his brother back to the fleet, with the 
following inftrudbions : If you Jhould hear that I 
am thrown intoprifony or put to death y I forbid you^ 
as your commander y either to come to my ajjifiancey or 
avenge my death \ Jet Jail immediately y and injorm the 
king of the 'particulars of our voyage. 

Fortunately the Portuguefe were not reduced 
to thefe extremities. The Zamorin, however de- 
firous^ diid not dare to carry his defign into execu- 
tion ; and the admiral was allowed to return to his 
fleet. After making fome well-timed reprifals, 
which procured a reflitution of the- merchandife and 
of the hofl:ages he had left in Calicut, he failed for' 
ECirope. 

It is impoflTible to defcribe the joy that pre- 
vailed at Lifbon on his return. The inhabitants 
beheld themfelves on the point of eftablifhing the 
richeft commerce in the world, and being as 
much addifted to fuperftition as to avarice, flat- 
tered 
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tcred themfelves at the fame time that they fhould » o^ o k 
propagate their relfgion, either by perfuafion» or 
ty the force of arms. The pope§, who omitted 
no opportunity of confirming their opinion of 
their fopreme authority upon earth, gave the 
Portuguefe all the coafts they Ihould diffover in 
the £a(l, and infpired this litde (late with ajl the 
folly of conqueft. 

Numbers were eager to embark on board the 
new fleet that was fitted out for the expedition to 
India. - Thirteen veffels that failed from the Ta- 
gus, under the command of Alvares Cabral, ar- 
rived at Calicut, and reftoredfome of the Zamo- 
rin^s fubjefts, whpon Gama had carried away with 
him. Thefe Indians ipoke in the moil favourable 
terms of the treatment they had received; but it 
was a long time before the Zamorin was reconciled 
to the Portuguefe ; the Moorifh party prevailed, 
and the people of Calicut, fcduced by their in- 
trigues, maflacred fifty of the adventurers. Cabral, 
in revenge, burnt all the Arabian veffels in the 
harbour, cannonaded the town, and then failed ftrft 
to Cochin, and afterw^ds to Cananpr^ 

The Hing^ of both thpfe town^ gave him fpices,* 
offered him gold and filver, and propofed an alli- 
ance with him agaiilft the Zamorin, to whom they 
were tributaries. The kings of Onor, Culan, and 
feveral other princes made the fame overtures; 
flattering themfelves that they ihould all be re- 
lieved from the tribute they paid to the Zamorin, 
^t they ihould extend the fi-ontiers of their do- 
minions, and fee their harbours crowded with the 
^ils Qf Afia. This general infatua;tion procured. 

H 4 to 
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whole country of Malabar, that wherever they 
appeared they gave the lawr No fovereign was 
fufiered to enter into an alliance with them, un- 
lefs he would acknowledge himfelf dependent on 
the court of LiA)on, give leave that a citadel 
ihould be built in his capital, and fell his mcr- 
chandife at the price fixed by the buyer. The 
foreign merchant was obliged to wait till the 
Portuguefe had complete their lading; and no 
perlbn was fufTered to navigate thefe feas without 
producing paflports fix>m them. The wars ki 
which they were unavoidably engaged, gave litde 
interruption to their trade; with a fmall number 
of men they defeated numerous armies; their 
enemies met with them every where, and always 
fled before them ; and, in a ihort time, the Ihips 
of die Moors, of the Zamorin and his dependants,. 
no longer dared to make their appearance. 

The Portuguefe, thus become the conquerors 
of the Eaft, were perpetually fending rich cargoes 
to their own country, which refounded with the 
fame of their exploits. The port of l^ifbon gra- 
dually became the refort of all the traders in Eu- 
rope, and the grand mart of Indian commodities ; 
for the Portuguefe, who brought them immediately 
from India, fold them at a lower rate than the 
merchants of other nations. 

To fecure and extend thefe advantages, it be- 
came neceflary to call in the aid of refleftion to 
correft and ftrengthen what had hitherto been 
the offspring of chance, of a Angular intrepidity, 
and a happy concurrence of circumflances. It 
9 was 
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"was ncceflary to dftabKlh a fyftem of power and » o o k 
€ommerce> which, at the fame time that it. was 
extcnj&ve enough to take in all objefts, fliould be 
fo well conneded, that all the parts of the grand 
edifice intended to be raifed, Ihould mutually 
ftrengthen^ each other. Notwithftanding the in- 
formation the court of Liibon had receired from 
the accounts tranfmitted from India, and the 
teftimony of thofe who had hitherto been intrufted 
with the management of its interefts in that 
quarter ; it wifely repofed all its confidence in 
Alphonfo Albuquerque, the moft difcerning of 
all the Portuguefe who had vifited Afia, 

The new viceroy acquitted himfelf beyond ex- 
peftation: he found it necefTary that Portugal 
ihould have a fettlement which might eafily be 
defended, where there was a good harbour and a 
wholefome air, and where the Portuguefe might 
refreih themfclyes, after the fatigues of their paf- 
fage fi-orp Europe, With this view he caft his 
eyes upon Goa, which he forefaw would be an im- 
portant acquifition to Lifbon. 

Goa, which rifes in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, is fituated near the middle of the coafl of ColTy the 
Malabar, upon an ifland feparated from the con- ^'""*"'^*' 
tinerit by the two branches of a river, which 
ilTuing from the Balagate mountains, falls into the 
fea at the diftance of three leagues from the city> 
after having : formed under its walls one of the 
fineft harbours in the world. Numerous canals 
formed entirely by the hand of nature, thick 
woods with very good roads through them, mea- 
dows enameUed with an infinite variety of flowers, 

villas 
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butc to render this a delightful ifland, the cir- 
cumference of which may be about ten leagues ; 
and the land exhibits an agreeable variety ^of 
vallies and rifing grounds. Before the entrance 
into the road, we obferve the two peniniulas of 
Salfette and Barda, which ferve the double pur- 
pofes of defence and Ihelter to the city. They 
are guarded by forts lined with artillery, where alt 
ihips are obliged to ftop before they come to an 
anchor in the harbour. 

Go A, thougli not fo confiderable at that time 
as it has been fince, was looked upon as the mofl: 
advantageous poft in India. It belonged to the 
king of theDecan; but Idalcan, who was intruft- 
ed with the government of it, had aflumed an 
independency, and endeavoured to extend his 
power in Malabar. While this ufurper was pur- 
fuing his fchemes on* the continent, Albuquerque 
appeared before the gates of Goa, took the city 
by ftorm, and acquired this valuable advantage 
with very little lofs. 

Idalcan, informed of the lofs he had fuftained, 
did not hefitate a moment what mealures he 
fhould tike. In conjun&ion even with the In- 
dians, his enemies, who were almoft as much.in- 
terefted in this matter as himfelf, he marched to- 
wards the capital, with a degree of expedition 
never before known in that country. The Por- 
tuguefe having no firm, footing there, and finding 
themfelve$ unable to preferve their conqueft, re- 
treated to their fhips which kept their * ftation in 
the harbour, and fent to Cochin for a reinforce- 

ment. 
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ment. 'While they were waiting for it, their 
provifions failed. Idalcan offered them a fuppljr, 
giving them to underftand, That be chofe to. con-^ 
quer by armsy and not by famine. It was cuftomary 
at that time, in the Indian wars, for the arniies • 
to fuffer' provifions to be carried to their enemies. 
Albuquerque rejefted the offer made him, with 
this reply, That he would receive no pre/ents from 
Idalcan till they "utxere friends. The fuccour he 
hourly, expefted never arrived. 

This difappointment determined him to retreat, 
and to poftpone the execution of his darling pro- 
jed to a more favourable opportunity, which pre* 
fented itfelf a few months after. Idalcan being 
obliged to take the fijeld again to preferve his do- 
minions from abfolute deftruftion, Albuquerque 
made a fudden attack upon Goa, which he carried 
by ftorm, and fortified himfelf in the place. As 
the harbour of Calicut was good for nothing, and 
ceafed to be frequented by the Arabian veflels, all 
its trade and riches were transferred to this city, 
which became the metropolis of all the Portuguefe 
fettlements in India. 

The natives of the country were too weak, too 
difpirited, and too much at variance, to put a ftop 
to the fuccefs of this enterprifimg nation. No- 
thing, remained to be done but to guard againjft 
the Egyptians, nor was the leaft precaution either 
omitted or neglected. 

1 • I • /• 1 1 /• Manner m 

Egypt, which is confidered as the parent of all which the 
hiftorical antiquities, the fource of policy, and the carded on' 
nurfery of arts and fciences, afi:er having remained \ll^^ J'JJ^re 
for ages in a ftate of feparation fix>m the reft of ^^*(Ch'^J" 
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wife country, iinderftood and praftifed naviga* 
tion. The inhabitants had long neglefted the 
Mediterranean, where they did not certainly ex- 
peft any great advantages, and direfted their 
courfe towards the Indian ocean, which was the 
mie channel of wealth. 

Struck with the fituation of this country be- 
tween two (eas, one of which opens the road to 
the Eaft, and the other tQ the Weft, Alexander 
formed the dcfign of fixing the feat of his empire 
in Egypt, and of making it the center of trade to 
the whole world. This prince, who had more 
difcernment than any other conqueror, faw that if 
it were poffible to form an union between his prc- 
fcnt and future acquifitions, he muft make choice 
of a country which nature feems to have placed, 
as it were, in contaft with Africa and Afia to 
conneft them with Europe. The premature death 
of the greateft commander that hiftory and fable 
have held up to • the admiration of mankind, 
would for ever have annihilated thcfe vaft pro- 
je6ts, had they not been in 'part purfued by 
Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants ; who, upon the 
divifion of the moft magnificent Ipoil ever known^^ 
claimed Egypt for his (hare. 

In the reign of this new fovereign and his im- 
mediate fucceflbrs, commerce made prodigious 
improvements. Alexandria was the mart of the 
merchandife that came from India, and the port 
of Berenice on the Red Sea was put into a ftate 
fit to receive them. In order to facilitate the 
communication between the two cities, a canal 

was 
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was digged, which iflued from one of the branches ^ o^o K 
of the Nile, ami difcharged itfelf into the Ara- 
bian Gulph, B7 the fkilfal management of feve- 
ral ftreams, and by a great number of fluices 
conftrufted with ingenuity, the canal was fex- 
tended to the length of fifty leagues j its breadth 
was five and twenty toifes, and its depth was 
made fufficient for the fliips it was intended to 
bear. This magnificent work, for fbmc philolb- 
phical reafons, the detail of which would take up 
too much of our time, was not attended with thofe 
advantages that were expefted fi-om it^ fo that it 
fell to ruin imperceptibly. 

The government attempted, by every poflible 
means, to fupply the want o£ it. In the midft of 
thofe barrel* • and parched up defarts through 
which it was neceffary to pafs, different inns were 
eftablilhed, and repofitorics of water formed, 
where the travellers with their caravans rcfi-efhed 
themfelves and their camels. 

A WRITER, who has entered deeply into this 
fubjeft, and whofe accounts we follow, tells us, 
that Ibme of the numerous veffcls that were built 
in confequence of thefe connexions, traded only 
in the gulph with the Arabians and Abyflinians. 
Among thofe which ventured out into the main 
ocean, fome failed fouthward to the right along 
the eaftern coafts of Africa, as far as the ifland 
of Madagafcar -, while others, (leering to the left 
towards the Pcrfian gulph, went even as far as 
the Euphrates, to trade with the people on its 
banks, particularly with the Greeks, whom Alex- 
ander had brought there with him in his expedi- 
tions. 
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the hopes of gam, penetrated as far as the mouths 
of the Indus, traverfed the coaft of Malabar, and 
touched at the ifland of Ceylon, known to the 
ancients by the name of Taprobane. A very 
fmall number pafled through the Coromandel to 
go up the river Ganges, as far as Polybotra, a 
town the moft celebrated in India on account of 
its riches. Thus induftry proceeded by gradual 
advancesj from one river or coaft to another, to 
appropriate the produftions of thofe countries 
that abound moft in fruits, flowers, perfumes, 
precious ftones, and all the delicacies of volup- 
tuous luxury. 

The boats made ufe of in thefe expeditions 
were long and flat, not unlike thofe .^at are feen 
upon the Nile. Befpre the invention of the com- 
pafs, in confequence of which larger veflTels, car- 
rying more fail, were fitted out for the main 
ocean, it was neceflTary to row clofe to diQ Ihore, 
and to follow the windings of the coaft from one 
point of land to another. The fides of the fhips 
were alfo made lefe, in order to weaken the power 
of the wind over them ; and the fliips were more 
fhallow, left they fhould flxike againft rocks, 
fands, or Ihallows. Thus a voyage, not fo long 
by one- third as thofe which are now performed 
in lels than fix months, fometimes lafted five years 
or more. The deficiency of the fliips in fize, 
was then fupplied by numbers; and the difad- 
vantages of flow failing were compenfated by the 
frequcAt fleets that were fitted out. 

The 
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The Egyptians exported to India the fame ar- book 
tides that have been carried there ever fince, to 
wit, woollen manufadtures, iron, lead, • copper, 
fome fmall pieces of workmanfhip in glafs and 
iilver, in exchange for ^gfgf ebony, tortoife- 
fliell, white and printtJjjjiSinfite, Tilks, pearls, pre- 
cious ftones, cinnamon, fpiccs, and particularly 
frankihcenfe i which was a perfunje the moft in 
cfte^m, from ih| being ufed in divine worfhip, 
alnd contributing to the gratification of princes* 
It fold at fo hi|di a price, that the merchants adul- 
terated under |)retence; of improvii^ it. So ap- 
prehenfive is sivarice of being defrauded by po- 
verty, that the w^dlfanen who were employed in 
making it were naked; having only a girdle about 
their loins, th# ends of which were feaJed by the 
proprietor of -the manuf^^fturj^ 

All the fea&ring anclHlf^ihg nations in the 
Mediterranean r^forted to th^^^ofts of Egypt to 
purchafe the produftions of In^t^When Car- 
thage and Corinth became the viftiirS of the vices 
introduced by their opulence, the Egyptians were 
themfelves obliged to cxpo^rt the richcs^fsrith which 
thefe cities formerly loaded their own vcjOTels. As 
their maritime power increafed, they extended 
their navigation as far as Cadiz. They could 
fcarcely fupply the demands of Rome, the luxury 
of which kept pace with its conquefts ; at the 
fame time that the'* Egyptians themfelves were 
arrived at fuch a pitch of extravagance, that the 
accounts given of it have the air of romance. 
Cleopatra, with whom their empire and hiftorv 
expired, was as profufe as 4he was libidinous. 

But 
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the advantages they derived from the Indian trade 
were fo great, that after they were fubdued and 
J)lundered, lands, provifions, and merchandifc, 
bore double the price at Rome. If Pliny may 
be credited, the conqucipr, by reinftating the 
conquered in this Iburce of opulence, which was 
calculated rather to flatter their vanity than to 
aggrandiie their power, gained twenty thoufand 
per cent. Though it be evident that this calcu- 
lation is exaggerated, we may from thence form 
a conjedure q£ the profits that muft have been 
gained in thofe diftant ages, when the Indians 
were not fb well acquainted with their own in* 
tereft. 

While the Romans had virtue enough to 
preferve the power acquired by their anceftors, 
Egypt contributed greatly to fupport the dignity 
of the empire by the riches it poured into it from 
India. But the fulnefs of luxury, like the corpu* 
lency of the body, is a fymptom of approaching 
decay. This vaft empire funk under its own 
weight, and, like levers of wood or metal, whofe 
cxceffive length contributes to their weaknefs, 
it broke, and was divided into two immenfe 
parts. 

Egypt was annexed to the eaftem empire, 
which lafted longer than the weftern; becaufe it 
was not attacked fo early, or with fo much vi- 
gour. If riches could have fupplied the place of 
courage, its fituation and refources would even 
have made it invincible. But the inhabitants of 
this empire had nothing except ftratagem to op- . 

pofe 
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pok againft an enemy, who, to the ehthuliafni * ^^ ^ 
of a new religionj joined all the ftrength of an 
uncivilized people; A torrent, the fwell of which 
was thus increafing- from the raviges it made, was 
not tc^be flopped, by fo flight a bafrien In the 
feventh century it Iwept away feveral provinces, 
and Egypt among the, reft; which, after having 
been one of the principal empirte of antiquity, 
and the model of all modern monarchies, was at 
length deftined to fink into that ftate of languor 
and oblivion, in which it remains to this day. 

The Greeks comforted themfelves under this 
misfortune, on finding that the war3 of fhe Sara-*" 
cens had diverted the ftream of the Indian com^ 
merce fi-om Alexandria to Conftantinople, by twd 
channels already well known. Ohe of thefe was 
the Euxine or Black Seaj where it was ufual to 
embark to go up the Phafis ; at firfl: upon large 
veflels, and afterwards upon fmaller ones, which 
failed as far as Serapanna j from whencej in four 
or five days, the rtterchants conveyed their com- 
modities by land-carriage to the river Cyrus, 
which falls into the Cafpian fea. Having crofled 
this tempeftuous ocean, thfey arrived at the mouth 
of the Oxus, which extended almoft as far as the 
iburce of the Indus, and , from whence they re- 
turned the fame way, laden with the treafures of 
Afia. Such was one of the means of communi-* 
cation between this continent, always naturally 
rich, and thiat of Europe, which was then poofj 
and ravaged by its own inhabitants. 

The other channel of communication was more 
fimple. The Indian veffels, faHing/rom diflfercnt 
, Vol. L I coiifts> 
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their cargoes on the banks of the Euphrates, from 
whence tJiey were carried in a day or two to Pal- 
myra, and were fent off to the coafls of Syria 
from that city ; which undoubtedly oii|pd its 
origin to the idea of its fervmg for that kind of 
ftaple, eftablilhed in one of thofe very unconunon 
parts of Arabia, where trees, water, and a foil 
fufceptible of cultivation, are to be found. This 
city, though fituated between the two great em- 
pires, of the Romans and Parthians, was ftiU for a 
long time allowed to remain neuter. It was ^t 
length fubdued by Trajan, who did not withdraw 
any of its riches from it. It was even during the 
courfe of the hundred and fifty years' of its being 
a Roman colony, that thofe temples, porticos, and 
palaces, were raifed within its walls, after the 
model of the Greek architefture j and the ruins 
of which, fo accurately delineated, have lately 
excited fo much of our admiration and aftonifh-* 
ment. The prolperities of this celebrated city 
became fatal to it, fince they determined the 
queen to attempt to throw off an alle^ance which 
was not oppreffive: it was utterly ruined by 
Aurelian. This emperor, it is true, afterwards 
permitted a few citizens, who had furvived the 
calamities of their country, to reftore it, and to live 
there : but it is a more eafy matter to deftroy than 
to rebuild. This feat of commerce, of arts, and 
of the grandeur of Zenqbia, became gradually- 
an obfcure place, a fortrefs of little cpnfequence, 
fuid at length a miferable village, confifting of 
thirty or forty huts, built in the ipacious cir- 
cuit 
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cuit of a public edifice formerly of great magni- ^ 
ficence. * ^ 

Palmyra being deftroyed,* the caravans, after 
fonne fluctuations, conftantly took the road of 
Aleppo: which, by means of the harbour of 
Alexandretta, turned the current of wealth to Con- 
ftantinople, that was at length become the general 
mart of all the produftions of India. 

This fingle advantage might have retarded the 
fall of the empire, and, perhaps, have reftored it 
to its ancient grandeur: but that grandeur had 
been acquired by arms, by virtues, and by frugal 
manners; and it was now deftitute of all thofe 
means of maintaining its profperity. The Greeks, 
corrupted by the prodigious acceffion of wealth, 
which an exclufive commerce poured in upon 
them almofl: without any efforts or aftivity of 
their own, abandoned themfelves to that indolent 
and effeminate way of, life, which is infallibly 
brought on by luxury ; they gave up their time 
to the frivolous pleafures of the brilliant and vo- 
luptuous arts ; and to futile, obfcure; and fophif- 
tical difquifitions on matters of tafte and lenti- 
ment, and even of religion and politics. They 
could fuffer themfelves to be oppreflfed, but knew 
not how to afTert their right to be properly go- 
verned; and alternately made their court td ty- 
rants by the moft abjeft adulation, or irritated 
them by" a faint rehftance. When the emperors 
had bought thefe people, they fold th^m to all 
the monopolizers who aimed at enriching them- 
felves by the ruin of the ftate. The government, 
ftill more corrupted than its fubjefts, fufFcred its 
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oit the treaties it entered into with the ftrangers, 
whofe ihips frequented its ports. The Italians 
had infenfibly engroffed the carrying trade, which 
the Greeks had for a long time kept in their own 
hands. This branch of" bufmefs, which confifts 
more in activity than profit, was doubly ufeful to 
a trading nation, whofe chief riches arife from 
maintaining their vigour by labour. Indolence 
haftened the deftruftion of ConftantinOple, which 
was prefled and furrounded on all fides by the 
conquefts of the Turks. The Genoefe fell "into 
the precipice which their perfidy and avarice had 
digged for them. Mohammed the fecond drove 
them from CafFa, to which place they had, of 
late years, cirawn the greateft part of the Afiatic 
trade. 

The Venetians did not wait for this event to 
give them an (^>portunity of reviving their con- 
nexions with Egypt. They had experienced more 
indulgence than they expefted frorti a govern- 
ment eftablifhed fmce the laft crulkdes, and nearly 
refembling that of Algiers. The Mammelucs, 
who at the time of thefe wars had taken pofleffion 
qf a throne of which they had hitherto been the 
lupport, were for the moft part flaves brought 
from CirCaflia in their infancy, and trained up 
early to a military life. The fupreme authority 
was veft^ed in a chief and a council compofed of 
four-and -twenty principal perfons. This mili- 
tary corps, which, eafe would unavoidably have 
enervated, was recruited every year by a multi- 
tude of bo)4 adventurers^ who flocked from afi 
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parts, with a view of making their fortune. Thefe ^ o^o k 
greedy people were prevailed upon, by a fum of 
money and pronnifes, to confent that their coun- 
try Ihould be made the mart of Indian merchan- 
dife ; and were thus bribed into a meafure, which 
the political intereft of their Hate would always 
have required them to adopt. The inhabitants 
of Pifa and Florence, of Catalonia and Genoa, 
received fome benefit from this change; but it 
was of fignal advantage to the Venetians, by whofb 
management it was effefted. Affairs were in this 
fituation when the Portuguefe made their appear- 
ance in India. 

This great event, and the confequences that 
immediately followed it, occafioned much imeafi- 
itefe at Venice. This republic, fo celebrated for 
its wifdom, had lately been difeoncerted by a 
league which it could not oppofe, and which it 
certainly had no reafon to forefee. Several princes 
of different interefts who were rivals in power, 
and had pretenfions of an oppofite nature, united, 
ih defiance of all the rules of juftice and policy, 
JO deftroy a flate which had not given the lealt 
umbrage to any of them ; and even Lewis the 
Xllth, who of all thefe princes was the moil 
interefted in the prefervation of Venice, brought 
it to the brink of ruin by the viftory of Aigna- 
delle. The quarrels which muft necelTarily arife 
among fuch allies, joined to the prudence of the 
republic, faved it from this danger ; which, though 
riiore imminent in appearance, was, in faft, not 
fe great nor fo immediate, as that i^ wists n0w cx- 
-- ' I 3 pofed 
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the Cape of Good Hope. 

Venice foon perceived that her commerce, and 
confequently her power, was on the point of being 
transferred to the Portuguefe. Every expedient 
was tried that an able adminiftration could fuggeft» 
Some of the fkilfbl emifTaries, which the flatc 
took care to retain and employ dexteroufly in ali 
places, perfuaded the Arabs fettled in their country^ 
andthofe that were difperfed over India, or the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, that as their intereft was 
equally concerned with that of Venice, they 
ought to unite with her againft a nation, which had 
made itfelf miftrefs of the common fource of their 
riches. 

The rumour of this league reached the Sultan 
of Egypt, whofe attention was already awakened 
by the misfortunes he felt, as well as thofe he 
forefaw. The cuftoms, which conftituted a prin- 
cipal branch of his revenue, and by which five 
per cent, was levied on the importation, and ten 
on the exportation of Indian goods, began to 
bring in little or nothing. The frequent bankr 
ruptcies, which were the neceffary confcquence 
of the embarraffment of affairs, exalperated men's 
minds againft the government, which is .always 
relponfible to the people for the calamities they 
endure. The militia, which was ill paid, fear- 
ing that their fubfiftence would be ftill more 
precarious, raifed mutinies, which are more to 
be dreaded in the decline of a ftate, than in the 
time of its prosperity. Egypt was equally a 

fufferer 
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fufFerer by the trade which the Portuguefe them- » o^o k 
felves carried on, as by the interruption which its <■■ -^ — - ^ 
own connmerce experienced from their afts of 
violence. 

Th? Egyptians might have extricated them- 
felves from thefe misfortunes by fitting out a fleet ; 
but the Red Sea afforded no materials for this 
purpofe. The Venetians removed this obftacle 
by fending wood and other materials to Alex- 
andria, which were conveyed by the Nile to Cairo, 
from whence they were carried by camels to Suez. 
In the year 1508, four large veflfels, one galleon, 
two gallies, and three galliots, were difpatched 
from this celebrated port to India. 

The Portuguefe, who forefaw this confederacy. The Portu- 
had the preceding year laid a fcheme to prevent thcmfeirea 
it, by maldng themfelves mafters of the Red Sea : JhcRcdSct. 
they were certain, that with this advantage they 
Ihould have nothing to fear from this connexion, 
nor from the combined forces of Egypt and Ara- 
bia. With this view, they formed a plan to feize 
upon the ifland of Socotora, which is fituated at 
the diftance of a hundred and eighty leagues from 
the {baits of Babelmandel, which are formed by 
Cape Guardafeu on the African fide, and by Cape 
Fartack on the fide of Arabia. 

Another advantage was to arife to them from 
this conqueft, that of being poflefled of the moft 
perfeft aloes that have ever been known. 

The plant which produces this juice and gives 
it its name, is furnifhed with a number of thick 
leaves, from the midft of which there iflues a very 
beautifiil clutter of red flowers. Thefe leaves are 

I 4 gathered. 
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* ^i^ ^ gathered, and the fluid they contain is extrafted 
by a flight degree of preflTure. This fluid being 
cleanfed of its groflcr particles, and infpiflated by 
the heat of the fun, forms the fuccotrinc aloes, 
which is eafily diftinguiflied &om the other kinds, 
I;y its yellow colour, its brightnefs, its tran^a^ 
rency, its powerful fixiell, and its bitter and aro* 
matic tafl:e. 

Tristan d'AcuNHA failed from Portugal with 
2, confiderable armament to attack this ifland. 
Upon his landing, he was oppofed by Ibrahim, 
fpn of the king of the people of Fartack,. who was 
fovereign of part of Arabia and Socotora. This 
young prince was killed in the engagement j the 
Portuguefe befieged the only town that was ip, 
the ifland, and carried it by ft:orm, though it was 
defended to the lafl: extremity by a garrifon fuperior . 
in nuiT^ber to their fmall army. The foldiers that, 
cpmpofed this garrifon refolved not to furvive the 
.fon of their fovereign, refufed to capitulate, and 
were all, to the lafl; man, put to the fword. The I 

intrepidity of d'Acunha's troops was not to be 
damped by thefe exertions of courage. 

This fuccef$ful enterprife was not attended with 
the advantages fhat wereexpefted from it. It was 
found that the iflancj was barren, that it had no 
port, and that the fliips which came from the Red 
Sea never touched there, . though they could not 
enter the gulph without taking an obfervation of 
it. ' Accprdingly, the Egyptian fleet found a fafe 
paflage into the Indian ocean, whe^e it joined that 
of Cambay^. Thefe united armaments were fuc- 
ceisfol againft jhe Pprtyguefe^ who were con- 

fiderably 
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fiderably weakened by the great number of veflels book 
they had lately difpatched witli merchandife to 
Europe. This triumph, however, did not laft 
long ; the conquered party were fupplied with 
reinforcements, and regained their- fuperiority, 
which, they ever after preferred. The armaments^ 
which continued to come from Egypt, were al- 
ways beaten and difperfed by the fmall Portuguefe 
fquadrons that cruized at the entrance of the 
gulph. ' 

As thefe fkirmilhes, however, kept up a conftant 
alarm, andjOccafioried fome expence, Albuquerque 
thought it incumbent on him to put an end to 
them by the deftruftion of Suez : a projeft which 
was thwarted by a variety of obftacles. 

Thb Red Sea, which feparates Arabia from 
Upper'' Ethiopia and part of Egypt, is three hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in length, and forty in 
breadth. . As there is no river falling into it of 
iujfEcient force to counteraft the influence of the 
tide, it is more afFefted by the motions of the 
great ocean, than any of the inland feas nearly in 
the fame latitude. It is not much expofed to 
tempefts ; the winds ufiiaUy blow froni north and 
Ibuth, and being periodical like the monfoons in 
India, invariably determine • the feafon of failing 
into or out of this fea. It may be divided into 
' three parts ; the middle divifion is clear and na^ 
vigable at all times, its depth being from twenty-* 
five to fixty fathoms. The other two divifions, 
which lie nearer the land, though they abound ia 
ftioals, are more frequented by the neighbouring 
nations i who being obliged to keep clofe to the 

ihorc 
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^ ^ /^ ^ fliore on account of the fmallnefs of their vcflcls, 
never launch out into the principal channdj unlefs 
they expeft a (quail of wind. The difficulty, not 
to fay impofiibility, of landing in the harbours oil 
this coaft, makes the navigation dangerous for 
veflels of large burthen, not to mention the great 
number of defert iflands they meet with in their 
paflage, which are barren, and afibrd no fupply. 
of frefli water. 

Albuquerque, notwithftanding his abilities, 
experience, and refolution, could not furmount fb 
many difficulties. After entering a confiderable 
way into the Red Sea, he was obliged to return 
with his fleet, which had iufiered perpetual hard* 
ihips, and been expofed to the greateft dangers. 
He was prompted, by a reftlefs and cruel fpirit of 
enterprize, to employ methods for the accomplifli- 
ment of his defigns, which, though of a flill bolder 
caft, he thought could not . fail of fuccefs. He 
endeavoured to perfuade the emperor of Ethio- 
pia, who folicited the prote<^ion of Portugal, to 
turn the courfe of the Nile fb as to open a paflage 
for him inlo the Red Sea. Egypt would then have 
become in a great meafure uninhabitable, or at 
Icaft unfit for commerce. In the mean time he 
propofed to tranfport into Arabia, by the gulph of 
Perfia, three or four hundred horfe, which he 
thought would be fufficient to plunder Medma and 
Mecca. . He imagined that by fo bold an expedi- 
tion, he ftiould fbike terror into the Mohamme- 
dans, and put a flop to that prodigious concourfe 
of pilgrims which was the chief fupport of a trade 
he wifbed totally to extirpate. 

Other 
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Other enterprizes of a lels hazardous nature, ® ^^^ ^ 
and attended with more immediate advantage, Ui«^-i«J 
•led him to poftpone the ruin of a power; the in- 
fluence of which, as a rival', was the only circum- 
ftance neceffary to be guarded againft at the pre- 
fent junfture. The conqueft of Egypt by the 
Turks, a few years after, made it requifite to a6l 
-with the greater precaution. Men of genius, 
whofe minds were capable of purfuing the feries 
of events which had preceded and followed the dif- . 
jcoyery of the paflage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of forming deep conjeftures concerning the re- 
volutions which this new track of navigation muft 
neceflarily prevent, could not help confidering this 
remarkable p-anfaftion as the moft important aera 
^n the hiftory of the world. 

£uR0P5 had but juft begun to recover its Danr^ 
ftrcngth, and to fhake off the yoke of flavery, Europlbw 
which had difgraced its inhabitants from the time .J/"ed'^ 
of the Roman conquefts down to the infUtution **;'^ ^^^^ 

* nwn of tM 

of the feudal laws. Innumerable tyrants, who Portuguefc 
kept multitudes in a ftate of oppreflion and flavery, sea. 
had been ruined by the folly of the crulades. 
To defray the expences of thefe romantic expedi- 
tions, they had been obliged to fell their lands 
and caftles, and for a pecuniary confideration to 
allow their vaffals fome privileges, which at length 
almoft reinftated them in the order of human 
beings. From that time the right of property 
began to be introduced among individuals, and' 
gave them that kind of independence, without 
which property . itfelf is a mere illufion. Thus 
the firft dawnings of liberty in Europe were, how- 
ever 
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B o o K ever uncxpcftedly, owen to the crufadcs j and the 
rage of conqucft for once contributed to the happi>. 
Aefs of mankind. 

If Vafco de Gama had not made his difcoveries, 
die ipirit of liberty would have been again cxtin- 
guifliedj and probably without hopes of a revival. 
The Turks were upon the point of expelling thofe 
favagc nations, who, pouring from the extremi- 
ties of the globe, had driven out the Romans, to 
become, like tiacm, the fcourges of human kind ; 
and our barbarous inftitutions would have been 
fupplanted by oppreflions ftiU more intolerable. 
This muft ine^tably have been the cafe, if 'the 
favage conquerors of Egypt had not been repulfed 
by the Portuguefe in their feveral expeditions to 
India. Their poffeflion of the riches of Afia 
would have fccured their claim to thofe of Europe. 
As the trade of the whole world would have been 
in their hands, they muft confequently have had 
the greateft maritime force that ever had been 
known. What oppofition could our continent 
then have made to the progrefs of a people whole 
religion and policy equally inlpired them with the 
idea of conqueft ? 

Dissensions were then prevailing in England for 
the recovery of its liberties j France was contend- 
ing for the interefts of its fovereigns j Germany 
for thofe of its religion s and Italy was employed 
in adjufting the mutual claims of a tyrant and an 
impoftor. Europe, overrun with fenatics and 
armies, refembled a fick perfon, who falling into 
a delirium, in the paroxyfm of madnefs opens his 
veins till he faints with lofs of blood and fpirits. 

. In 
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In this ftate of weaknefs and anarchy, it was ill boo k 
prepared to refill the inroads of the Turks. 

As the calm which fucceeds the tempeftuous 
feafon of civil wars makes a nation formidable to 
its neighbours ; fo the faftions which divide it as 
certainly expofe it to ravage and oppreflion. The 
depraved morals of the clergy would have been a 
further encouragement to the introdudion of a 
new worfliip ; and we fliould liave been con- 
demned to a ftate of flavery without any hopes, 
of relief. There is not one, indeed, among, all 
the political and religious fyftems that opprels 
mankind, which allows fo litde fcope to liberty as 
that of the Muffulmen. Throughout almoft all 
Europe, a religion foreign to government, and in-, 
troduced without its patronage; rules of morality 
dilperfed without order or precifion in obfcure 
writings, capable, of an endlefs variety of inter- 
pretations; authority engroffed by priefts and 
princes, who are perpetually contefting their right 
to rule over their fellow-creatures ; political and, 
civil inftitutlons daily formed in contradiftion to 
the prevailing religion, which condemns ambi- 
tion and inequality of rank; a turbulent and 
cnterprifing adminiftration, which, in order to 
tyrannize with a higher hand, is perpetually fetting 
one part of the ftate at variance with the other : 
all thefc principles of difcord muft neceflarily 
Keep the minds of men in conftant agitation. Is 
it furprifing that on the view of this tumultuous 
fcene, nature alarmed fhould rife up in our hearts^ 
and cry out, " Is man born free V[ 

But 
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B o^O K gu^ when men once became flaves to a religion 
<■■' J ^ which confecrates tyranny by eftablilhing the 
throne upon the altar ; which fcems to check the 
Tallies of ambition by encouraging voluptuoufhcfs, 
and cherilhes a fpirit of indolence by forbidding 
the exercife of the underftanding : there is no rea- 
fon to hope for any confiderable revolutions. Thus 
the Turks, who frequently ftrangle their matter, 
have never entertained a thought of changing 
their government. This is an idea beyond the 
reach of minds enervated and corrupted like 
theirs. The whole world would therefore have 
loft its liberty,^ had not the moft fuperftitious, and, 
perhaps, the moft enflaved nation in Chriftendom 
, checked the progrefs of the fanaticifm of the Mo- 
hammedans, and put a ftop to the career of their 
vidtories, by depriving them of thofe fources of 
wealth which were neceffary to the fuccefs of their 
enterprizes. Albuquerque went ftill further; not 
fatisfied with having taken effeftual meafures to 
prevent any veffel from pafling from the Arabian 
fea to the Indian ocean, he attempted to acquire 
the command of the Perfian gulph. 
The Portu. ;^t the mouth of the ftrait of Mocandon, which 

guefc make 

th-mfeUea kads into , the Perfian gulph, ftands the ifland of 
the Perfian Gombroon. In the eleventh century an Arabian 
•'*'^^' conqueror built upon this barren rock the city of 
Ormus, which afterwards became the capital of 
an empire, comprehending a confider^Jbk part of 
Arabia on one fide, and of Perfia on 3ie other. 
Ormus had two good harbours, and was large 
and well fortified i its riches and ftrcngth were 

entirely 
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entirely owen to its fituation. It was the centre ® ^^ ^ 
of trade between Perfia and India; which was 
very confiderable, at a time when the Perfians « 
conveyed moft of the merchandife brought from 
Afia to Europe, through the ports of Syria or 
Caffa.. In the feafons which permitted the fo- 
reign merchants to come there, Ormus afforded 
fl more fplendid and agreeable fcenc than any city 
in the EafL Perfons from all parts of the globe 
exchanged their commodities, and tranfadted their 
bufiiiefs there, with an air of'politencfs and atten- 
tion which are feldom feen in Other places of 
trade. 

These manners were introduced by the mer- 
chants belonging to the port, wHo engaged fo- 
reigners to iniitate their affability. Their addrels, 
the regularity of their police, and the variety of 
entertainments which their city afforded, joined 
to the interefts of commerce, invited merchants 
to make it a place of refort. The ftreets were 
covered with mats, and in fome places with car- 
pets i and the linen awnings which were fufpended 
from the tops of the.houfes, prevented any incoij- 
vcnience from the heat of the fun. Indian cabinets 
ornamented with gilded vafes, or china filled with 
flowering ftxrubs, or aromatic plaJits, adorned 
their apartments. Camels laden with water were 
ftatidned in the public fquares. Perfian wines, 
perfumes, and all the delicacies of the table were 
fiimifhed in the ^eatefl abundance, and they had 
the muiic of the Eaft in its higheft perfection. 
Ormus was crowded with beautiful women from 
all parts of Afia, who were inftnided ftom their 

infancy 
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* ^i.^ ^ in^nqr in all the arts of varying and hei^tening^ 
the pleafures of voluptuous love. In a wondi 
univerfal opulence, an cxtenfive commerce, a re- 
fined luxury, politenefs in the men, and gallantry 
in the women, united all their attra£tions to make 
this city the feat of pleafure. 

Albuquerque, on his arrival in India, began to 
ravage the coafts, and to plunder the towns that 
belonged to the jurifdiftion of Ormus: though 
thefe inroads, which fhewed more of the robber 
than of the conqueror, were naturally repugnant 
to Albuquerque's charafter, he thought h'imjfelf 
^^bliged to have recourfe to them, in order to in- 
duce a power he was not in a condition to fubdue 
by force, to fubmit voluntarily to the yoke h6 
wanted to impofe. As foon as he imagined the 
alarm was fpread fufficiently to favour his defign, 
he appeared before the capital, and fummoned 
the king to acknowledge himfelf tributary to Por-- 
tugal, as he was to Perlia. This propofal was re-* 
ceived in the manner it deferved. A fleet com- 
pofed of ihips from Ormus, Arabia, and Perfiai 
came to an engagement with Albuquerque's Iqua- 
dron, who with five veflels deftroyed the whole 
armament. The king, difcouraged by his ill luc- 
cefs, confented that the conqueror ihould ere<5t a 
fort which might command the city and both its 
harbours. 

Albuquerque, who knew the importance of 
feizing the prcfent conjuncture, carried on the 
work with the utmoft expedition. He laboured 
as hard as the meaneft of his followers j but this 
Ipirit of adlivity could not prevent the enemy 

from 
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ftom taking notice of the fmallnels of his nujH* 
bers. Atar, who, in confequence of the revolu- 
tions (b frequent in the Eaft> had been raifed from 
the condition of a flave to that of a prime mini-. 
Her, was afhamed of having facrificed the ftate to 
a handful of adventurers. As his talent lay rather 
in the arts of policy than of war, he determined 
to repair the ill confequences of his timidity by 
ftratagem* By the arts of infinuation and bribery, 
he fucceeded fo far in fbwing diffenfions among 
the Portugucft, and prejudicing them againft 
their leader, that they were frequently ready to 
take arms againft each other. This animofity, 
which increafed every day, determined them to 
reimbark at die inftant they were informed that 
a plot was concerted to maflacre them. Albu- 
querque, whofe Ipirit rofe fuperior to oppofition 
and difcontent, refolved to ftarve the place, and 
deprive it of fuccours by cutting off all commu- 
nication. It muft certainly have fallen into his 
hands, had not three of his captains IhamefuUy 
abandoned him, and gone off with their fhips* 
To juftify their, defertion, they were guilty of ftill 
blacker perfidy> in accufing their general of die 
moft atrocious crimes. 

• This treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer 
the execution of his defign for fome time, till he 
had all the national troops at his cornmand. As 
foon as he was appointed viceroy, he appeared 
before Ormus with fo ftrong an armament, that a 
debauched court and an effeminate people, find- 
ing it in vain to make any refiftance, were obliged 
to fubmit. The fovereign of Perfia had the con- 
VoL. I, K fidence 
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BOOR fidence to demand tribute of the conqueror. Al- 

i.r J ,» buquerque ordered fome bullets^ grenades^ and 

fabres to be produced to the envoy, telling him, 

that diis was the kind of tribute paid by the king of 

Portugal. 

After this expedition, the power oi the Por- 
tuguefe was fo firmly eftabliihed in the Arabian 
stnd Perfian gulphs, and on the Malabar coaft> 
chat they began to think of extending their con- 
queils into the eaftern parts of Afia. 
The Partii. The ifland of Ceylon, which is eighty leagues 
fettiem^ent long, and thirty at its greateft breadth, firft pre^ 
^ *^ "' fented itfelf to Albuquerque. In the moft remote 
ages of antiquity, it was well known by the name 
of Taprobane. We have no accounts tranfmitted 
to us of the revolutions it has undergone. AB 
that hiftory relates worthy of remark is, that the 
laws were formerly holden in fuch relpeft there, 
that the monarch was under the feme obligation 
of obferving them as the meanefb of his fobjeds. 
If he violated them he was condemned to death 5 
with this mark of diftindkion, however, that he 
did not fufFer in an i^ominious manner. He 
was denied all intercourfe, all the comforts and 
fupports of life : and, in this kind of excommum* 
cation, miferably ended his days. 

If the people knew their own prerogatives', 
this cuftom, anciently obfervcd Jn Ceylon, would 
ftill fubfift in all parts of the earfh ; but while the 
fubjeft^ only is amenable to the laws, whatever 
tide he may* 'give himfelf> he will be no morri 
than a flave. The law is nothing, unlefs it be a 
fword, adting indifcriminately upon the head of^ 

every 
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every individual, and ftrrkmg ofF every thing that ^0^0*^ 
riles above the horizontal direftion in which it 
moves. The law has no authority, unlefs that 
Avtthoritf be extended over all without exception } 
for in thfc fight of the law, as in the fight of God, 
all men are equal. The punifliment of an indi- 
vidual avenges only the infraftion of the law; 
the punifliment of the Ibvereign avenges the con- 
tempt of it. Who ftiaU dare bid defiance to the 
law, if even the ibvereign cannot do it wch im- 
punity ? The remembrance of lb great a leflbn is 
perpetuated for ages, and excites a more falutary 
dread than the death of a thoufand other crimi- 
nals. 

When the Portuguefe landed in Ceylon tliey 
found it well peopled, and inhabited by two na- 
tions, which difiered from each other in their man- 
ners, their government, and their religion. The 
Bedas, who were fettled in the northern parts of the 
ifland, where the country was Icfs fertile, were dif- 
tinguilhed into tribes, which* confidered themfelves 
as^ fo nnany families headed by a chief, whofe power 
was not abfolute. They went almoft naked, and, 
upon the whole, their manners and government 
were rfie fame with that of the Highlanders in Scot- 
land. Thefe tribes, which unite for the common 
defence, have always bravely fought for their li- 
berty, and have never invaded that of their neigh- 
bours. Their religion is'litde known, and it is 
uncertain whether they have any form of worfliip. 
They have little intercourfe with ftrangers ; keep 
a watchful eye over thofe* who travel through the 

K 2 diftria 
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B o^o K diftria they inhabit ; treat them well, and fend 
them away as foon as poflible. This caution is 
partly owen to the jealoufy the Bcdas entertain of 
their wives, which contributes to eftrange them 
from all the world. They feem to have been the 
firft inhabitants of the ifland. 

The fouthern part is pofleffed by a more nu- 
merous and powerful people, called Cinglaflcs. 
This nation is polite, in comparifon of the other* 
They wear clothes, and live under an arbitrary 
government. They have a diftinftion of cafts, as 
well as the Indians; but their religion is dif« 
ferent. They acknowledge one fupremc being, 
and in fubordination to him divinities of the fc- 
c6nd and third order : all which have their priefts. 
Among the deities of the fecond order, particidar 
honours are paid to Buddou, who defcended upon 
earth to take upon himfelf the office of mediator 
between God and mankind. The priefts oT 
Buddou are pcrfons of great confequence in Cey- 
lon. They are never punilhable by the prince, 
even for an attempt againft his life. The Cin- 
glaflcs underftand the art of war. They know 
how to take advantage of the natural fccurity their 
mountains afford againft the attacks of the Euro- 
peans, whom they have often defeated. Like aU 
people who live in arbitrary ftates, they are de- 
ceitful, felfifh, and full of compliment. They 
have two languages: one peculiar to the people, 
the other to the learned. Wherever this cuftom 
prevails, it furnifhes priefts and princes with a fur- 
ther opportunity of impofmg upon mankind. 

3 Both 
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Both thefe nations enjoyed the benefits of the ® ^^ ^ 
fruits, the corn, and the pafture which abounded 
in the ifland. They had elephants without num* 
ber ; precious ftones, and the only kind of cinna- 
mon that was ever efteemed. On the northern 
coaft, and on the fifhing coafts which border upon 
it, was carried on the greateft pearl fifhery in the 
Eaft. The harbours of Ceylon were the beft in 
India, and its fituation was fuperior to all its other 
advantages. 

It Ihouki feem that it was the intereft of the 
Portuguefe to have placed all their ftrength in 
this ifland. It lies in the centre of the Eaft ; and 
is the paffage that leads to the richeft countries. 
It might have been well peopled and fortified with 
a fmaU number of men, and at a very little expenqe. 
The numerous fquadrons that might have been 
fent out fi-om every port in the ifland would have 
kept all Afia in awe ; and the fliips that might have 
truized in thofe latitudes, would eafily have iitter- 
cepted the trade of other nations. 

The viceroy overlooked thefe advantages. He 
aifo neglefted the coaft of Coromandel, though 
richer than that of Malabar. The merchandife of 
the latter was of an inferior quality: it produced 
plenty of provifions, a fmall quantity of bad cin- 
namon, fome pepper and car3amom, a kind 
of fpice much ufed by the eaftern people. The 
coaft of Coromandel fiirniflied the fineft cottons 
in the world* Its inhabitants, who for the moft 
part were natives of the country, and had Icfi in- 
tercourfe with the Arabians and other nadons> 
were the moft humgne and induftrious of all the 

JC 3 pcopte 
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^ o^o K people in Indoftan. To this we may add, that the 
V— y--^ pafTage along the coaft of Coromandel towards the 
north, leads to the mines of Golconda: and, more- 
over, this coaft is admirably (ituated for the trade 
of Bengal and other countries. 

Notwithstanding this, Albuquerque made 
no fettlement there. The fcttlements of St. Tho- 
mas and Negapatan were not formed till after- 
wards. He knew that this coaft wa^ deftitute of 
harbours, and inacceffible at certain periods of the 
year, when it would be impofliblc for the fleets to 
protect the colonies. In a word, he thought that 
when the Portuguefe had made themfelves mailers 
of Ceylon, a conqueft begun by his predecefibr 
d'Almeyda, and afterward? completed, they might 
comman4 the trad^ of Coromandel, if they got 
poffeflion of M^eca, He daerefore determined 
;o make the attempt. 
''iJife wn°" The country, of which Malacca is ^he capitt^I 
jucr Mi* city, is a narrow trad of land, about a hundred 
leagues in length. It joins to the continent to- 
^ wards the northern coaft, where it borders on the 
ftate of Siam, or, more properly, the kingdom of 
Johor, which has been feparated from it* The 
reft is furrounded by the fea, and divided from 
the ifl^ of Sumatra by a channel which is called 
the i!baita of Malacca. 

Nature had amply provided for the happmei^ 
of the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy 
climate, where refreihing gales and cooling ftreams 
allay the fervour of the torrid zone; where the 
foil pours forth an abundance of delicious fruits 
^o fatisfy the ^ants of a favage life j and where it 
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is capable of anfwering, by cultivation, all the ^ o o x 
neceffary demands of fociety -, where the trees wear 
an eternal verdure, and the flowers bloom in a per- 
petual liicceffion i where the mod delicate and fra* 
grant odours breathing from aromatic plants, per- 
fume (he air, tod infiife a fpirit of voluptuous de- 
light into all living beings. 

But while nature has done every thing in favour 
of the Malays, fociety has done them every pofll- 
bie injury. Sueh has been die influence of a tyran- 
nical government, that theinhabitants.of the happieft 
country in the univerfe have become remarkable fot 
the ferocity of their manners. The fevidal fyftem^ 
firift planted among the rocks and woods of the 
North, 'had extended itfelf even to the forefts and 
mild regions of the equator, where every thing 
confpires to promote the enjoyment of a long life 
of tranquillity, which can only be ftioitened by i 
too frequent and exceflive indulgence in pleafUtes. 
This enflaved nation is under the dominion of an 
i^rbitrary prince, or rather of tweifty tyrants, his 
reprefentatives. Thus the deipotifm of a. fultan 
feems to extend its oppreffive influence to multi-^ 
tudes, by being divided among a number of power-* 
ful vafials. 

This turbulent and oppreflive fcene gave rife 
to an uhiverfal iavagenefs of manners. In vain 
did heaven and earth fhower their bleflings uport 
Malacca ; thefe bleflings only ferved to make its 
inhabitants ungrateful and unhappy. The matters 
let out their fervices, or rather thofe of their de- 
pendents, for hire, to the befl: bidder, regardlefs 
of the lofs that agriculture would fuitain for ifant 
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B 0^0 K q£ hands. They preferred a wandering and ad- 
venturous life, either by fea or land, to induftry. 
This people had conquered a large Archipelago, 
well known in the Eaft by the name of the Ma* 
layan Iflands. The numerous colonies that were 
tranfplanted thither, carried with them their laws, 
their manners, their cuftoms, and, what is fome- 
thing remarkable, the fofteft language in all 
Afia. 

The fituation of Malacca had, however, made 
it the moft confiderable market in India; its har- 
bour was conftantly crowded with veflels either 
from Japan, China, the Philippine and Molucca 
iflands, and the adjacent part of the eaftern coaft 1 
or from Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, Perfia, 
Arabia, and Africa. Thefe merchants carried on 
a fafe trade among themfelves, or with the inha- 
bitants : the paflion of the Malays for plunder had 
at length given way to advantages of a more cer- 
tain nature than the precarious and doubtful fuc- 
cefs of piratical expeditions. 

The Portuguefe were defirous of having a fhare 
in the general commerce of Alia. At firft they 
appeared at Malacca in the charafter of mer- 
chants; but their ufurpations in India had ren- 
dered their defigns fo much fufpefted, and the 
animofity of the Arabians had circulated reports 
fo much to their difadvantage, that meafuixs were 
taken to deftroy them. They fell into the fnares 
that were laid for themj feveral of them were 
maflacred, and others thrown into prifon. Thofe 
who efcaped got back to their fhips, and retreatec} 
%o ^^ Majabar coafl. 

Though 
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Though Albuquerque did not intend to wdt * ^^ * 
for a rupture to afford him a pretence of feizing 
upon Malacca, he was not difpleafed at this in- 
cident, fince it gave his enterprize an appearance 
of- jufldce that might leffen the odium which fuch 
a ftep muft naturally have drawn upon tKe Portu- 
guefe name. As an impreflion fo favourable to 
his views might have been weakened by delay> 
he did not hefitate a moment to take his revenge^ 
The enemy expefted a fudden blow 5 and accord-* 
ingly, when he appeared before the place^ in the 
beginning of the year 151 1, he found every thing 
in readinefs to receive him. 

But fonnidable as thefe preparations appeared, 
there was a ftill greater obftacle, which for fome 
days damped the valour of the Chriftian general : 
his friend Arafijo had been taken prifoner in the 
firft expedition, and the enemy threatened to put 
him to death the moment the fiege Ihould begin. 
Albuquerque, who did not want fenfibility, paufed 
at the profpeft of his friend's danger, when he re- 
ceived the following billet : ^hink of nothing but the 
glory and advantage of Portugal I if I cannot contrir 
bute^towards your vhSfory, at leqfi let me not be the 
means of preventing it. The place was attacked and 
carried after feveral doubtful, bloody, and obfti- 
nate engagements. They found in it immenfe 
treafure, vaft magazines, and whatever could con- 
tribute to the elegances and pleafures of life; and a 
fort was erefted there to fecure the conqueft. 

As the Portuguefe contented themfelves with 
|Jie poffeffiofj of the city, the inhabitants, who 
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profeiTed a kind of corrupt Mohammedifm, and 
were unwilling to iubniit to their new mafters, 
either retired into the inland parts, or di^rfed 
themfelve^ along the coaft. Having loft the 
43tirit of coiiunerce, they relapfed into all die 
exceifes of their violent charader. Theie people 
never go without a poinard, which they call crui. 
The invention of this murderous weapon (eems to 
have exhaufted all the powers o£ their fanguinarf 
genius. Nothing is more to be dreaded than iuch 
men armed with fuch an inftrument. When they 
get on board a vtSd, they ftab all the crew at the 
time when no harm is funded. Since their 
treachery has been known, all the Europeans take 
care never to employ a Malayan failor j but thefe 
barbarians, who always made it a rule to attack the 
weaker party, have now changed this ancient cuA 
torn, and animated by an unaccountable reibludoq 
to kill or be killed, come in boats widi thirty meq 
to board our veflels, and fometimes fucceedcd iq 
carrying them off: if they are rcpulfed, they have 
the fatisfadbion, at leaft, of having imbrued their 
hands in blood. 

People who derive fronri nature iuch inflexible 
tn-avery, may be externninated, but cannot be 
fubdued by force. They are only to be civilized 
by humane treatment, by the allurements of riches 
or liberty, by the influence of virtue and mode-» 
ration, and by a mild government. They muft 
be reftored to their rights, or left to thcmfelves, 
before we can hope to eflabliih any intercourfe 
with them» To attempt to reduce ({lem by con* 
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quell, is, perhaps, the laft method that ftiould be ■ ^^ '^ 
tried ; as it will only increafe their abhorrence of ^ " y ^ 
SL foreign yoke, and difcourage them from enter- 
ing into any focial engagements. Nature has 
placed ceitain people in the midft of the ocean, 
like lions in the deferts, that they may enjoy their 
liberty. Tempefts, fands, forefts, mountains, and 
caverns, are the places of refuge and defence to 
all independent beings. CivDized nations ihould 
take care how they invade the rights, or roufc 
fJie Ipirits of iflanders and favages : as they may 
be afTurcd that they will become cruel and barbarous 
to no purpofe j that their ravages will make them 
detefted ; and that difgrace and revenge are the 
only laurels they can expeft to obtain. 

After the reduftion of Malacca, the kings of 
Siam, Pegu, and feveral others, alarmed at a con- 
quefl fo fatal to their independence, fent ambaf- 
fadors to congratulate Albuquerque, to make him 
^n offer of their trade, and to delire an alliance with 
Portugal. 

Affairs being in this (ituation, a fquadron was Settieffleot 
detached from the fleet to the Moluccas. Thefe ?oguf fc i^' 
iflands, which lie in the Indian ocean near the {^1^!^^^ 
equinoxial, are ten in number, including as ufuaj, 
thofe of Banda. .The largelt is not more than 
twelve leagues in ^circumference, and the odiers 
are much finaller. 

This clufter of iflands feems to have been 
thrown up by the fea j and may with reafon be 
fuj^fed. to be the eflfeft of fome fubterraneous 
fire» Lofty nK)untains, the fununits of which 
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B o o K ^e loft in the clouds ; enormous rocks heaped 
one upon another ; horrid and deep caverns j tor- 
rents which precipitate themfelves with extreme 
violence; volcanos, perpetually announcing im- 
pending deftruftion: fuch are the phsenomena 
that give rife to this idea^ or aflift in confirming 
It. 

It is not known who were the firft inhabitants 
of thefe iflands ; but it is certain that the Javans 
and the Malays have fucceflively been in poflef- 
fion of them. At the beginning of the fixteenth 
century they were inhabited by a kind of lavages^ 
whofe chiefs, though honoured with the title of 
kings, poffefled only a limited authority, totally 
depending on the caprice of their fubjefts. They 
had of late years joined the fuperftitions of Mo- 
hammedilin to thofe of Paganifm, which they 
had profefled for a confiderable time. Their in- 
dolence was exoeflive. Their only employment 
was hunting and fifhing ; and they were ftrangers 
to all kind of agriculture. They were encouraged 
in their inaftivity by the advantages they derived 
from the cocoa tree. 

The cocoa tree, which grows Ipontaneoufly in 
almoft every part of India, is a tree of a very 
beautiful form, which rifes to the height of forty, 
and more commonly, fixty fctt. It is fixed in the; 
ground by a great number of flender and fibrous 
roots. Its trunk, which has a trifling bend to- 
wards the bafis, is ftraight throughout the reft of 
its length, of a cylindrical form, of moderate 
thickncfs, and marked with fcveral circular ine- 
qualities^ 
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tjualities, formed by the bafis of the leaves which * ^^^ ^ 
have fallen off from it* Its wood is of fo light 
and Ipongy a nature, that it is unfit for fhip- 
timber, or for any building that requires folidity 5 
and the boats which are made of it are brittle, 
and do not laft long. The tuft is compofed of 
ten or twelve pinnated leaves, tapered towards 
the top, very broad at their bafis, and covered, 
in the infant ftate of the tree, with a kind of net- 
work of which fieves are made. Their centre 
cofta, which is twelve feet long, is deeply for- 
rowed on its internal furface. The roofs of 
houfes are covered in with thefe leaves 5 and they 
are ufed in making umbrellas, fails, and filhing- 
nets ; the youngeft of them may even ferve in* 
Head of paper, and will receive the impreffion of 
charafters marked with a pencil. ' From the midft 
of this tuft there arifes a thick membranous 
Ipatha or Iheath, convoluted, fwelled out in the 
middle, and terminating in a point. When this 
is grown to a certain fize, it opens on one fide, 
and difplays a very confiderable panicle, each 
ftem of which bears two female, and a greater 
number of male flowers. The latter have a calix 
with fix deep divifions, and as many ft'amina ; in 
the former, a piftil is fubftituted to thefe fta- 
mina, and this becomes a fruit of an oval form, 
(lightly triangular, and of more than fix inches 
in diameter. The aflemblage of feveral fruits 
upon the fame panicle, is called a clutter 5 and the 
fame tree yields fucceffively feveral clutters in one 
year. 

This 
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m o o K This fruit is covered with a bark confifting of 
filaments three fingers thick, and diftinguifhed 
bjr the name of kayar j of which fome coarfe ftufFs 
and ropes for (hips are made. Underneath it is 
a very hard nut, of the fize and fhape of a fmaft 
melon -, k has three holes at one of its extremi- 
ties, and is fit lor making fmall cups, and other 
domeftic utenfils. The pulp which lines the 
infide of this nut, fupplies a wholefome kind of 
food, fit>m which is e^refled an oil very fwect, 
when fi-efh, and much ufed in India. But it 
contraAs a bitter tafte ^en it is kept long, and 
is then only proper for burning. The fedimcnt 
that remains in the prefs, afFocds nourifhment for 
cattk, poultry, and even the lower kind of people 
in times of fcarcity. The centre of the nut is 
filled with a clear, refrefhing, fweetifli kind of 
liquid, which ferves to quench the thirft of la- 
bouring people both at iea and land. In the old 
fiiiits this fluid difappears, and is fucceeded by 
an almond, which foon fills up the cavity, and 
* becomes fit for the propagation ,of the plant. In 
the centre of it ifr fometimes found a ftony con- 
cretion, to which the Indians aforibe great vir- 
tues i they confider it as a pledge of luccefs, and 
feldom fail to provide thenafelves with one, when 
they are going upon any enterprize. 

The above-mentioned advantages are not, how- 
cvef, the only ones that are derived fi-om the 
cocoa tree. If the buds of the flowers be cur off 
before they are perfedtly unfolded, a white liquor 
runs from them, which is received into a veflfei 
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fixed to their extremity; and is of a fwect tafte, ® ^^^ ^ 

•while it continues frefh. It afterwards turns four, 

and makes good vinegar. When diftilled in its 

higheft perfeftion, it produces a ftrong brandy : 

and boiled with quick-lime> yidds a middling kind 

of lugar. The buds, from which this liquor has. 

bejen drawn, neceffarily become abortive; and 

do not unfold thendelves any further, becaufe 

they have been deprived of that fubftance which 

was deftined for the produ&ion and nourifhment 

of the fruit. 

Beside the cocoa tree, the Moluccas produce 
a lingular kind of palm, which is calkd fago. 
This tree, which is common in the forefts of 
thefe iflands, differs from the fornfier in having 
tonger leaves, a left elevated trunk, and fmaller 
fruits. The progrefs of its vegetation in the 
early ftages is very flow. At firft it is a mere 
fhrub, thick fet with thorns, which makes it dif^ 
ficult to come near it. But as foon as its ftem 
is once formed, it rifes in a fhort time to the 
height of thirty feet, is about fix feet in circum- 
ference, and imperceptibly lofes its thorns. The 
bark is an inch thick ; and all the infide is filled 
with -a fap which falls into . meal. The tree, 
which feems to grow merely for the ufe of man, 
points out the meal by a fine white powder which 
covers its leaves, and is a certain indication of 
riie maturity of the fago. If is then cut down to 
the root, and fawed into fcantlings, which are 
divided into four quartei:s, for the purpofe of ex- 
trading the fap or meal they contain. After this 
fobftancc has been diluted in water,, it is ftrained 
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through a kind of fieve, which retains die grofleir 

particles ; the reft is thrown into earthen moulds^ 
where it dries and hardens for lame years. The 
Indians eat the fago diluted with water, and ibme-- 
dmcs baked or boiled. Through a principle of 
humanity, d^ey referve the fineft part of this meal 
for the j^ed and infirm. A jelly is fometimes 
made of it, which is white and of a ddicious 
flavour. 

Temperate, independent, and averfe from la-^ 
bour, thcfe people had Uved for ages upon the 
meal of the f^o, and the milk of the cocoa, when 
the Chinefe, landing by accident at die Moluccas, 
difcovered the clove and the nutmeg, with which 
valuable fpices the ancients were entirely unac- 
quainted. They were foon admired all over India^ 
from whence they were conveyed to Perfia and 
Europe. The Arabians, who at that time en- 
grolTed almoft all the trade of the univerfe, did 
not overlook fo lucrative a part of it. They re- 
paired in crowds to thefe celebrated iflands, the 
productions of which they had already monopo- 
lized, when the Portuguefe, who purfued them 
every where, came and deprived them of this 
branch of trade. Notwithftanding the fcheraes 
that were laid to fupplant thefe conquerors, they 
obtained permiflion to build a fort. From this 
time the court of Lifbon ranked the Moluccas 
among the number of their provinces, and it was 
not long before they really, became fo. 
. While Albuquerque's lieutenants were enrich- 
ing thdr country with new produftions, that ge- 
neral was engaged in completing the conqueft of 

Malabar, 
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Malabar, vikidx would haye takeft advantage of b- o^ o ic 
his i^fence to Fccover its liberty. After his late 
£iccds> while he remained unmolefted in the 
<:entre of his conquefts, he employed himielf in 
iiip|)n^liiig the ficeiMioufnefs of the Portuguefe^ 
in eftablilhiag ord^ throughout the ccdonies, and 
in regulating the difc4:fliae of the army. The 
a^tivity^ £igacity> wiiHom^ juftice^ humanity» 
and difintereftednefi^ whi<:hk he had difplayed ixk 
thefe tranfaftionsj and ^e idea of his virtues, had 
aaade fo de^.an im|:m(Ilon on the minds of the 
Indian$;^ that, for a long time after his death, 
they continued to repair to his tomb^ to demand 
juftice of him for the outrages committed by hit 
iucceflors* He- died at Goa in the year 15 15, 
without riehsS) aod out- of favour with Emanuel^ 
who had been prevailed upgn. to entertain fu%iciona 
of his condiid* 

Tf ow aftonifliment be railed at die number c 
Albuquerque's vi£tories> and the rapidity of his prifing fpu 
eonquefts, how de&rvedly do thbfc brave men 
daim our admiration, whom he had the honour 
to command in thefe expeditions ! Had any na^ 
cion, befi>re that period, been feen to perform 
&ch grelt adlions mth fo fmall a force ? The 
Pdm^efe, with le& than forty- thoufand troops, 
ftruck terror into the empire of Morocco, the 
barbocoos nations of Africa, the Mammelucs, die 
Arabians, and all die eafbern countries, from the 
ifland of Ormus ta China. With a force in the 
proportion of one to a htmdred, they engaged! 
troc^, which, when attacked by an enemy o£ 
equal ftrei^h^ would freqjienrly defend their 
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1 o^o K lives and poffeflions to die bft extremity. What 
kind of men then muft the Portuguefe have been» 
and what extraordinary caufes muft have conipired 
to produce fuch a nation of heroes? 

They had been at war with the Moors near m 
century, when Henry of Burgundy, with feveral 
French knights, landed in Portugal urith a de* 
£gn to ferrc in C^B^ under the fiunous Cid» 
whofe reputation had drawn dtem thidier. The 
Portuguefe invited them to lend their afliftance 
againft the infidels; the knights complied, and 
the greateft part of them fetded in Portugal. 
Chivalry, which has contributed as much as any 
other inftitudon to exalt human nature, fub* 
ftitudng die love of glory ta the bve of otir 
country; diat refined fpirit, drawn fiom die dregs 
of the barbarous ^;es, and calcubttyd to rq>air or 
leflen the errors and inconveniences c£ the feudal 
government fit>m idience it took its rife, was then 
revived on the banks of the Tagus, in all the 
^lendour it had at hs firft appearance in France 
and Eng^d. The princes endeavoured to keep 
it alive, and to extend its influence, by eftablifli- 
ing feveral orders formed upon the plan of the 
ancient ones, and calculated to infiife the fame 
fpirit, which was a mixture of heroifini gallantry, 
and devotion. 

The fovereigns raifed the fpirit of the nadon 
ftiU higher, by treating the nobility in fome mea-p 
fitre upon a footing of equality, and by fetdng 
bounds to their own authority. They frequendy 
called together the general alfembly of the ftates, 
widiout which, properly fpeaking, there can be 
Jl no 
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no nation. By thefe ftates Alphonlb was invefted ' **,*> ^ 
with the regal authority after the taking of Lifbon : 
and in conjunftioii with them, his fbcceilbrs, for 
a long time, exercifed the power of making laws. 
Many of thefe laws were calculated to inipire the 
love of great a&ibns. The order of nobility was 
conferred upon thofe who had diftinguifhed them- 
ielvcs by fignal fervices ; by killmg or taking pri- 
ibner the enemy's general, or his fijuire: or by 
reflifing to purchafe liberty, when they were 
prifoners among the Moors, by renouncing their 
religion. On the other hand, whoever iniiilted a 
woman, gave &lie evidence, broke his promifc» 
or concealed the truth from bis /overeign, was de- 
graded from his rank. Has the discontinuance of 
this cuilom been the fault of the fubjefb in not 
daring to tell the truth to their fovereigns j or the 
fault of the fovereigns, in their unwiUingnefs to 
hear it ? ^ 

The wars waged by the Portuguefe in defence 
of their rights and liberties, were at the fame tinie 
religious wars. They partook of that fierce but 
cnterprifing fpirit of fanaticifm, which the popes 
had difFufed at the time of the crufades. The 
Portuguefe, therefore, were knights armed in de- 
fence of their properties, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their kings, who were knights as well 
as themfelves. Befide this, they were the heroes 
of the crufade, who, while they defended chrifti- 
anity, were fighting for their country. To this may 
be added, that the nation was fmall, and its 
power extremely limited j for it is chiefly in little 
ftatesj expofed to frequent dangers, that we find 
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BOOK that enthufiaftic Ibndneis lor one's country, which 
is utterly unknown m larger conuminitiesy enjoying 
greater fecurity. 

The principles of aftivity, vigour, and a noble 
elevation of mind, which united in the character 
of this nation, were not loft after the expuUion of 
the Moor$. They puriued thefe enenvies of their 
religion and government into Africa* They were 
engaged in icv«ral wars with the kings of Caftile 
and Leon $ and duftig the interval that preceded 
their expeditions to India, the nobility lived at a 
diftance -Grom cities and the court, and preierved 
Vi their caftles the virtues of their, anceftors, toge* 
ther with their portraits. 

When the plan of extending conqueft in Africa 
and Afia became the object of attention among 
the Portuguefe ; a new paflTion co-operated with 
die principles juft mentioned, to give additional 
energy to the Portuguefe fpirit. This paflion, 
w^ch, at ftrft, would necefiarily exalt all the 
reft, but which in a litde time would deftroy the 
generous principles frcnn which they arofe, was 
thctthirft of riches. The veflels were crowded 
with a4venturers, whofe views were to enrich 
themfelves, to ferve the ftate, and to make pro- 
felytcs. They appeared in India to be fomething 
more than men till th^ death of Albuquerque; 
^ut at that period, riches, which were the objed 
and reward of their cgnquefts, introduced univer- 
ial corruption. The nobler paflions gave way to 
the pleafures of luxury, which never fail to ener- 
vate the body, and to deftroy the virtues of the 
mind. The weak fucceftbrs of the illuftrious 
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Emanuel, and the men rf tadiffereht tafcnC^ * ^,^ *^ 
whom he himfelf fent as viceroys to India^ gra-- %mim^mmi 
dually contributed to the d^neracy of die Por-^ 
tuguefe. 

LopEz-SoAHEZ^ however, who iucceeded AU 
buquerque, purfbed his defigns« He abolifhed a 
barbarous cuftom that prevailed in the coumxy 
of Travencor, in the neighbourhood of Calicut. 
The ir^abitants of this region coniuked ibrcerers* 
concerning the deftiny of their children : if the 
magician promifed a happy deftiny, they were fuf- 
fered to live ; if he foretold any great csdan^itie^ 
that were to befall diem, they were put to deadu 
Soarez interpofed to prefave thele children. He 
was for fome time employed in preventing the 0{h 
pofidon with which the Portuguele were threatened 
in India $ and as foon as he was relieved from 
this anxiety, he refolved to attempt a paffiige t* 
China^ 

The great AJbuquenque had formed the fame Amni of 
defign. He had met widi Chinefe fliips and mer- gotfe m** 
chants at Malacca, and co/iceived a high opinion s!utt^tii« 
of a nadon whofe very failors had more politenefs^ •^'^ 
a better fenfe of decorum, more good-nature and 
humanity, than were, at that time, to be found 
among the European nobility. He invited the 
Chinefe to continue their commerce with Malacca. 
From them he procured a particular account of 
the ftrengthy riches, and manners of their exteni^ 
five empire, and communicated .his intelligence to 
the court of Portugal. 

The Chinefe^ nation, was utterly unknown in 
Europe. Mark Faiil> a Venetkinit* who had tra.^ 
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' o^^ K vdkd to China bjr hod, had pven a dcfcripdon 
of it iriiich was looked upon a» frbulous. It 
correfponded, however^ indi the pardculars fince 
craafinicced by Albuquertjue. Credit was pvcn 
to the teftimony of this cx^nunander^ and to hia 
account d[ the lucrative trade that m^ht be car^ 
ried on with this country. 

In the year 1518 a fquadron failed fit>mLiA>on 
^ convoy an ambaflador to China. As foon as 
it arrived at the iflands m the neighbourhood of 
Canton^ it was furrounded by Chinefe veflels, 
which came to reconnoitre it Ferdinand An-- 
dradaj who conunandcd it> did not put himfelf in 
any pofture of defence j he fufiered the Chinefe to 
come on board ; communicated the object: of his 
voyage to the mandarins that prefided at Canton^ 
and fent his ambaflador on fhore^ who was con* 
duded to Pdcin. 

Th£ ambafTador was every moment prefented 
with fbmc new wonder, that fbiick him with 
amazement. If we confider the largenefs of the 
townst the multitude of villages, the variety of 
canals, of which fbme are navigable aerofs the 
empire, and others contribute to the fertility of 
the fi)il^ die art of cultivating their lands, and 
the abundance and variety of their produdions ; 
the fagacious and mild aipeft of the inhabitants, 
the perpetual interchange of good offices which 
appeared in the country and on the public roads, 
and the good order preferved among thole num- 
berleis crowds who were engaged m the hurry of 
bufincfs ; we fhaD nqt wonder at the furprife of 
the Poruiguefe ambaflador, who had been accuf- 
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tomed Id the iMrt»it>us and ridici^ttft matmen of ' ^^^ ^. 
JSurope^ ^^,-^^ 

Let us &r a wliilc & our attention upon a %tm or 
people^ who hare been judged of fo difFerendy Srt?n/» 
by the Europeans. Lee us compare the accounts ^^^"^^^ 
given of them by their panegyrifts, with thofe ^aatry- 
which have been tranfmitted to us by ^eir calum«- 
niacors; and wc may poflibly derive fiom this 

■ 

tontraftt feme l^t that may tend to conciliate 
thefe coittradidory opinions. The hiftory of a 
nation £> well governed, fity the partiians of 
. China^ is the hiftory of mankind: the reft of the 
world refemUes the chaos of n^atter before it was 
wrought into form. After a long ferids of^de^ 
vaftation^ fociety has at length rifen to order and 
harmony. States and nations are produced ftom 
each odier> like individnals» with this difference^ 
that in famiiies nature brings about the death of 
fome,' and provides for the birth of Others, in a 
conftant and regular fticceffion^ but in ftates, 
this rule is viola^ and deftroyed by the difbrdcrs 
of fociety, where it fomedmes ha|^n$ that an- 
cient monarchies ftifle rifing ilepublics in thclc 
birthsj and that a rude and lavage people, rafting 
like a torrent, iweep away multitxides of ftate$^ 
which are difunited and brcdcen in pielces. 
t Chiha alone has been exempted from this fa- 
tality. This empire, bounded on the. 90ith by 
Ruffian Tartary, on die fouth by l^dia, on the 
weft by Thibet, and on the e^ by the Qceanj, 
comprehends almoft all th$ eaftecn extxeoiity of 
the continent, of A^a. It is eighte^ hundred 
leagues in QixmiffyKfif^C i tnd is ^d tp.ha^w 
t L 4 l^^ft^ 
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B ^ <^ ^ hAed throng a fiicceffim feries of four tkoufiiid 
years: nor is this antiquity in the leaft'^td 4)e 
ircmdeftd at. The narrow boundi of our hiftoiry^^ 
and the findl extent of our kingdoms^ which rUb 
and fall in a quick iucceflion, are die conftquence 
of wars, fuperilio^, and the unfitvourafaie cir-- 
cumftanees of our fituation. * Bt^t the CMuiefej^ 
who are ^compafled and defended on all fides -by 
ieas and deferts, like tite ancioit Egyptians, {nay 
have given a lailing ftability to dicir empire. 
As foon as their coafta and the tnhmd parts of 
their tenitories have been peopled and cidtivated, 
this hap^ nation ' muft of courfe have been the 
centre of attraiftion ao all the furraunding pe^^db^ 
and the wandering or cantoned tribes muft aouS* 
farily have gp-aduaBy attached themfelvcs to a 
body of men^ who ^eak leis frequency of the 
Conquefts they have made; than of the attacks 
th^y have fufFered ^ ami are happier in the diou^t 
of having civilized dicir conquerors^ than they 
puld have been in chat of hairing deftroycd thetc 
invaders* 

Ik a country whecs a- civilized govemnuint luo 
been fo an<ieHtly 'dVabllfliad, we may lekoy .wherci 

• - ■ • ■ 

cn^eft to lind ftrong veftigp of the : continued 
jexertions * of tndufby; Its roads 'kmt been 
leveled witii the ecxai^ft pare ; and, in gmo^al, 
have no greater 4eclivity ihm \& neceflSUy to &^ 
,cilkat» the watering of the \w^ yrfiicK .tb4 
Chinefe poi^er, with ceafon, . as . oae df iSm 
pt^^fk helps in agriculture* There ape ^but :fis«9 
aw6n oi the moft ufcfiil' trees^ be^ufc. tbeir fruits 
lim^ iob ^ com of its notaii&tmnt. M^^^f^ 
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theptfort expeift t3o meet hserc wH^ chofc gar- • ^^^ * 
Aem fall of iiow&9, vtrduttt hmis, gmves, |m4 
fountains, the fight of which is calculated to «^ 
bilarate the idle fpedator, while th^ ieem con-- 
f^es^ed and removed from the pubiic eye, as if the 
pwn^ri were afmjid of fhewing how much theif 
amufements had encroached upon the foil that 
aught to be et^tiya^d for the fuj^xut of life« 
The land is not overcharged widi thofe parks or 
cxcenfive forefts, which are not nearfo &rriceabk 
to manljnd by the wood (hey fiarnifh, as pre|?ii5i> 
dicial by preventing agricukurei and while they 
contribute to the pleafure of the great by th^ 
|>eafts that range in them, prove aresJ* misfortune 
to the hufbandman. In CWna, the beauty of a 
country-feat confifts in k$ being happily fituated, 
furrounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated 
fields, and interlperfed with trees planted irregu- 
larly, and with fome heaps c^ a porous ftone, which 
at a diftance have the . appearance of rocks or 
fountains. 

The hiUs are generally cut into terraces, fup- 
ported by dry w^lls. Here there are refervoirs* 
conftrufted with ingenuity,, for the reception of 
wn and fpring. water. It is not uncommon to 
fee the Jbottoijiy fummit, and declivity of a hill 
watered by the lante canal, by means of a number 
of engines of a fimple conftru&ion, which fave 
inanual labour, and perform withtwo men, whal 
^ould not be c^e with a thbufand any where elfe. 
Tl^e heights , commoiiy yield three crops in a 
Y^9ir They are fifft^ fown. with a kind, of radifh, 
?BJbiich produces an oil; tl^fn with cotton, and 

after 
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> <>^ ^ after diat indi potttoes. Thb is the commtm 
mediod of culture ; but the nik is not without 
czcq>tioii. 

Upon hk^ of the mountains ^ich are incapa* 
ble of being eulrivated for the fubfiftence of num» 
proper trees are planted for building houles or 
ihips, M(uiy ci thefe ^nountains contain iron, 
tin, and copper mines, fbfHcient to fupply the 
em^re. The gold mines have been negleded, 
either becaufe their produce did not defray the 
cxpence of working them, or becaufe die gold 
dv&y waihed down by the torrents, was (bu^Ki 
iiifEcient for the purpofes of exchange. 

The fiuidy plains, fared from the ravages of 
die ocean (which changes its bed as rivers do 
their courie, in a fpace of time {6 exafUy proper^ 
tioned to the difference in the mafs of water, that 
a finall encroachment of the lea caufes a thoufand 
revolutions on the furface of the ^obe), form, at 
this day, the provinces of Nankin and Tchekiang, 
which are the fincft in the empire. As the Egyp- 
tians checked the courfe of the Nile, the Chinefe 
have repulied, reftrained, and given laws to the 
ocean. They have re-united to the continent^ 
trads of land which had been disjoined' by this 
element. To the a&ion of the univerfe the 
Chinefe oppofe the labours of induftry; and while 
nations, the moft celebrated in hiftory, have,' 
by the rage of conqueft, increafed the ravages 
which time is perpetually making upon this 
^lobe, they exert fiich efforts to retard the pro- 
grefs of univerfai devaftation^ as might! appear 
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fiipcrnaturaly if they were not continual and cvi- • ^^^ ^ 
dent. 

To the improvements of land, thia nation adds» 
if we may be allowed the cs^reiBony die im^ 
provement t>f die water. The rivers, which com-* 
municate with each other by canabj and run 
bnder the walls of moft of the towns, prefent us 
with the profpeft of floating cides, con^fed of 
an infinite number of boats filled with people, 
who live conftandy upon the water, and whoie fole 
employment is fifhing. The fea itfelf is covered 
with numberle(s veflcls, whofe mafts, at a diftanccji 
appear like moving forefts. Anion mentions it* 
as a reproach to the fifliermen belonging to thefe 
boats, that they did not give themfelves a ma* 
ment's intermiffion fi-om their work to look at his 
ihip, which was the largeft that had ever anchor*- 
ed in thofe latitudes. But this inattention to an 
objeft, which appeared to a Chinefe failor of no 
ufe, though it was in the way of his profeffion, 
is, perhaps, a proof of the happinefs of a pec^le, 
who prefer bufineis to matters of mere curiofity« 

The mode of cultivation is by no means uniform 
throughout this empire, but varies according to 
the nature of the foil and the difference of the 
climate. In the loW countries towards the ibuth 
rice is fbwn, which being always under water, 
grows to a great fixe, and yields two crops in a 
year. In the inland parts of the country, where 
the fituation is lofty and dry, the foil produces a 
^ecies of rice, which is neither fo large, fo well* 
ittfted, or k nouriihing as the former, and makes 
the hufbandman hut one return in the year for his 

labour* 
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B o^o K labour. In the northern parts> the feme kinds of 
grain are cultivated as in Europe: they grow in 
33 great plenty, and are of as good a quality as in 
any of Our moft fertile countries. From one end 
€^ China to the other, there are large quantities 
of Tegetables> particularly in the ibuth, where, 
together with fifli, they fupply the place of meat, 
which is the general jfood of the other provinces* 
But the improvement of lands is univerfafly un- 
derftood and attended to. All the different kinds 
of manure are carefully preferved, and flcilfuUy 
diftributed to the beft advantage ; and that which 
arifes from fertile lands, is applied to make them 
ftill more fertile. This grand fyftem of nature^ 
which is fuftained by deftruftion and re-produc- 
tion, is better underftood and attended to in 
China than in any other country in the world. 

The firft caufe of the rmal ceconomy of the 
Chinefe, is that char»9:er of indufby by which 
thefe people are particularly di(l:inguifhed, who 
in their nature require a lefi fhare of repofe* 
Every day in the year is devoted to labour, ex- 
cept the firfl, which is employed in paying and 
receiving viiits among relations; and the laft, 
which is lacred to the memory of their anceflors. 
The firft ia a focial duty, the latter a part of do^ 
meftic worlhip. In this nation ©f fages, what* 
ever unites and civiHfes mankind is reli^on : and 
religion itfcif is nothing. mOre than the pra&icc 
of the focial virtues. They are a fober and ra- 
tional j)eople, who want nothing more than the 
controul of civil laws to make them juft : their 
private m^rfhip confifts la the lov« of their pa- 
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rents, whether firing or dead; ami their public b o^o k 
worfhip, in the love of labour ; and that kind of 
labour which is holden in the mof^ facred venera- 
tion is agriculture. . 

The gcnerofity of two of their emperors is 
much revered, who, preferring the interefts of the 
ftate to thofe of their faiiiily, kept their own chil- 
dren from the throne to make room for men 
taken from the plough. The Chinefe alfa irevere 
the memory of thofe hufbandmen, who fowed the 
feeds of the happing and ftability of the empire 
in the fiatik bofom of the earth; that iftex- 
hauftible fource of whatever conduces to the 
nourifhmcnt, and confequendy to the increafe of 
fiiankind. 

In imitatidn of thefe royal huffbandmen, the 
emperors of China become huft>andmen officially. 
It is one of their public fundions to break up the 
ground in the fpring: and the parade and mag- 
nificence that accompanies this ceremony, draws 
together aU the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. They flock in crowds to fee their 
prince perform Ais folemnity in honour of the 
fir ft of all the arts. It is not, as in the fables of 
Greece, a god who tends the flocks of a king ; 
it is the father of his people, who, holding the 
plough with his own hands, Ihews his children 
what are the true riches of the ftate. In a little 
time he repairs again to the field he has ploughed 
himfelf, to fow the feed diat is moft proper for the 
ground. The example of the prince is followed 
in aU the provinces j and at the fame feafons, the 
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B o^o X viceroys repeit die fiunne ceremonies in the pre-* 
fence of a numeroos ooocourfe of huibandmen. 
The Eurq)eansj who hmre been prefent at this 
ibieninity at Canton» never (peak of it without 
emotions and make us regret that this feftival^ 
the political aim of which is the encouragement 
of labour, is not eftabliihed in our climate, in-* 
ftead of that number of rdigious feafts, which 
feem to be invented by idkncfs to make the coun- 
try a barren wafte. 

It is not to be iaulg^led, however, that the 
court of Pekin is really ei^;aged in the labours of 
a rural life. The arts of luxury are grown to fo 
great a height in China, that thefe tranfit&ions 
can only pa(s for mere ceremonies. But the law, 
which obliges the prince to fliew thb token of re* 
fpc& to the profeffion of huibaodmen, has a ten- 
dency to promote the advantage of agriculture. 
The deference paid by the fovereign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate them ; and the 
influence of ofHi^on is the principal ^ring that 
aduates the political machine. 

This influence is preferved in China by con- 
ferring honours on all huibandmen, who excel in 
the cultivation of the ground. When any ufeful 
difcovery is made, the author of it is called to 
court to communicate it to the prince; and is 
fent by the government into the provinces, to in-* 
ftruft them in this method. In a word, in this 
country, where nobility is not hereditary, but a 
mere perfonal reward, indifcriminately beftowed 
upon merits feveral of the magiflrates, and per- 
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fons raifcd to thr higheft empfeyments in the ■ ^^^ «^ 
empitty sue chofen out of families which are fbkly 
employed in the cidtivaticm of land. 

These encouragements which belong to the 
manners of the people^ are further feconded by 
the beft political inftitutions. Whatever is in its 
nature incapable of being di^ded> as the fea^ 
rivers, canals, &c. is enjoyed in conunon, and is 
the property of no individual. Every one has the 
liberty of going upon the w^er, of fiihing, and 
hunting; and a fubjed who is in poflefiion of an 
eftate, whether acqiiired by himfelf or left by his 
relatbns, is in no danger of havmg hb ri^t caUed 
in qudHon by the tyrannical authority of the feudal 
laws* 

The fmallne& of the taxes is itill a further en- 
couragement to agriculture. Except the cuftoma 
eftablHhed in the fea-ports, there are but two 
kinds o£ tribute known in the empire. ' The firft, 
which is perfonal, is paid by every citizen fiom 
twenty to fixty years of age, in proportion to his 
income. The fecond, which is levied on the pro- 
duce of the land, amx>uilts to a tenth, a twentieth, 
or a thirtieth part, according to the quality of the 
foil. There certainly have been iome of their 
emperors, or minifters, who have attempted ta 
extend and multiply the taxes ; but as fuch an 
undertaking would require much time, and that 
no man could flatter himielf that he iliould liVc 
to fee the fuccefs of it, die attempt has been given 
up. Men of bad principles aim at irpmediate 
enjoyment, while the virtuous minifter, extcncfing 
his benevolent views beyond the prefent genera-* 

*tion. 
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9o 6 K ^n^ contents himfelf with fommg defigas^ and 
prqmgating ufeiul truths ^ the achrantsge of pof-* 
terity^ without expeAii^ to iee the efieft of them 
himfelf. 

Thb manner of levying the contributions in 
China, is as mild as the contributioos themfelves. 
The only penalty infli&ed on perfens liahle' to be 
ta:xed, and who- are too flow in the piyment of 
the tribute demanded by the public^ is to quarter 
old, infirm> and poor people upon diem, to be 
maintained at their expence, till they have dif- 
charged die debt due to government. This fnzn^ 
ner of proceeding has a tendency to awaken pity 
and humanity in the brcaft of a cttizen* when he 
fees miferable objefts, and hears the cries of hun-p 
ger ; inftead of giving him diiguft> and exciting 
his refentment by the ocfious perquifitions ' and 
refearches of the finance as pradifed in Europe^ 
by forcible feizures and the menaces of an hbo^ 
lent fcddiery, who come to live at difcretion in a 
houfe expofed to the nimiberleis extortions of the 
tfcafury. 

The maidarins levy the tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the earth in kind ; and coUedl the poll- 
tax in money. The- officers in the municipsA 
towns pay the whole of the produce into the 
public treafury, throu^ the hands of the receiver- 
general of the province. The ufe that is made 
of this revenue prevents all frauds in c(^le£ting 
it ; as it is well known, that a part of chefe duties 
is allotted for the maintenance of the magiftrates 
and foldiers^ The money arifing from the fale of 
this proportion of the produft of the lands which 
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has been ekpofed to felc, is never iffued from the b o^o k 
treafury but in public exigencies. It is laid up 
in the magazines agaiiift times of fcarcity, when 
,the people receive what they had only lent, as it 
were, in times of plenty. 

It may naturally be expefted that a nation, en- 
joying {o many advantages, would be extremely 
populous; efpecially in a climate where, what- 
. ever reafon may be affigned for it, the women arc 
remarkably prolific; where debauchery is very 
uncommon; where the extent of paternal rights 
neceflarily excites the defire of having a numerous 
progeny ; where an equality of fortunes prevails^ 
which the difference of conditions renders impof* 
fible in other places; where the mode of living is 
generally fimple, little expenfive, and tending 
always to the mojft rigid oeconomy ; where wars 
are neither frequent nor dcftrudlive; where celi- 
bacy is profcribed by the manners of the country; 
and where the healthinefs of the climate prevents 
epidemic difeafes. Accordingly, there is no 
country in the univerfe fo populous as this. The 
population is indeed carried tq too great a 
height, fince it appears from the records of the 
empire, that a bad harveft feldom fails to produce 
an infurredion. 

It is unncceflary to fcarch beyond this circum- 
ftance for the reafons which prevent deipotifm 
from making any advances in China. It is evi- 
dent from thefe frequent revolutions, that the 
people are fully fenfible that a regard to- the 
rights of property, and fubmiffion to the laws, 
are duties of a fecondary clafs, iubc^-dinate to 
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B o o K the origMial rights of nature, i^ofe only viewj 
in the formation of cooimunitiesj has been the 
common benefit of thofe who enter into them* 
Accordingly, when the more immediate necefia- 
ries of life fail, the Chinefe ceafe to acknowledge 
an authority which does not provide for their 
fubfiftence. The right of kings is founded on the 
regard they pay to the prefervation of the people. 
Neither religion nor morality teach any other 
doftrine in China. 

The emperor is well aware^ that he prefides 
over a people who fubmit to the laws no longer 
than while they promote their happinels. He is 
fenfible, that if die fpirit of tyranny, which is fo 
common and epidemical in other countries^ ihould 
feize him but for a moment^ fuch a violent op- 
pofition would be raiied, that he would be ex- 
pelled from the throne. Accordingly, finding him- 
felf invefted with the fupreme command by a 
people who obferve and criticife his condu£b, he 
is far from attemptmg to ereft himfclf - intd an 
objeft of religious fuperftition, which fcts no 
bounds to its authority. He does not violate the 
facred contraft, by virtue of which he holds the 
fceptre. He is convinced that the people are fo 
well acquainted with their rights, and know fo 
well how to defend them, that whenever a pro- 
vince complains of the mandarin who governs it, 
he recalls him without examination, and delivers 
him up to a tribunal, which proceeds againft him 
if he be in fault i but Ihould he even prove inno- 
cent, hfe is not reinftated in his employment ; for 
even the circumftance of its having been poffible 
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for him to excite the refcntment of the pedple, is * ^^^ * 
imputed to him as a crime. He is coftiidered as 
an ignorant tutor, who attempts to deprive a fa- 
ther of the love his children bear him. This com- 
pliance, which, in other countries, would m)urifh 
peipetual difcontent, and occafion an infinite 
number of intrigues, is not attended with any in- 
convenience in China, where the inhabitants are 
naturally difpofed to be mild and juft, and the 
conftitution of the ftate is fo ordered, that its de-^ 
legates have feMom any rigorous commands to 
execute. 

This obligation die |)rince is under o( being 
juft, tends to make him more wife and intelli- 
gent. He is in China what we wifh to make 
princes in all cotintries believe they, ar^, the idol 
of his people. It Ihould feem that the manners 
and laws of this country have mutually conlpired 
to eftablifh this fundamental principle, that China 
is a family of which the emperor is the patriarch. 
It is not as a conqueror, or a legiflatori that he 
holds his authority; but as a father : it is by this 
tic that he governs, rewards, and punilhes. This 
pleaiing lentiment gives him a greater fhare of 
power, than the tyrants of other nations can pof- 
fibly derive from the number of their troops, or 
the artifices of their minifters. It is not to be 
imagined what efteem and afFeftion the Chinefe 
have /or their emperor; or, as they exprefs it, for 
their common, their univerfal father. 

This public veneration is founded up<M^ that 
which is eftabHflied by private education. In 
China, the father and mother claim an abfolute 
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BOOK right over their children at every period of life, 
even when raifed to the higheft dignity. Paternal 
authority and filial affedion are the fprings of this 
empire: they regulate the manners, and are the 
tie that unites the prince to his fubjeds, the fub- 
jefts to their prince, and the citizens to one an- 
other* The Chinefc government, by the gradual 
perfe&ion it has acquired, has been brought back 
to that point from which bJI other governments ^ 
feem to have finally and irrevocably degenerated ; 
to the patriarchal government, which is that of 
nature itfelf. 

This fublime fyftem of morals, which for {o 
many ages has co^itributed to the profperity of the 
Chinefe empire, would, however, probably have ex- 
perienced an infenfible change, if the chinierical 
diilindions allowed to birth had deftroyed that 
original equality eflablifhed by nature among man- 
kind, and which ought only to give way to fuperior 
abilities and fuperior merit. In all the dates of 
Europe, there are a fet of men who afTume from 
their infancy a pre-eminence independent of their 
moral charaften The attention paid them from 
the moment of their birth, gives them the idea 
that they are formed for command j they foon 
learn to confider themfelves as a diflindt fpecies, 
and being fecure of a certain rank and ftation, 
take no pains to make themfelves worthy of it. 

This inftitution, to which we owe fo many in- 
different miniflers, ignorant magiflrates, and bad 
gener^, is not eflablifhed m China, where nobi- 
lity c^s not defcend , by hereditary right. The 
fame any citizen acquires, begins and ends with 

himfelf. 
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himfelf. The ion of the prime minifter of the * ^ o •^ 

empire has no advantages at the moment of his 

birth, but thofe he may have derived from na^ 

ture. The rank of nobility is fometimes conferred 

upon the aiiceftors of a man who has done fignal 

fcrvices to his country; but this mark of diftintC'^ 

tion, which is merely perfonal, dies with its pdft- 

feffor, and his children derive no other advantage 

from it than the memory and example of his 

virtues. 

« 

In confequence of this perfeft equality, the 
Chinefe are enabled to eftablifh an uniform lyftem 
of education, and to inculcate correlpondent prin- 
ciples. It is no difficult talk toperfuade men who 
are upon an equal footing by birth, that they are 
all brethi"en. This opinion gives them every ad- 
vantage which a contrary idea would make them 
lofe. A Chinefe, who Ihould abftradt hinifelf 
from this common fraternity, would become a 
folitary and miferable being, and wander as a 
ftranger in the heart of his country. 

Instead of thofe frivolous diftinftions which 
are allotted to birth in almoft every other coun-* 
try, the Chinefe fubftitute real ones, founded en- 
tirely on perfonal merit. A fet of wife and intel- 
ligent men, who are honoured with the title of 
the learned mandarins, devote themfelves to the 
ftudy of all fciences neceflary to qualify them for 
the adminiftration of public affairs. None can be 
admitted into this refpeftable fociety, who are 
not recommended by their talents and kn<«ledg€i 
for riches give no claim to this privilege. The 
mandarins themfelves fix upon proper perfons to 

M 3 affociatQ 
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* ^jP ^ aflbciate with them; and their choice is always 
the refult of a ftri6b examination. There are dif- 
ferent clafles of mandarins, the fucceffion to which 
is regulated by merit, and not by feniority. 

From this body of mandarins, the emperor, 
according to a cuftom as ancient as the empire, 
elefts minifters, magiftrates, governors of pro- 
vinces, and officers of every denomination who arc 
called to any employment in the ftate. As hi$ 
choice can only fall upon men of tried abilities, 
the welfare of the people is always lodged in the 
hands of thofe who are worthy of fuch a truft. 

In confequence of this inftitution, no dignity is 
hereditary except that of the crown; and even 
that does not always devolve on the eldeft fon; 
but on him whom the emperor and the council of 
mandarins judge moll worthy. By this method, 
a ipirit of virtuous emulation prevails even in the 
imperial family. The thrcMie is given to merit 
alone, and it is affigned to the heir only in con- 
fideration of his abilities. The emperors rather 
chufe to look for a fucceflbr in a different family, 
than to intruft the reins of government to unlkil- 
ful hands. 

The viceroys and magiftrates enjoy the affec- 
tion of the people, at the fame time that they par- 
take of the authority of the fovereign ; and any 
miftakes in their adminiftration meet with the fame 
indulgence that is fliewn to thofe of the fupreme 
JegiQator. They have not that tendency to fedi- 
f ion ^^h prevails in this part of the world. In 
China there is no fet of men to form or manage a 
fedion : as the mandarins have no rich and power- 

" fill 
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fill £scmty connedions, they can derive no iup-^ 
port but from the crown, and their own wifdom. 
They arc trained up in a way of thinking that in^ 
ipires humanity, the love of order^ beneficeftcep, 
arid relpeft for the laws. They take pains to in- 
culcate thefe fentiments into the people, and 
fcctire their attachment to every law, by pointipg 
out to them its ufefiil tendency. The fovereign 
pafl^s no edidt that does not convey fome moral 
or political inftruftion. The people neceffarily 
become acquainted with their interefts, and the 
meafures taken by government to promote them 5 
and the better informed they are, the more likely 
they will be to remain quiet. 

Superstition, which excites difturbances in 
all other countries, and either eftablilhes tyranny, 
or overthrows government, has no influence in 
China: It is tolerated, injudicioufly perhaps, 
by the laws : but, at leaft, it never makes laws it^ 
felf» No perfon can have any fhare ift the govern- 
ment who does not belong to the clafs of literati, 
who admit of no fuperftition. The bonzes are 
not allowed to ground the duties of morality upon 
the doftrines of their fefts, nor confequently to 
dilpenfe with them. If they impofe upon fome 
part of the nation, their artifices do not afFed: 
thofe whofe example and authority are of the 
greateft importance to the ftate. 

Confucius, in whofe aftions and difcourfes 
precept was joined to example, whofe memory ia 
equally revered, and whole dodtrine is ^ually 
embraced by all clafles and lefts whatfoever, was 
the founder of the national religion of Chiiia* 

M4 His 
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B o o K ijis code contsuiu a fyftem of natural law, which 
ought to be the ground-work' of all religions, the 
rule of fociety, * and ftandard of all governments. 
He taught^ that feaibn was an emanation of the 
Deity ; and that the fupreme law confifted in the 
harmony between nature and reafon. The reli- 
gion that runs in oppofition to thefe two guides of 
human life, does not come &om heaven. 

As the Chinefc have no term for God, they fay 
that heaven is God. But, fays the emperor Chang- 
chi, in an edi£t pubUfhed in 17 lo, it is not to the 
vifible and material heaven that we offer our/acrifices, 
but to the Lord of heaven. Thus atheifm, diou^ 
not uncommon in China, is not publicly profefloL 
It is neither the charafteriitic of a fed, nor an ob- 
je£t of perfecution i but is tolerated as well as ill- 
perftitioA* 

The emperor, who is fole pontiff, is likewife 
the judge in matters of religion; but as the na-^ 
tional worfhi^ was made for the |^vernment, not 
the government for it; and as both were defigned 
to be fubfervient to the ends of fociety; it is nei- 
ther the intereft nor inclination of the fovereign 
to employ the combination of authority lodged in 
his hands, for the pyrpofeff of oppreflTion. If on 
the one hand the doftrines and ceremonies of the 
hierarchy do not prevent the prince from making 
an ill ufe of abfolute authority; he is more power- 
fully reftrained on the other, by the general in- 
fluence of the nation^ manners. 

An^ attempt to change thefe manners wwld 
be attended with the greateft difficulty, becaufe 
tjbeyare inculcated by -^ mode of edycatjon whi?h 

is. 
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is, perhaps, the bcft we are acqyainted with, book 
The Chinefe do not mi^e 9 point of inftnidting 
their children till they are five years old. They 
are then taught to write words or hierogly^ 
phics, which reprefent fenfible oligeAs, of which 
at the fame time they endeavour to give them 
clear ideas, ^ AfterwarcU, their memory is ftored 
with iententious v^rfes containing precepts pf mo« 
rality, which they, are taught to reduce to pradUce. 
As they advance in yestrs they are inftrufted in 
the philofophy of Confucius. This is the manner 
of education among the ordinary ranks. The 
children who may afpire to pofts of honour^ l?e- 
^n in the fam^ planner j but intermix other 
ftudies relative to human condud in the different 
ftations of life. 

In China, the manners take their complexion 
from the laws, and are prcferved by common ufage, 
which is likewife prefcribed by the laws. The 
Chinefe have a greater number of precepts, relat-r. 
ing to the moft common adtions, than any other 
people in the world. Their code of politcnefs is 
very voluminous ; the loweft citizen is inftrufted. 
in it, and obferves it with the fame exaftnefs as the 
mandarins and the court. 

The laws in this code, like all the reft, are 
formed with a view of keeping up the opinion ^at 
China is but one gre^t family^^ and of promoting 
that regard ^d mutual affection in the citizens, 
which is due to each other as brethren. Thefe 
rights and (ruftom^ tend to preferve the gianners. 
Sometimes, indeed, ceremonies are fubftituted for 
fentiment i but how often are they the means of 

reviving 
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• ^j^ ^ reviving it! They compofe a kind of conftant 
homage that is |Ndd to virtue ; and is calculated 
to engage the attention of youth. This hpmage 
preferves the relpeA due to virtue herfelf ; and if 
it ibmetimes leads to hypocrisy, it encourages at 
leaft a laudable zeal. Tribunals are erected to 
take cognizance of tranfgreffions againft cuftom ; 
as well as to punifh crimes, and reward merit. 
Mild and moderate puniihments are inflidted upon^ 
erimcs, and virtue is diftinguifhed by marks of 
honour. Honour is therefore one of the prin- 
ciples that aftuate the Chinefe government : and 
though It be the leading one, it operates more 
ftron^y than fear, and more feebly than affec- 
tion. 

Under the influence of fuch inftitutions, China 
Iftuft be the country in the whole world where 
men are moft humane. Accordingly, the huma- 
nity of the Chinefe is confpicuous on thofe occa- 
fions, where it Ihould feem that virtue could 
have no other objeft but juftice ; and that juftice 
Could not be executed without leverity. Their 
prifoners are confined in neat and commodious 
apartments, where they are 'well taken care ofi 
even to the moment when they fiiffer. It fre- 
quendy happens, that the only punifhment in- 
jiifted on a rich man amounts to no more than 
obliging him, for a certain time, to maintain or 
clothe fome old men and orphans at his own . ex- 
pence. Our moral and political romances form 
the real hiftory of the Chinefe, who have regulated 
all the aftions of men with llich an exaft nicety, 
that they have fcarcely any need of fentiment. 

Yet 
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Yet they do not fail to cultivate the latter, in order ' ^^^ ^ 
to give a proper cftimation to the fomicr. 

The Ipirit of patriotifm, that Ipirit, without 
which ftates are mere colonies, and not nations, 
is ftronger, perhaps, and more active among the 
Chinefe, than it is found in any republic. It is 
common to fee them voluntarily contributing 
their labour to repair the public roads : the rich 
build places of flicker upon them for tke ufe of 
travellers; and others plant trees there. Such 
aftions, which are proofs of a beneficent huma- 
nity rather than an oftentation of gencrofity, are far 
from being uncommon in China. 

There ha:ve be'en times, when they have beeri 
frequent, and others, when they have been lels 
fb ; but the corruption which was the caufe of the 
latter, brought on a revolution, and the manners 
of the people were reformed. They fuffered by 
the late invafion of the Tartars : they are now 
recovering, in proportion as the princes of that 
vidtorious nation lay afide the fuperftitions of their 
own country, to adopt the principles of the na- 
tion they have conquered; and in proportion as 
they improve in the knowledge of thofe books 
which the Chinefe call canonical. 

It cannot be long before we fee the amiable 
charafter of this nation entirely revived ; that fra- 
ternal and kindred principle 5 thofe enchanting and 
focial ties, which foften the manners of the people, 
and attach them inviolably to the laws. Political 
errors and vices cannot take deep root in a country 
where no perfons are ever promoted to public 
employments, but fuch as are of the fedt of the 

learned. 
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• ^j ^ * learned, whofe iblc occupation is to inflruft them- 
felves in the principles of moralit7 and govern- 
. ment. As long as real knowledge (hall be holden 
in eftimation> as long as it Ihall continue to lead to 
public honours, there will exift among the people 
erf" China a fond of reafon and virtue, which will 
not be found among other nations. 

. It mull, however, be acknowledged, that the 
greateft |>art of thofe imjl>rovements, ^hich de- 
pend upon theories that are in the leaft compli* 
cated, are not fo far advanced there, as might 
naturally be expefted from that ancient, a6kive, 
and diligent ^ people, who have fo long had a clue 
to them. But this circumftance is not inexplicable. 
The Chinefe language requires a long and labo- 
rious ftudy, fcarcely to be comprehended within 
the term of a man's life. The rights and cere- 
monies which they obferve upon every occafion, 
• afford more exercife for their memory than their 
ienfibility. Their manners are calculated- to 
check the impulfes of the foul, and weaken its 
operations. Too afliduous in the purfuit of what 
is ufefol, they have no opportunity of launching 
out into the extenfive regions of imagination. An 
cxceffive veneration for antiquity, makes them 
the Haves pf whatever is eftablifhed. All thefe 
caufes unitedj muft neceffarily have ftifled, among 
rfie Chinefe, the fpirit of invention. It requires 
ages with them to bring any thing to perfeftion i 
and whoever reflefts on the ftate in which arts 
and fciences were found among them three hun- 
dred years ago, muft be convinced of the cxtraor-^ 
dinary antiquity of their empire. 

Th 
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The low ftatc of learning, .and of die fine dla ' ^^^ ^ 
m China, may perhaps be further owen to the 
very perfeftion of its government, and fyftem of 
policy. This paradox has its foundation in reafon. 
Where the fhidy of the laws holds the firft rank in 
a nation, and js rewarded with an appointment ih 
the adminiftration inftcad of a poll in an academy ^ 
where learning is applied to the regulation of 
manners, or the maintenance of the public weal } 
where the fame nation is exceedingly populous, 
and requires a conftant attention in its learned 
members to make iubfiftence keep an equal pace 
with populations where every individual, befide 
the duties he owes to the public, which take a 
confiderable time to be well underflood, has par- 
ticular duties arifing from the claims of his family 
or profeflion: in fgch a nation, the Ipeculative 
and ornamental parts of fcience cannot be expeft- 
cd to arrive at that height of fplendour they have 
attained in Europe. But the Chinefe, who are 
only our fcholars in the arts of luxury and vanity, 
are our matters in the Icience of good government. 
They can teach us the art of increafmg population, 
not that of deftroying it. 

One of the arts in which the Chinefe have made 
the leaft progrefs, is that of war. It is natural to 
imagine, that a nation, whofe whole conduft, 
like that of infants, is influenced by ceremonies, 
precepts, and cuftoms either of private or public 
infl;itution, muft confequently be^ pliant, mode-^ 
rate, and inclined to tranquillity both at home 
and abroad. Reafon and reQedion, while they 
cheriih fentiments like thele, leave no room for 

that 
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BOOK that enthufiafm, which conftitutes the hero and 
V m^mta the warrion The fpirit of humanity, which they 
imbibe in their tender years, makes them look 
with abhorrence on thofe fanguinary fcenes of ra^ 
pine and maflacre, that are fo familiar to nations 
of a warlike turn. With fuch diipofitions, can 
we wonder that the Chinefe are not warriors ? 
Xhey have Ibldiers without number, but totally 
undifciplined, except in the fmgle article of obe- 
dience, and which are ftill more deficient in mili- 
tary manoeuvres than in courage. In their wars 
witJi the Tartars, the Chinefe knew not how to 
fig^t, and only ftood to be killed. Their attach- 
ment to their government, their country, and 
their laws, may fopply the want of a warlike fpi- 
riti but will never fupply the want of good arms 
and military fkill. When a nation Jias found the 
art of fiibduing its conquerors by its manners, it 
has no occalion to overcome its enemies by force 
bf arms* 

Is there a man who can look with fo much 
indifference upon the happinefs of a confiderable 
portion of .the human race, as not to wilh that 
the ftate of China were really fiich as we have 
been rcprefenting it ? Let us, however, attend to 
what thofe perfons have to fay upon the fubjedt, 
who think themfi^ves warranted in entertaining a 
contrary opinion. 
State of Iji order to judgCi lay thefe people, of a na- 

cordiog to tion, equally clofed on all fides, fince foreigners 
If^ihrcT' are not permitted to enter mto it, and the natives- 
©rthiu cm- *^^ prohibited from going out of it, it is necd- 
pirc. fj^y to fct out fi-om fome principles, which how- 

ever 
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ever uncertsun they may be, are ftill received as ^^^9 "^ 

found principles. Thefe fliall be die very fefts 

that are alle^ t^ the panegyrifts of China, We 

Ihall take them for granted, without entering 

into a dilbuffion of them y and we fhall only draw 

the conclufions that are neceflarily derived from 

them. 

I. China enjoyed, or was under the calamity 
of an immcnfe population, when it was conquered 
by the Tartars ; and it is concluded, from the 
circumftance of the laws having been adopted by 
the conqueror, that they muft have been wife 
laws. 

This fubmiflion of the Tartars to the Chinefc 
government, does not appear to us to be a proof 
of itS/ exrellence. It is in the nature of things 
that great bodies fhould give the law to little 
ones ; and this rule is obferved in morality as weU 
as in philofophy. If we therefore compare the 
number of the conquerors with that of the van- 
quifhed people, we fhall find that to one Tartar 
there were fifty thoufand Chinefe. Is it poffiblc 
that one individual fliould alter the cuftoms, 
manners, and legiflation of fifty thoufand men? 
Befides, how could it happen otherwife than that 
thefe Tartars Ihould have adopted the Chinefc 
laws, when they had none of their own to fubfti-. 
tute to them ? The circumftances which this 
extraordinary revolution moft confpicuoufly dif- 
plays, ' are the cowardice of the nation, and its 
indifference for its mailers, which is one of the 
' moft ftriking charafteriftics of the flave. Let us 
proceed to confider the population of China. 

^ V 2. From 
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B o^o K 2. From time immemorial agriculture has 
been honoured in China : this is a faft upon 
which all are agreed. Every country addided 
to huft)andry, and which enjoys a long contmu- 
ance of peace; uriiich does not experience any 
bloody revolutions; which is neither opprei&d 
by tyranny, nor expofed to devaftation by the 
difeafes of the climate ; and where we fee the 
laborious citizen colle£bing in the plain a baiket 
full of earth, carrying it up to the tops of the 
mountains, covering the naked point of a rock 
with it, and keeping it in its fituation by little 
palifades; fuch a country muft infallibly abound 
with inhsd)itants. Would thefe inhabitants in- 
deed employ themfdves in extravagant labours, 
if the plain from which they have gathered this 
fmall parcel of land, were uncultivated, deferted, 
and abandoned to the firft man who might be 
delirous of poffcffing it ? If the people were at 
liberty to extend themfelves into the country, 
would they remain cluttered together in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities ? The empire of China is 
therefore very well peopled in all its parts. 

The country is interfefted by a great number 
of canals ; which would be ufelefe, if they did 
not eftablifh a frequent and neceflary communi- 
cation between one place and another. What 
can thefe things imply, unlefs it be a great deal 
of internal motion, and confequently a very con- 
fiderable degree of population ? 

Every country fubfifting by hufbandry, where 
dearths are frequent, and where thofe dearths oc- 
cafion the infurrcftion of thoufands of men; 

whjre 
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tfrhere, in the courfe of thefe infiirredions, more ■ o o * 
trimes and murders arc committed; and there ^ y f » ^ 
are more conflagrations and mqre pillaging, than 
would take place on the irniption of a band of 
favages ; and where, as foon ^s the feafon of the 
famine and the revolt is over, the adminiflration 
abftains from piirfuing the criminal : iuch a coun- 
try certainly contains a greater number of inha- 
bitants than it can fubfift. Would not the Chi- 
nefe be the moft ablurd of all people, if the ac- 
cidental want of the neceflaries of life proceeded 
from their, neglect, either in cultivating their 
land, or in providing for their fubfiftcnce ? But 
China, an immenfe and fertile country, fo well 
^ cultivated, and fo admirably governed, is not the 
lefs expofed to this fort of calamity; It muft 
therefore contain ten times, twenty times as many 
inhabitants^ as it does acres of landa 

Every country, irt which the attachment of 
parents to their offspring, a fentiment fo natural 
that it is commbn to man and brutes, is totally 
difregarded, and in which the children are mur- 
dered, ftifled, or expofed, without incurring the 
refentment of the public, has either too many 
inhabitants, or is occupied by a race of men 
different fr9m any other oh the furface of the 
globe. This, however, is what is pradbifed in 
China; and to deny or to invalidate this faft, 
would be to throw the veil of uncertainty upon 
ail the reft; 

But there is ftill another phaenomenon which 
more particularly confirms the opinion of the ex- . 
celTive population of China, and this is, the little 

Vol. I. N progref* 
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® ^i.^ ^ progrels the arts and fciences have made there, 
in proportion to the (extreme length of time they 
^havc been cultivated. The fpirit of inquiry has 
ilopped jull at that point, where ceafing to be 
ufefol, its refearches begin to be mere objedls of 
curiofity. There is more advantage to be derived 
from the invention of the moft trifling pradUcal 
art, than from the moft fublime difcovery which 
Ihould be only the work of genius. The man 
who knows how to cut up a piece of gauze to 
the beft advantage, would be in higher eftima- 
tion than he who fhbuld refolve the moft difficult 
problem in philofophy. , In this country that 
queftion is more particularly repeated, which we 
hear too frequently among ourfelves : fFbai is the 
life of all this ? I afk whether this Ipirit of tran- 
quillity fo contrary to the natural diipofition of 
man, who is always inclined to go beyond what 
he already knows, can be otherwife explained, . 
than by a degree of population which prohibits 
idlenefs and the fpirit of contemplation, and 
which keeps the nation in a continual ftate of 
anxiety and attention to its wants. China is 
therefore the moft populous region on the face of 
the globe. . 

This being granted, doth it not follow that it 
is alfo the moft corrupt ? Do we not learn from 
general experience, that the vices of fbciety are 
in proportion to the number of individuals which 
compoie it? What anf^er could be made, if it 
were to be affirmed, that the morals of the Chi- 
nefe, throughout the whole extent of their empire, 
muft necellarily be ftill more depraved than in 

our 
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-cw largeft cities, where a fenfe of honour, at ^ 
Icaft, to which the Chinefe is a ftranger, adds a 
luflre to virtue, and conceals the deformity of vice ? 

M^y it not be afked, what is, and what rnuft 
be the charafter of a people, annong whoni we 
fee, not unfrequently, one province rufliing upon 
another, and putting all the inhabitants to death, 
without mercy and with impunity? Can the 
manners of fuch a people be mild ? Is that nation 
to be efteemed civilized or barbarous, in which 
the laws neither reftrain nor punifli the expofition 
or the murder of new-born infants ? Can thefe 
people be faid to cherifh in an eminent degree the 
fentimAs of humanity, benevolence, and com- 
miferadin ? Or can we entertain a high opinion 
of their wifdom, when, being incited by a con- 
currence of extraordinary circumftances to found 
colonies, they have either not conceived, or have 
difdained to put in praftice an expedient fo Am- 
ple, and {o effeftual ^ainft the dreadful calami- 
ties to which they are. repeatedly and continually , 
cxpofed ? 

So far, we cannot form any high opinion of the 
wifdopi of the Cliinefe, Let us fee whether the 
examination of the conftitution of the empire, of 
the conduft of the fovereign and his mi^ifters, of 
the knowledge of the learned, and of the manners 
of the peopk, will contribute to inlpire us with a 
more fublime idea of it, 

3. A SERIOUS writer, who is not among the crowd 
that admires the wifdom of the Chinefe, fays ex- 
prefsly, that the cudgel is tbf fovereign of China. 

N 2 According 
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BOOK Accordiilg to this ludicrous, and at the fame 
time fagacious idea, I imagine there would ht 
fome difficulty in perfuading us that ^ nation, in 
which man is treated as beafts are in other places, 
can have the leaft tinfture of thofe delicate and 
fufceptible manners that prevail in Europe, where 
an injurious word is expiated with bloods and 
where even a threatening gefture is revenged bjr 
death. The Chinefe muft be of a very pacific and 
forbearing difpofition. So much the better, fay 
our antagonifts. 

The /overeign of China is however confidered^ 
obeyedy and refpeEted as the father of bis fub-- 
jeHs. In our turn we fhall fay, io much the 
worfe. This is indeed a certain proof of the 
humble fubmiffion of the children; but not of 
the goodnefs of the father- The befl: expedient 
to precipitate a nation into the moft abjedt ftate 
of flavery, from which it never can recover, is to 
confecrate the tide of defpot, by adding that of 
father to it. Such monfters are rarely to be niet 
with any where, as children who dare lift up their 
hands againft their parents ; but in defiance of the 
authority of the laws, . which has fet limits to 'pa- 
ternal authority, we find, unfortunately,, that 
parents who treat their children ill, are a ipecies 
of monfters too commonly niet with every where* 
The child never calls his father to account for his 
condu6t ; and the liberty of the fubjeft, which is 
ever in danger, if the fovereign be fcreened from 
every kind of inquiry, by his infinitely relpeftable 
title of father, will become annihilated under 

a defpot. 
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a deipot, who fhall not allow the leaft inveftigation 
of the principles of his adn^iniftration. 

We itiay perhaps miftake, but the Chinefe ap- 
pear to us to be bent under the yoke of a double 
tyranny ; of paternal tyranny in a family, and of 
civil tyranny in the empire. From whence we 
might venture to conclude, that they are the moft 
mild, the moft infmuating, the moft refpeftful, 
the moft timid^ the moft abjeft, and leaft dan- 
gerous of all flaves ; unlefs we fuppofe an excep- 
tion to have been made in their favour, to. the 
experience of all nations, and of all ages. What 
is the efFeft of paternal defpotifm amongft us ? 
The marks of outward. refpeft, joined to a fecret 
and inefFeftual hatred againft our fathers. What 
has been, and what is ftill the effeft of civil 
defpotifm in all nations ? Meannels and the total 
extinftion of every virtue. If things have taken 
another turn in China, let us be informed in what 
manner this miracle has been accomplilhed. 

It is alleged, fhe emperor is well aware that he 
prejides over a people who Jubmit to the laws no 
longer than while they promote their happinefs. is 
there any difference between the Chinefe and the 
European upon this point ? He is fenJibUy that if 
the Jpirit of tyranny fhould Jeize him but for a mo-^ 
menty he would be in danger of being e^elled from 
the throne. — Do not ancient and modern hiftories 
prefent us with inftances of this juft and terrible 
punifhment ? And what effeft have they pro-: 
duced ? Will it be faid, that a Chinefe is more 
impatient of oppreffion than an Englifhman or 2, 
Frenchman; or that China has never been, i^ 

N 3 no^ 
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B o o K not at prefent, and never will be hereafter go- 
verned by any but the moft accomplifhed mo- 
narchs ? What abfurdities arc we not made to 
adopt by pur blind veneration for antiquity and 
for diftant regions ! Mercy, firmnefs, application, 
knowledge, the love of the people and juftice, are 
qualities which nature only beftows, even fepa- 
rately, upon a few diftinguifhcd vnortals; and 
there is not any one in whom they are not un- 
fortunately more or lefs weakened by the dan- 
gerous poiTeflion of the fiipreme power. It has 
therefore been referved to China alone, to efcape 
this curfe which has begun with all focieties, and 
will lafl: as long as they do* 

Certainly. For there is a tribunal conftantlyjub'^ 
fijting by the fide of the throne^ which keeps an ex a 3 
(indfevere account of the emperor* s aSfions.^^Does 
not the fame kind of tribunal exift in all coun- 
tries? Are monarchs unacquainted with it? or, 
do they fear or relpeft it? The difference be- 
tween our tribunal arid that of China, is, that 
ours, being compofed of the whole body of the 
nation, cannot be corrupted; while that of the 
Chinefe confifts only of a fmall number of learned 
men. Moft Angularly fortunate country, where 
the hiftorian is neither pufillanimous, nor fervile, 
nor open to feduftion ; and where the prince, who 
has the power to order the hai;d or head of his hif- 
torian to be cut off, turns pale with fear, as foon 
as the writer takes up his pen ! There have never 
been any except good kings, who have ftood in 
awe of the judgment of their cotemporaries, and of 
the cenfure of pofterity. ' 

Accord- 
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Accordingly, the /overeigns of China are vir^ * ^.^ ^ 
tuouSyjufty rejolutey and enlightened. — ^What, all of 
them . withou^^ exception ? We may however rea- 
fonably prefbme, that the imperial palace of China 
does not differ from ' the palace of the fovereign 
in all other countries. It is one fingle dwelling 
in the midft of the numberlefs habitations of the 
fubjefts : that is to fay, that when genius or vir- 
tue happen to fall once from heaven direftly upon 
the houfe of the ruler, they muft neceflarily fall 
one hundred thoufand times upon the fide of it. 
But perhaps this law of nature does not hold in 
China as it does in Europe, where we fliould 
efteem ourfelves too fortunate, ifi after a good 
king Ihall have ten bad fucceflbrs, there fhould 
arife one to refemble him. 

But the fovereign authority in China is litfHted.^^ 
Where is it not ? Or, in what manner, and by 
whom is it limited in China ? If the barrier that 
protefts^the people be not thick fet with lances, 
Iwords and bayonets turned againft the breaft, or 
againft the facred head of the paternal and delpotic 
emperor, we fhould be apprehenfive, though perhaps 
without reafon, that this barrier in China would 
be nothing more than a large cobweb upon which 
. t;he image of Juftice and Liberty may have been 
painted, while, through its tranfparcncy, the quick- 
fighted man may readily difcern the hideous forth 
of the defpot. Have there been a great number of 
tyrants depofed, imprifoned, fentenced, and put t6, 
death there ? Does the public fcafFold continually 
ftream with the blood of the foyereigns ? Why have 
not thefe events taken place ?. 

N 4v Why? 
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Why ? Becaufe the Cbine/e governmeni^ hy ajeries 
of revolutions i has been brought back to that Jiate^ 
from which all other nations have receded^ the pa-r 
triarchal government. — Let us obferve, under fa- 
vour of our antagonifts, that the patriarchal go-r 
vernment of an immenfe region, of a family con- 
fifting of two hundred millions of individuals, 
appears to be an idea almoft as vifionary, as that 
of a republic extending over one half of the known 
ipvorld. The republican form of government im- 
plies a cQuntry, the Jimits of which are fufficiendy 
confined tQ admit of a Ipeedy aqd pafy communi- 
cation of the wifties of the people j as the patri- 
archal form of government fuppofcs a fmall wan- 
dering nation living under tents. The notion of a 
patriarchal government exifting in China is a kind 
of Ipqfulative illufion, that would raife a fmile in 
^e emperor and his mandarins. 

4. As th? mandarins are not attached to ^ny 
rich or poijperful families^ the empire is free fronp 
commotions. --^^xXi^zx affertions; that the tran^ 
quillity of the empire is fecured by the very cir- 
cumftance which feems moft likely to difturb it ! 
Unlefs we fuppofe th^t Richelipu had miftaken 
in his fyftem of politics, when he made it a rule, 
that great places were npt to be given to men of 
low extraftion or fortune, who are aftuated by no 
odier motive th^n their duty. 

It w ^ /^^ that thefe Jiatefmen never excite any 
commotions.— F^vhaps it may be equally a fad, that 
they have no poor relations to take care of, no 
flatterers to load with favours, no favourites or 
iniftreffes to enrich 5 and that they are equally 

fupcrior 
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foperior to feduiStion as to error. But a circum^ book 
^ance which is inconteftible, is, that thefe magiT 
ftrates or chiefs of the law, carry about with them, 
without a fenfe of fhame, the marks of their de-. 
gradation and ignominy. What an opinion, can 
we have of a magiftrate who bears the banner or 
cnfign of his own difgrace, without being humbled 
by it ? What can we think of a people, whole 
reverence for fuch a magiftrate is not diminilhed ? 

5. After the fbvereign and the mandarin, , the 
learned man prefents himfelf to our examinajtion. 
This learned man is a perfon educated in a doc- 
trine which infpires humanity ; and who teaches 
it to others. A man who preaches the love of 
order, benevolence, and refpeft for the lawsi and 
who diffufes thefe fentiments among the people, 
^nd points out 'their utility to them, — And have 
we not in our fchools and our pulpits, amongft our 
clergy, our magiftrates, and philofophers, men 
who may be reckoned not inferior to thefe literati 
either in knowledge or in found morals ; who exer- 
cife the fame functions, both in their difcourfes 
and in their writings, in the capital, in the great 
cities, in the fmaller towns, in the villages and 
in the hamlets ? If the wifdom . of a nation were 
to be computed by the number of its teachers, 
no people would be fuperior to us in that quality. 

We have thus gone through the higher ranks 
of the empire ; let us now defcend tp perfbns of 
inferior ftations, and take a curfory view of the 
popular manners. 

6. What do we find in Ibme works of morality 
trapflated from the Chinefe ^ We fincj a fet of in^ 

famoys 
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» o^o K famous perlbns exercifing the fun£tions of the 
police; the innocent man condemnedi beaten, 
whipped, and thrown into prifon j the gtdky par- 
doned upon payment of a pecuniary fine, or pu« 
nifhed, if the offended perfon happens to be the 
moft powerful: in a word, all our public and 
domeflic vices in a more hideous and difgufking 
point of view. 

7. But we cannot acquire more juft ideas of the 
popular manners, than from the fyftem of educa- 
tion. In what mode is the ftate of infancy ma- 
naged in China? A child is obliged to remain 
fitting for hours together, without the leaft mo- 
tion, in perfeft filcncc, its arms folded over its 
breafl:, and in the attitude of the moft profound 
thought and meditation. What effeft can be 
expefted from an habitual pradice fo contrary to 
nature? A man of common fenfe would anlwer ; 
Taciturnity, , cunning, falfehood, hypocrify, and 
all the train of vices that are. peculiar to the cool, 
deliberate villain. He would think, that in China, 
that amiable franlcnefs which delights us fo much 
in children; that artlefs ingcnuoufnefs which dif- 
appears as they advance in age, and which en- 
gages univftrlal confidence in thofe few perfons 
who are fo fortunate as to preferve it j that all 
thefe charming qualities, in a word, were ftifled 
there in<he cradle. 

8. The code of Chine/e politenefs is very long.-^^ 
A man of common fenfe would infer from this, 
that politenefs in China is not the fimple and na- 
tural * expreflion of attentive complaifance and 
general good- will; but merely a formal eti- 
quette; 
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quctte ; and he would confider . the cordial ap- b o^ o k 
pearance of thofe dirty carmen, who kneel to each 
other, who embrace, who addrefi each other in 
the moft afFeftionate terms, and who lend each 
other a mutual affiftance, as a kind of murpn^ery 
praftifed among a ceremonious people. 

9. There is a tribunal eftablijhed to take cogni- 
zance of offences againji cuftom. — ^A man of common 
fenfe would fulpeft that juftice would be more pro- 
perly adminiftered againft thefe trifling offences, 
than in the civil tribunals againft crimes of greater 
magnitude; and he would doubt much whether 
the powers of the foul could be exalted, or the 
fprings of genius brought into aftion, under the 
Ihackles of rites, ceremonies, and formalities. He 
would imagine, that a people devoted to ceremony 
muft inevitably be narrow-minded j atnl without 
ever having lived at Pekin or at Nankin, he would 
venture to aflert, that there is no country in the 
world, in which there is lefs regard for virtue, or 
more attention to the appearances of it. 

10. All perfons who have traded with the 
Chinefe are unanimous in declaring, that the ut- 
moft precautions are neceffary to prevent being 
duped by them. They are not even afhamed of 
their dilhonefty. 

A CERTAIN European, in his firft voyage to^ 
this empire, bought fome merchandife of a Chinefe, 
who cheated him both in the quality and the price. 
The goods had been carried on board of Ihip, and 
the bargain was completed. The European 
flattered himfelf, that he might pofllbly move the 
Chinefe by mpderate reprefentations, and faid to 

him> 
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B o^ o K 'him, * Chine/e, thou baft /old me bad goods .'-^ 
^ That may be^* replied the Chinefe, * but you muft 
^ pay.' — ' Thou baft broken the laws of juftice^ and 

* abujed my confidence. ^-^^ That may be^ but you 
' muft fay.' — * But thou art then no better than a 

* ''^oguiy or a thief* — * That may be^ but you muft 

* fay* — * What opinion then muft I carry back to my 

* country, of tboje Cbineje^fo celebrated for wifdom? 
^ Ifhalljay, that you are afet of rafcals* — * That 

* may be, but you muft pay' The European hav- 
ing added to thefe reproaches every injurious 
epithet fuggefted to him by bis rage, without 
being able to get any thing more than thefe cool 
words, pronounced with deliberation j * That may 

* be, but you muft pay — ;' at length puDed out his^ 
purfe, and laid down the money. The Chinefe 
then taking* it up, faid to him : * European, in- 

* ftead of ftorming againft me in the manner you 

* have juft been doing, would it not have been 
' better for you to hold your tongue, and to do 

* at firft what you have been obliged to come to at 
^ laft? For, after all, what have you got by it?' 

The Chinefe, therefore, have not even that re^ 
maining fenfe of fhame common to all profefled 
rogues, who ftill will not fubmit to be told that they 
are fo. They are confequently arrived at the laft 
ft^ge of depravity. Neither are we to imagine, 
that the inftance here quoted is a fmgular one: 
thefe phlegmatic manners are the natural efFed of 
that refcrve which is inlpired by the Chinefe mode 
of education. 

Neither is it to be urged, that the Chinefe 
obferve th^ rules of good faith among themfelves^^ 

while 
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While they think themfelves free from this obli- 
gation in their intercourfe with ftrangers. This 
certainly is not, becaufe it cannot be. A man 
cannot be alternately honeft and difhoneft. The 
man who has made it a pradtice to cheat foreigners, 
is too often expofed to the temptation of cheating 
his fellow-citizens, to be able conftantly to rc- 
fift it. 

II. But it may be objefted, that, according to 
thefe reprefentations, China is a barbarous coun- 
try. I anfwer, it is ftill worfe. The half civilized 
Chinefe appear to me as favages with pretenlions 
to civilization ; they are a people completely cor- 
rupt, a condition more wretched than that of 
fimple and natural barbarifm. The principle of 
virtue oiay unfold itfelf in a favage, by a feries 
of favourable circumftances ; but we ioiow of no 
circunriftance, nor can we conceive any one, ca- 
pable of rendering this important ferviqe to a 
Chinefe, in whom this principle is not ftifled, but 
totally obliterated. To the depravity and igno- 
rance of thefe people, we may add their ridiculous 
vanity. Do they not fay, that they have two eyes, 
while we have but onCy and that the reft of the ivorld 
is blind? This prejudice, their exceflive popula- 
tion, the indifference they have for their fovereigns, 
which is probably the confequence of it, the ob- 
ftinate attachment they have to their cuftoms, the 
prohibition eftablifhed by their laws of going out 
of their country: all thefe circumftances muft ne- 
cefTarily fix the Chinefe in their prefent ftate, 
during an indefinite courfe of ages. The man 
who thinks all knov/ledge centered in himfelf, or 

who 
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BOOK who de(pifes what he is ignorant of, wiD never 
learn any thing. How is it poflible to teach wit- 
dom to him, who. fuppofes himfcif the only wife 
man? or, to improve him, who efteems himfelf 
arrived at perfection ? We will venture to foretell^ 
that the ftate of the Chinefe will never be meli- 
orated, either by war, peftilcnce, famine, or even 
by tyranny, the moft infupportabje of all thefe 
calamities, and for this very reafpn, more proper 
than all die others combined, to regenerate a 
nation by the violence of its oppreflion, 

1 2. We know not whether the other nations 
of the univerfe have been of much advantage to 
the Chinefe i but of what feryice have they been 
to the reft of the earth? It ihould feem that their 
cncomiafts have afFefted to beftow upon them a 
degree of coloflal magnitude, while they have 
reduced us to the low ftature of pigmies. We, 
on the contrary, have been attentive to fhew 
them as they are : and till they can bring us from 
Pekin works of philofophy fiiperior to thofe of 
Defcartes and Locke; mathematical treatifes that 
may be compared to thofe of Newton, Leibnitz, 
and their followers ; pieces of poetry, eloquence, 
literature, and erudition not unworthy the atten- 
tion of our great writers, and the depth, graces, 
tafte, and refinement of which they (hall be forced 
to acknowledge; till they can produce from 
thence difcourfes upon morality, politics, legif- 
lation, finances, or commerce, which may con- 
tain only one fingle line of novelty to our men of 
genius; till they can exhibit vafes, ftatues, pic- 
tures, mufical inftruments, or plans of architec- 
ture 
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ture fit for our artifts to confiderj or philofophical « o^o k 
inftruments and macliines in which the inferiority 
of ours fliall be very palpable : till thefe things, 
I fay, can be brought to us from China, we fhall 
retort upon the Chinefe his own faying, and we Ihall 
tell him, that he perhaps has but one eye, and thit 
we have two: we fhall carefully avoid infulting 
other nations which we may have left behind us in 
the career of fcience, and which are deftined, per- 
haps, to get beyond us in fome future time. Who 
is that Confucius of whom we hear fo much talk> 
when compared to Sidney or Mpntefquieu ? 

13. The Chinefe nation is the moft laborious 
4>f any that is known. We have no doubt of 
it; it is neceflary they Ihould labour, and that 
their labour fhould be renewed. Are they not 
condemned to this frorti the dilproportion be- 
tween the produce of their foil, and the num- 
ber of their inhabitants? We may, however, 
conclude from' hence, that this population fo much 
boafted of has its limits, beyond which it be- 
comes a calamity, which deprives man of his 
natural reft, leads him on to defperate aftions, 
and deftroys in his mind the principles of honour, 
delicacy, and morality, and even the fentiment of 
humanity. 

14. And fhall we ftill perfift, after all that has ' 
been faid, in calling the Chinefe nation, a people 
^f S^g^^^ A people of fages, among whom chil- 
dren are expofed and Jjut to death! where the 
moft infamous of all debaucheries is common! 
where man is " mutilated ! where the government 
knows not how to prevent or punifti the crimes 

I occafioned 
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BOOR occafioned by a dearth ! where the merchant 
cheats both the foreigner and the citizen ! Ivhere 
the knowledge of the language is the ultimate |)oint 
of fcience ! where, for a fucceffion of ages, a cha- 
rafter and mode of writing has been adhered to> 
which is fcarcely fufficient for the common tranf- 
adfcions of life ! where the infpeftors of the man- 
ners are men deftitute of honour and probity! 
where juftice is beyond comparifon more corrupt 
than it is among the moft degenerate people! 
where the works of the legiflator, to whom all 
perfons pay homage, would not defi^rve a reading, 
if the ignorance of the period in which he lived 
were not an apology for his writings I where, from 
the emperor to the meaneft of his fubjefts, we 
fee nothing more than a continued feries of rapa- 
cious beings devouring each other! in a word, 
where the fovcreign only fufFers fome of his im- 
mediate dependants to enrich themfelves, in order 
that he may acquire at once the ipoUs of the ex- 
tortioner, and the tide of avenger of his people. 

15* If it be true, as we do not doubt it, that 
in China, every thing which will not admit of a 
divifion, fuch as the fca, the rivers, the canals, 
navigation, filhing, and hunting, belongs in 
common to all ; it muft be acknowledged that this 
is a very reafonable order of things. But is it 
poffible that fo numerous a people could patiently 
have abandoned their harveft for the nourilhment 
of animals? And if perfons of high rank had 
arrogated to themfelves the exciufive enjoyment 
of the woods and waters, would not fucli an in- 
croachment have been followed by a Ipeedy and 

juft 
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juft revenge ? Let us endeavour not to confound b d^ o K 
the laws of neceffity with the inftitutions of wiC- 
dom. 

i6; Have not the Chinefe a fet of monks more 
ilitriguiilgi moi-e diflblutei more idle, and in 
greater number than otirs? Monks! leeches! in a 
country where the moft continued labour Icarce 
furnilhes the meand of fubfiftence ! But, the go-- 
vernment defpijes them. Say rather, that it ftands 
in awe of them^ and thaft they are revered by the 
people. 

17. It nlight perhaps be art atdVAritageous cir- 
ctlnilftahce, if in all countries, as we are allured 
it is in Ghina, the adminiftration were attached 
to no doftrine, to lio fed, nor to any particular 
rtlode c3^f religious Worlhip. This toleration, how- 
ever, Extends lio farther than t^ the religious 
lyftems anciently fettled in the empire. Chrifti- 
ahity has been profcribed there, either beCaufe the 
myfterioiis foundation of its doftrine has dif- 
giifted riien of weak underftandings ; or, becaiife 
the intrigues of thbfd Sfrho propagated it^ havfc 
excited the alarms of a fufpicious government. 

18. In Chind, the merit of the fon confers the 
rank df nobility on his father^ with whom this 
prerogative ends; This is an inftitutioh which 
We cannot but applaud; although it muft be 
acknowledged that die fyftem of hereditary nobility 
has its advantages. Where Ihall we find the dc- 
fcendant of an illuftrious family fo abjeft, as not 
to feel the obligations impofed upon him by a 
relpeftable name, or not to exert his efforts to 
rftake his condi?<5t anfwerable to it ? If we de- 

Vol. I, O grade 
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BOOK grade the nobleman who has made himfelf un- 
s. ^ * worthy of his anceftors^ we (hall be as wife upon 
this point as the Chinefe. 

19. There is nothing we are fo defirous of as 
to commend. Accordingly, we confefs there is 
a great deal of prudence in the mode which the 
Chinefe ufe of punilhing a negleft in paying the 
taxes. Inftead of fixing in the houfe of the deb- 
tor a fet of fatellites who feize upon his bed, his 
utenfils, his furniture, his cattle;, or his perfonj 
inftead of dragging him into prifon, or leaving 
him extended without bread upon ftraw in his cot- 
tage, after it has been ftript of every thing ; it is 
certainly better to fentence him to feed the poor. 
But the man who fhould infer the wifdom of 
China from this excellent cuftom alone, would be 
as inaccurate a logician as be, who, from our 
euftoms upon the fame occafion> fhould conclude 
that we were a barbarous people. The cenfure 
which the Chinefe defcrve, is foftened as much 
as pofTible; and that Country is exalted in order 
to depreciate ours. We are not direftly tojd 
that we are mad; but it is declared, without he- 
fitation, that it is at China that wifdom dwells- 
and immediately afterwards it is faid, that ac- 
cording to the laft calculation, China contained 
about fixty millions of men .capable of bearing 
arms. Extravagant panegyrifls of China,, do ye 
underftand yourfelves? Have you an exaft con- 
ception of fuch a nu-mber as two hundred millions 
of individuals heaped one upon the other? Be- 
lieve me, you muft either fubftrad one-half or 
three-fourths of this enormous population y or, if. 

you 
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you perfift in giving credit to it, acknowledge, 
from the good fenfe you poffefs, and from the 
refult of the experience that is fubmitted to your 
inlpeftion, that there is not, and that there can- 
not be, either policy or rnanners in China. 

20. ^he Chinefe extends his benevolence to the/uc^ . 
ceeding as well as to the frejent generation. This is 
impoflible. • Children, fond of the marvellous, 
how long will ye be amufed with fuch ftories? 
Every nation which is conftantly obliged to ftrive 
againft want, cannot extend its thoughts beyond 
the prefent moment; and were it not for the 
honours publicly paid to anceftors, ceremonies 
which muft excite and keep up in the minds of 
men a faint idea of fomething beyomd the grave, 
we ought to admit it as a demonftration, that if 
there be any part of the world where the fenfe of 
immortality, and the refpedt for pofterity, are ex- 
preflions deftitute of meaning, it muft be in China. 
We do not perceive that we carry every thing to 
the extreme, and that the only refult of fuch ex- 
travagant opinions is palpable contradiftion ; that 
an exceflive population is inconfiftent with good 
morals; and that we decorate a depraved multi- 
tude with the virtues which belong only to a few 
diftinguifhed perfons. 

The feveral arguments of the partifans and of 
the calumniators of China are now fubmitted to 
the judgment of our readers, to whom it is left 
to decide : for why fhould we be fo prefumiptuous 
as to attempt to direft their judgment ? If we 
might be allowed to hazard an opinion, we fhould 
^ fay, tjiat although thefe two fyftems be fupported 
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B o o K by refpeftable teftimonies, yet thefe authorities 
do not bear the marks of that great charafter that 
requires an injplicit faith. Perhaps, in order to 
decide this matter, we muft wait till fome im- 
partial and judicious men, and who are well verfed 
in the Chinefe writing and language, fhall be 
permitted to make a long refidence at the court 
of Pekin, to go through all the provinces, to live 
in the country villages, and to convcrfe freely . 
with the Chinefe of all ranks. 

Whatever may have been the ftate of China 
when the Portuguefe landed there, as they had no 
other objeft in view than to draw riches from 
thence, and to propagate their religion, had they 
found the beft kind of government eftabliflied 
in this country, they would not have profited by 
it. Thomas Perez, their ambaffador, found the 
court of Pekin difpofed to favour his nation, 
the fame of which had Ipread itfelf throughout 
Afia. It had already attrafted the efteem of tjic 
Chinefe, which the conduct of Ferdinand Andra- 
da, who commanded ' the Portuguefe fquadron, 
tended ftill further to increafe. He vifited all 
the coafts of China, and traded with the natives. 
"When he was on the point of departure, he iflued 
a proclamation in the ports he had put into, that 
if any one had been injured by a Portuguefe, and 
would make it known, he fliould receive fajtif* 
faftion. The ports of China were now upon the 
point of being opened to them: Thomas Perez 
was juft about concluding a treaty, when Simon 
Andrada, brother to Ferdinand, appeared on the ' 
eoafts with a frefh fquadron. This commander 
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treated the Chinefe in the fame manner as the b o a^ 
Portuguefe had, for fome time, treated all the 
people of Afia. He built a fort without per- 
miflion, in the ifland of Taman, from whence he 
took opportunities of pillaging, and extorting 
money from all the fhips bound from or to the 
ports of China. He carried off young girls from 
' the coaftj he feized upon the Chinefe, and made 
flaves of them j he gave himfelf up to the moft 
licentious afts of piracy, and the moft fliameful 
diflblutenels. The failors and foldiers under his 
command followed his example. The Chinefe, 
enraged at thefe outrages, fitted out a large fleet : 
the Portuguefe defended themfelves courageoufly, 
and efcaped by making their way through the 
enemy's fleet. The emperor imprifoned Thomas 
Perez, who died in confinement, and the Portu- 
guefe nation was banifhed from China for fome 
years. After this, the Chinefe relaxed, and gave 
permiflion to the Portuguefe to trade at the port 
of Sancian, to which place they brought gold 
from Africa^ fpices from the Molucca iflands, and 
from Ceylon elephants teeth, and fome precious 
.fton^s. In return they took filks of every kind, 
china, gums, medicinal herbs, and tea, which is 
fince become fo neceflary a comniodity to the 
northern nations of Europe. . 

The Portuguefe contented themfelves with the I 

huts and faftories they had at Sancian, and the lir. 
berty granted to their trade by thQ Chinefe go- 
vernment, till an opportunity oflTered of eftablifh- 
ing themfelves upon a footing more fbiid, and 
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BOOK lefc dependent upon the. mandarins, who had the 

w*y— ^ command of the coaft. 

A PIRATE, named Tchang-fi-lao, whofe Ibc- 
ceffes had made him powerful, had feized upon the 
ifland of Macao, from whence he blocked up the 
ports of China, and even proceeded fo far as to lay 
fiege to Canton. The neighbouring mandarins 
had recourfe to the Portuguefe, who had Ihips in 
the harbour of Sanciai^j they haftened to the relief 
of Canton, raifed the fiege, and obtained a com^ 
plete viftory over the pirate, whom they purfued 
as far as Macao, where he flew himfelf 

The emperor of China, informed of the fervicc 
the Portuguefe had rendered him on this occafion, 
beftowed Macao on them, as a mark of his gra- 
titude. They received this grant with joy, and 
built a town which became very flourilhing, and 
was advantageoufly fituated for the trade they foon 
after entered into with Japan. 

Arrival of I N the year 1542, it happened that a Portu- 

fulk at "" guefe veflTel was fortunately driven by a ftorm on 

Kdiglon, ' ^^^ ^^^ of ^^^^ celebrated iflands. The crew 
manners, ^^j.^ hofoitably reccivcd, and obtained of the na- 

and govern* r j ^ 

ment of tivcs every thing they wanted to refrefh, and refif 
them for the fea. When they arrived at Goa, 
they reported what they had feen, and informed 
the viceroy, that a new country, net lefs rich than 
populous, prefented itfelf to the zeal of the mif- 
fionaries, and the ihduftry of the merchants. 
Both miffionaries and merchants embarked with- 
out delay for Japan. 

T^iEY found a great empire, which is, perhaps, 
the moft ancient of any in the world, except that 
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of China j its annak are not without a great mix- book 
ture of fable, but it appears beyond a doiibt, that 
in the year 660, Sin-chu founded the monarchy, 
which has ever fince been continued in the fame 
family. Thefe Ibvereigns called Dairos, were at 
the fame time the kings and pontiffs of the nation j 
and by virtue of thefe united powers got the whole 
extent of the fupreme authority into their hands. 
The perfon of tthe Dairos was facred, they were 
confidered as the defcendents and reprefentatives 
of the gods. The leaft difobedience to the moft 
trifling of their laws, was looked upon as a crime 
fcarcely to be expiated by the fevereft punilhmenti 
nor was this confined to the offender alone, his 
whole family was involved in the confequences of 
his crime. 

About the eleventh century thefe princes, who, 
no doubt, were, more jealous of the pleafing pre- 
rogatives of priefthood, than of the troublefome 
rights of royalty, divided the ftate into feveral 
governments, and intrufted the adminiftration of 
them to fuch of the nobility as were diftinguilhed 
for their knowledge and wifdom. 

Thus the unlimited power of the Dairos fuf- 
fered a confiderable change. The affairs of the 
empire were left to fluftuate at all adventures. 
The reftlefs and quick-fighted ambition of their 
viceroys took advantage of this inattention to 
bring about a variety of revolutions* By de-^ 
grees they began to depart from the allegiance 
they had fworn to preferve^ They made war 
upon each other, and even upon their fovereign, 
An abfblute independence was the confequetice of 

■ ' . 4 thefe 
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BOOK thefe commotions: fuch was the ftate of Japau* 
when it was difcovered by the Portugucfe. 

The great iflands of which this empire is com- 
pofed, being fitujited i^ a tempeftuous climate, 
furroundcd by ftorms, agitated by volcanos, and 
fubjefl: to thofe great natural events which imprefs 
terror on the human mind, were inhabited by a 
people entirely addidted to fuperftition, but di- 
vided into feyeral fefts. That; of Xipto is the 
ancient eftablilljed religion of the couptiy : it ac- 
knowledges a Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the foul i and pays a4oratipn to a pfiukitude of 
gods, faints, or camis, that is to fay, the fppls 
Qf great men, who have been the ffipport and or- 
nament of their country/ It is by the authority 
of this religion that the Dairo, high-prieft of th^ 
^ods, from whom he claimed hh defcent, had long 
reigned oyer his fubjeds with that delpotic iw^y, 
vith which fuperftition governs the mind*. Being 
both emperor and high-prieft, l\^ had rendered 
religion, in fome refpefts, ufeful ^o his people, 
which is not abfolutely imppfliblc in countries 
where the facerdotal and civil power are united in 
the fame perfon. 

' It does not appear that the feft of Xinto has 
Ijad the rnadnefs, which of all others is the moft 
dangerous to morality, to fix a criminal ftigma 
on aftion$ innocent in themfelves. Far from 
encouraging that gloomy fanaticifm and dread of 
the gods, which is inlpired by almoft all other 
^religions, the Xinto fedt had applied itfelf to pre-, 
yent, or at leaft to moderate this diforder of th^ 
ipnagination, by inftituting feftivals, which were 
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celebrated .three times in every month. They '*^,/ ^ 
were dedicated to friendly vifits, feafts, ^nd re^ 
joicings. The priefts of Xinto taught, that the 
innocent pleafures of mankind are agreeable to 
the deity, and that the beft method of paying 
devotion to the camis is to imitate their virtues, 
and to enjoy in this world that happinftfs they ex- 
perience in another. In confequence of this 
tenet, the Japanefe, after having put up their 
prayers in the temples, which are always lituated 
in the midft of groves, reforted to courtezans, . 
who commonly inhabited places confecrated to 
love and devotion, and compofed a religious 
community under the direftion of an order of 
monks, who received a fhare of the profits arifing 
from this pious compliance with the diftates of 
nature. 

Thb Budzoifts are another feft in Japan, of 
Tvhich Budzo was the founder. Their doftrine 
was nearly the fame with that of the fed: of Xinto ; 
9ver which they hoped to gain a fuperiority by 
^he feverity of their morals. Befide the deity of 
the Xjntpifls, the Budzoifts worfhipped an Amida, 
^ kind of mediator between God and mankind : as 
well as other pciediatorial divinities between men 
and Amida. The profefTors of this religion flat- 
tered themfelves that they Ihould prevail over tlie 
religion of Xinto by the multitude of thei^ pre- 
ijepts, tjie ex^efs of their aufterity, their devotions 
^nd mortifications. 

The fpirit of Budzoifm is dreadfiiL It breathes 

nothing but penitence, exceffive fear, and cruel 

^verity. Of all fanatigifms it is the moft terrible. 

' The 
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B o^o K The monies of this feft oblige their difcipks to 
pafs one half of their lives in penance, to expiate 
imaginary fins ; and inflift upon them the greateft 
part of that penance themfelves> with a tyranny 
and cruelty, of which one may conceive an idea 
from the inquifitors in Spain ; with this difference, 
that the J'4>anefe fathers are themfelves the exe- 
cutioners of thefe voluntary viftims to fuperftition ; 
whereas the inquifitors are only the judges of 
thofe fins and punifliments, which they have them- 
felves devifed and invented. The Budzoift priefts 
keep the minds of their followers in a continual 
ftate of torture, between remorfe and expiations. 
Their religion is fo overloaded with precepts, that 
it is not poflible to obferve them. They reprefent 
their gods as always offended, and thirfling for 
vengeance. 

It may be readily imagined, what effefts fb 
horrible a fuperftition mufl have on the charafter 
of the people, and to what degree of ferocity it 
hath brought them. The lights of a found mo- 
rality, a little philofophy, and a prudent fyflem 
of education might have remedied thefe laws, this 
government, and thfs religion; which confpire 
to make mankind more favage in fociety with his 
own fpecies, than if he lived in the woods, and had 
no companions but die monfters that roam about 
the deferts. 

In China, they put into the hands of children 
books of inftrudtion, v/hich contain a detail of 
their duties, and teach them the advantages of 
virtue. The Japanefe children are made to get 
by heart poems in which the aftions of their 
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forefathers ' are celebrated ; a contempt of life is- ^ 
inculcated, and filicide is fet up as the moft heroic 
of. all aftions. Thefe fongs and poems, which 
are faid to be full of energy and beauty, beget 
enthufiafm. The Chinefe education tends to re- 
gulate the foul, and keep it in order: the Ja- 
panefe, to inflame and excite it to heroifm. 
Thefe are guided through life by fentiment ; the 
Ghinefe by reafon and cuftom. 

The Chinefe aim only at truth in their writings, 
and place their happinefs in a ftate of tranquillity. 
The Japanefe are eager in the purfuit of pleafure, 
and would rather fufFer, than be witho.ut feeling. 
In a word, the Chinefe feem to wifh to counter- 
aft the violence and impetuofity of the foul ; the 
Japanefe to keep it from finking into a ft:ate of 
languor and inaftivity. 

It is natural to imagine that people of this cha- 
ra6ter mufl: be fond of novelty. The Portuguefe 
were accordingly received with all poflible demon- 
flirations of joy. All the ports were open to them. 
All the petty princes of the country invited theili 
to their provinces : each contending who fhould 
give them the mofl: valuable advantages, grant 
them the mofl: privileges, and fliew them the 
greatefl: civilities. Thefe merchants efl:abliflied a 
prodigious trade. The Portuguefe carried thither 
the commodities of India which they brought 
from difi^erent markets 5 and Macao ferved as a 
repofitory for their European goods. Immenfe 
quantities of the produftions of Europe and Afia 
were confumed by the Dairo, the ufurpers of his 

rights. 
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BOOK rights, the nobles, and the whole nation. But 
what had they to give in return ? 

The country of Japan is' in general mountain^ 
pM$, ftony, and by no means fertile. Its produce 
in rice, barley, and wheat, which are the only 
crops it admits of, is not fufficient' for the main- 
tenance of its numerous inhabitants i who, not- 
withftanding their aftivity, forefight, and fruga- 
lity, mull perifh with famine, if the fea did not 
fupply them wkh great quantities of fifh. The 
empire affords no produftions proper for exporta- 
tion ; nor do the mechanic arts furnilh any article 
of trade except works in flteel, which are the beft 
we are acquainted with. 

Were it not for the advantages it derives from 
its mines of gold* filver, and copper, which are the 
richeft in Afia, and perhaps in the whole world, 
Japan could not fupport its own expences. The 
Portuguefe every year carried , off quantities of 
thefe metals, to the amount of fourteen or fifteen 
millions of livres *, They married alfo the richeft 
the Japanefe heirefTes, and gllie4 th^iiifelyes tQ 
e moft powerful families. 

Extent of WiT.H fuch advajitages, the avarice ns well as 
f uefe domi- thc ambition of the Portuguefe might have been 
induV* fatisfied. They were maftcrs of thp c.oaft pf Guinea, 
Arabia, Perfia, and the two peninfulas pf India. 
They were pofTeffed of the Mpliiccas, Ceylon, 
and the ifles of Sunda, 'vyhile their fettlement at 
Macao infured to them the conimerce of China and 
Japan. 

' * Upon an average, about 600,000 1, 
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Throughout this immenle tra£t, the will of B o o it 
the Portuguefe was the fupreme law. Earth and 
fea acknowledged their fovereignty. Their autho- 
rity was fo abfolute, that things and perfons were 
dependent upon them, and moved entirely by 
their direftions. No nation or private perfon 
dared to make voyages, or carry on trade, without 
obtaining their permiflion and paflport. Thofe 
who had this liberty granted them, were prohi- 
bited from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
timber, iron, fteel, lead, tin, and arms, of which 
the conquerors referved to themfelves the exclu- 
five benefit, A number of valuable articles, by 
which fo many nations have fmce enriched them- 
felves, and which then bore a higher price on 
account of their novelty, were entirely ingrofled 
by the Portuguefe. In confequence of this mo- 
nopoly, the prices of the produce and manufac- 
tures both in Europe and Afia were regulated at 
their difcretion. 

In the midft of fo much glory, wealth, and 
conqueft, the Portuguefe had not neglefted that 
part of Africa, which lies between the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Red Sea, and has in all ages 
been famed for the richnefs of its produftions. 
The pofleffion of this country, was on many ac- 
counts an important objeft : the Arabians had 
been fetded there for feveral ages, and their num- 
bers were greatly increafed. They had formed 
along the coaft of Zanguebar feveral fmall inde- 
pendent fovereignties, fome of which made a 
CQnfiderable figure, and almoft all of them were 
in good condition. The flourifhing ftate of thefe 
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BOOK fetdements was owen to the mines of gold and 
Ui -y- -I filver, foiind within their refpeftive territories, the 
produce of which enabled them to purchafe the 
commodities of India. To poffefs themfelves of 
this treafure, and to deprive their competitors of 
it, was looked upon by the Portuguefe as an in- 
dilpenfable duty. Agreeable to this principle, 
thefe Arabian merchants were attacked, and with- 
out much difficulty fubdued, about the year 1508. 
Upon their ruin was eftablifhed an empire, ex- 
tending from Sofala as far as Melinda, of which 
the ifland of Mofambique was made the centre. 
This ifland is feparated from the continent only 
by a narrow channel, and is no more than two 
leagues in circumference. Its port, which is 
excellent, and wants no advantage but that of a 
purer air, was fixed upon as a place for the veflels 
of the conqueror to put in at, and as a ftaple for 
all their merchandife. Here they ufed to wait 
for thofe fettled winds, which at certain times of 
the year blow without intermiffion from the African 
to the Indian coaflis, and "which at other times blow 
in an oppofite direction from the coafts of India to 
thofe of Africa. 
Defcneracy These fucceflcs propcrly improved might have 
tuguefe in formcd a power fo confiderable, that it could not 
have been ihaken ; but the vices and- folly of fome 
of their chiefs, the abufe of riches and of power, 
the wantonnefs of victory, the diftance of their 
own country, changed the charafter of the Portu- 
guefe. Religious zeal, which had added fo much 
force and aftivity to tlieir courage, now produced 
in them nothing but ferocity^ They made no 
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fcrupfe of pillaging, cheating, and enflaving the ^ o o k • 
idolaters. They fuppofed that the Pope, in be- 
llowing the kingdoms of Afia upon the Portu- 
guefe monarchs, had not with-holden the pro- 
perty of individuals from their fubje£b. Being 
abfelute mafters of the eaft^rn feas, they extorted 
a tribute from the fhips of every country -, they 
ravaged the coafts, infulted the princes, and be- 
came in a fhort time the terror and fcourge of all 
nations. 

The king of Tidor was carried off froni his 
own palace, and murdered, with his children, 
whom he had intrufted to the care of the Portu- 
guefe. 

At Ceylon, the people were not luffered to cul- 
tivate the earth, except for their new mafters, who 
treated them with the greateft barbarity. 

At Goa they had eftablifhed the inquifition, and 
whoever was rich became a prey to the miniftcrs of 
that infamous tribunal. 

Faria, who was fent out againft the pirates from 
Malacca, China, and other parts, made a defcent 
on the ifland of Calampui, and plundered the fe- 
pulchres of the Chinefe emperors. 

SouzA caufed all the pagodas on the Malabar 
coaft to be deftroyed, and his people inhumanly 
maflacred the wretched Indians, who went to weep 
over the ruins of their temples, 

CoRREA terminated an obftinate war with the 
king of Pegu, and both parties were to Iwear on 
the books of their feveral religions to obferve the 
treaty. Correa fwore on a colkdion of fongs, and 
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BOOK thought by this vile ftratagem to elude his e'ft'*-' 
gagement. 

NuNO d'AcuKha refblved to make himfelf 
matter of the ifland of Daman on the coaft of 
Gambaya ; the inhabitants offered to fiirrender it' 
to him, if he would permit them' to' (Jarry off theii^ 
treafures. This requeli was refofedy and Nilno put 
them all to the Iword/ 

DiB^GO DE SiLVEiRA iras cruizing in fhe Red 
Sea. A veffel richly laden faluted him. The 
captain came on board ^nd? gave hirti a letter 
from a Portuguefe general, whkh' was to be his' 
paflport. The letter contained only tKtfe' words : 
/ defire the captains of Jhifs belonging to the king of 
Portugal Jo feize upon this Moortjh vejfely ds a law^ 
ful prize. 

In a fliort time the Portuguefe preferved no'' 
hlore humanity or good faith with each other than 
with the natives. Almoft all the ftates, where 
they had the command, were divided into fac- 
tions... 

A MIXTURE of avarice, debauchery, chieityi 
and devotion, prevailed every where in their 
manners. They had moft of them feven or eight 
concubines, whom they kept to work with the 
utmoft rigour, and forced from them the money 
they earned by their labour. Such treatment 
of women was very repugnant to the Ipirit of 

chivalry. ■ 

The chiefs and principal officers admitted to 
their table a multitude of thofe finging and dan- 
cing women, with which India abounds. EfFemi- ; 
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hacy introduced itfelf into their houfes and ar- B p .0 |^ 
mies. The officers marched to meet the. enemy 
in palanquins. That brilliant courage, which 
had fubdued fo many nations, exiftcd no longer 
among them. The Portuguefe were with diffi- 
culty brought to fight, except where there was a 
prolpeft of plunder. In a Ihort tjme the king of 
Portugal no longer received the produce of the 
tribute, which was paid Iiim by more than one 
hundred and fifty caftern princes. This -money 
was loft in its way fiom them to him. Such cor- 
ruption prevailed in the finances, that the tributes 
of fovereigns, the revenues of provinces, which 
ought to have been immenfe, the taxes levied in 
gold, filver, and Ipices, on the inhabitants of the 
continent and iflands, were not fuffidient to keep 
up a few citadels, and to fit out the fhipping that 
was neceflary for the protedion of trade. 

It would be a melancholy circumftincc to fix: 
our attention upon the decline of a nation, that 
(hould have fignalized itfelf by exploits ufeful 
to mankind, that Ihould h^ve enlightened ^he 
world, or increafed its own Iplendour and 
happinefs, without being the fcourge of its 
neighbours or of diftant regions. But we fhoul4 
confider there is a great difference between the 
hero . who fpijls his blood in the dcfen^ce of his 
country, and a fet of intrepid robbers, who ex- 
pofe themfelvcs to death in a foreign foil, or who 
put its innocent and. wretched inhabitants to the 
fword. Serve or die, the Portuguefe ufed info- 
Jiipntly to fay to every people they met in dicir 
rapid progrefs marked with blood. It is a grate- 
, Voul. P fvl 
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B 0^0 R f\j| thing to behold the downfal of luch tyranny; 
and a conlblation to expcft the punifhment of 
thofe treacheries, murders, and cruelties, with 

» which it has Been preceded or' followed. Far 
from regretting the overthrow ' of thefe favage 
conquerors, I fhould rather grieve at the wife 
policy of Juan de Caftro, becaufe it feemed to 
promife a revival of that ipirit, which is called by 
the vulgar the heroifm of Portugal ; and which 
I myfelf, perhaps, led away by habit, have not 
treated with all the indignation I felt at it. If I 
have been guilty of this negled, I afk pardon for 
it of God, and of man. 

Barbarous Europeans! the brilliancy of your 
enterprizes has not impofed upon me, nor has your 
fuccefs prevented me from feeing the injuftice of 
them. I have often embaiiced with you in ima- 
gination on board the fhips that were to convey 
you to thefe diftant regions; but when my fancy 
has landed me along with you, and that I ha:ve 
been witnefs of your enormities, I have withdrawn 
myfelf from you ; I have thrown myfelf among 
your enemies i 1 have taken up arms againft you, 
anci have imbrued my hands in your blood. I 
here make a folemn proteftation of this j and if I 
have ever ceafed, for one moment, confidering 
you as a multitude of familhed and cruel vul- 
tures, with as little principles of morality and 
confcience as are to be found among thefe ra-^ 

spacious birds of preyj may this work, and may 
my memory, if I may be allowed to hopp' that I 
fliall leave one behind me, fink into the low^ 

^ contempt, and become an objcft of execration ! 

7 Castro 
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Castro was a man of much knowledge, con- * ^^ ^ 

lidering the age he lived in. He poffefled a noble « w^^mJ 

and elevated foul ; and the ftudy of the ancients ^lm\nian^ 
had cherilhed in him that love of glory and of qH^ 
his country, which was fo common among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

In the beginning of his wife and glorious ad- 
miniftration, Coje-Sophar, minifter of Mahmoud 
king of Cambaya, had infpired his mailer with a 
defign of attacking the Portuguefe. This man, 
whole father is faid to have been an Kalian, and 
his mother a Greek, had raifed himfelf from the 
condition of a Have to the conduft of the ftate, 
and the command of armies. He had embraced 
Mohammedifm, and though he had really no 
religion, he knew how to avail himfelf of the 
averlion the people had conceived againft the 
Portuguefe on account of the contempt they 
Ihewed for the religions of the country. He en- 
gaged in his fervice experienced officers, veteran 
foldiers, able engineers, and even founders, whom 
he procured from Conftantinople. His prepara- 
tions feemed intended againft the^ Mogul or the 
Patans, and when the Portuguefe leaft expedted it, 
he attacked and made himfelf mailer of Diu, and 
laid liege, to the citadel. 

This place, which is fituated on a little illand 
upon the coaft of Guzarat, had always been con- ' 
fidered as the key of India in thofe times, when 
navigators never launched beyond the coaft; and - 
Surat was the great ftaple of the eaft. From the 
arrival of Gama, it had been conftantly an obje6t 
of ambition to the Portuguefe, into whofe hands 

P ? it ' 
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B 0^0 K i^ fell at length in the time of d'Acunha. Mai 
carenhas, who was governor of it at the junfttirc 
we are Ipeaking of, and who fhould have had nine 
hundred men, had only three: the reft of his 
garrilbn, according to an abufc very cbmmon in 
thofe days, were employed in trade at the different 
towns upon the coaft. He muft have furrendered, 
if he had not received immediate afliftance. Caftro. 
fent him a reinforcement under the, command of 
his fon, who was killed in the attack. Cojc- 
Sophar fhared the fame fate; but his death did 
not flacken the operations of the fiege. 

Castro inftituted funeral games in honour of 
thofe who had fallen in defence of their country. 
He congratulated their parents in the name of the 
government, and received congratulations him- 
fclf on the death of his eldeft fon. His fecond 
prefided at the funeral games, and marched im- 
mediately after for Diu, to deferve, as it were, 
the honours he had juft been paying to his bro- 
ther. The garrifon rfepulfed the enemy in every 
attack, . and fignalized themfelves every day by 
.extraordinary aftions. Jn the eyes of the Indians 
the Portuguefe were more than men. Happily^ 
faid they, providence has decreed that there fhculd 
he but as few of them as there are of tygers and 
lions y left they fhould exterminate the human Jpecies. 

Castro himfelf headed a larger reinforcement 
than he had fent. He ithrew himfelf into the 
citadel with provifions, and above four thou- 
fand men. It was debated, whether they fhould 
give batde. The reafons on both fides were dif- 
cuifed. Garcias de S^, an old officer^ commanded 

, fdencci 
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iilence; Te have all Jpoken^ faid he, »pte; let us ^ ^ ^ ^ 
fight. Caftro was of the fame opinion. The 
. Portuguefe marched out to the enemy's intrench- 
mentSj and gained a fignal viftory. After having 
xaifed the liege, it was neceffary to repair the 
citadel. They were in want of money, and Caftro 
borrowed it on his own credit. 

Pn his return to Goa, he wifhed to give his 
army the honours of a triumph after the manner 
of the antients. He thought that fuch honours 
^would ferve to revive the warlike Ipirit of the 
Portuguefe, and that the pomp of the cerprpony 
might have a great efFeft on the imagination of 
the people. At his entry, the gates of the city 
were ornamented with triumphal arches j the 
ftreets were lined with tapeftry ; the, women ap- 
peared at the windows in magnificent habits, and 
fcattered flowers and perfumes upon the conquer*- 
orsj while the people danced to the found of 
. mufical inftruments. The royal ftandard was 
carried before the viftorioujs foldiers, who marched 
in order. The viceroy, crowned with branches 
of palm, rode on a fuperb car: the generals of the 
enemy followed it, and after them the foldiers 
that had been made prifoners. The colours that 
had been taken from them, were carried in pro- 
celTion reverfed and dragging on the ground, and 
were followed, by their artillery and baggage. 
Reprefentations of the citadel they had delivered, 
and of the battle they bad gained, enhanced the 
fplendour of the fpeftacle. Verfes, fongs, ora- 
tions, firing of cannon, all concurred to render the 
feftival magnificent, agreeable, and ftriking. 

P 3 'Accounts 
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Accounts of this triumph were brought to 
Europe. Men who formed pretenfions to wit 
condemned it as ridiculous, and bigots called it ' 
profane. The queen of Portugal faid upon the 
occafion, 'That Caftro bad conquered like a cbrijfian, 
and triumphed like a pagan hero. 
ThePartu- The vigour of the Portuguefe, which Caftro 
rffrminite, had rc-animated, did not long continue. Cor- • 
fo"ngcr fo"^ ruption made daily advances among the citizens 
ipidabie. q£ evcry clafs. One of the viceroys thought of 
fetting up boxes in the principal towns, in which 
any perfon might put memorials and articles of 
intelligence. Such a method might be very ufe- 
ful, and tend to a reformation of abufes in an 
enlightened country, where the morals of the in- 
habitants were not totally Ipoiled, but among a 
fuperftitious and corrupt people, it was not likely 
to be of any fervice. 

The original conquerors of India were none of 
them now in being, ayid their country, exhaufted 
by too many enterprifes and colonies, was not in a 
capacity to replace them, The defenders of the 
Portuguefe Icttlements were born in Afia; their 
opulence, the foftnefs of the climate, the manner 
of living, and perhaps the nature of the food;^ 
had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 
their forefathers. At the fapne time that they gave 
themfelves up to all thofe excefles which make 
men hated, they had not courage enough left to 
infpire the people with (error. They were mon- 
fters; poifon, fire, ajflaflination, every fort of 
crime was become familiar to them; nor were 
^ they private perfons only who were guilty of fuch 
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praftices -, .men in office fet them the example ! * ^^^ ^ 
They maflacred the natives; they delllroyed one 
J" another. The governor, who was juft arrived, 

loaded his predeqeflbr with irons, that he might 
deprive him of his wealth. The diftance of the 
fcene, falfe witnefles„ and large bribes, fecured 
every crime from punifliment. 

The ifland of Amboyna was the firft to avenge 

itfelf. A Pprtugucfe had at a public feftival 

feized upon a very beautiful woman, and, regard- 

kfe of all decency, had proceeded to the greateft 

of outrages. One of the iflanders, named Genulio, 

armed his fellow-citizens i after which he called 

together the Portuguefe, and addrefled them in 

the following manner : ^* To . revenge affronts of ^ 

*' £0 cruel a nature as*thofe we have received from 

you, would require a<£tions, not words : yet we 

will Ipeak to you. You preach to us a deity, 

*' who delights, you fay, in generous aftions -, but 

** theft, murder, obfcenity, and drunkennefs, arc 

*^ your common praftic^i your hearts are in- 

^^ flamed with every vice. Our manners can 

never agree with yours: nature forefaw this, 

when Ihe feparated us by immcnfe feas, and yp 

have overleaped her barriers. This audacity, 

- f' of which ye are not afhamed to boaft, is a proof 

" of the corruption of your hearts. Take my 

*' advice ; leave to . their repofe thefe nations that 

" refemble you fo little i go, fix your habitations 

*^ among thofe who are as brutal ' as yourfelves ; 

** an intercourfe with you would be more fatal to 

" us, than all the evils which it is in the power of 

*' your fiod to inflift upon us. We renounce 
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to ours ; but we are more juft than you, and we 
*' do i>ot fear you. Th? Itons are from this day 
your eneniies ; fly from their coyntiy, and be- 
ware how you approach it again." 

This harangue, which thirty years before would 

Ijave brought on the deftruftion of Amboyna, wa^ 

liftened to with a degree of patience that fully dc- 

raonftratcd what changp had taken place among the 

Portuguefe, 

t^nxlly EoiTALLY dctcftcd in every quarter, they fhw a 

is formed confederacy forming to expel them from the Eaft; 

Portuguefe. All th? great powers or India entered into the 

int manner « i/r'< i •i «< 

in which league, and for two or three years carried on their 
preparations in fecret. The court of Lifbon was 
informed of them; and the reigning king Se- 
baftian, who, if it had not been for his fuperftition, 
would have been a great prince, diipatched Ataida, 
and all the Portuguefe who had diftinguifhed 
themfelves in the wars of Europe, to India. 

The general ppinion on their arrival was to 
abandon the diftant fettlements, and affemble their 
forces on the Malabar coaft, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Goa. Although Ataida wa§ of opinion 
that too great a number of fettlements had been 
formed, he was not pleafed with the appearance of 
facrificing them. Comrades y faid he, I mean to pre- 
Jerve mll^ and Jo long as I live, the enemy fljalt not 
gain an inch of ground. Immediately upon this he 
fent fuccours to all the places that were in danger, 
and made the neceflary diipofitions for defending 
,Goa. 
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The Zamorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and b 0^0 k 
Cananor. The king of Cambaya attacked Chaul, 
jDaman, and Baichaim. The king 9f Achem laid 
liege to Malacca. The king of Ternate nmade 
war upon the Portuguefe in the Mbluccas. Aga- 
lachenn, a tributary to the Mogul, innprifoned the 
Portuguefe merchants at Surat. The queen of 
(jarcopa Endeavoured to drive them out of Onor. 

Ataida, in the midft of the cai-e and trouble 
attending the fiege of Goa, lent five fhips to Surat, 
which obliged Agalaehcm to fet the Portuguefe, 
whom he had fcized, at liberty. Thirteen fhips 
were dffpatched to Malacca ; upon which the king 
of Achem and his allies abandoned the fiege. 
Ataida ordered even thofe veffels to fet fail, which 
were employed every year to carry tribute and 
merchandife to Lifbon. It was reprefented to 
him, that inflead of depriving himfelf of the affifl^ 
ance of men who were to go on board this fleet, 
he fhould preferve them for the defence of India. 
We Jhall he enough without them^ faid he ; the flat e 
is in dijlrefs^ and its expeffations muji not be difap- 
pointed. This reply furprifed his opponents, and 
the fleet failed. At the time when the place was 
moft vigoroufly preffed by Idalean, Ataida fent 
troops to the fugcour of Cochin, and fhips to Cey^ 
Ion. The archbifhop, whofe authority was un- 
limited, interpofed to prevent it. *?/>, replied 
Ataida, you underftand nothing oftheje affairs ; con^ 
Pent your/elf with recommending th^ to the blejjing 
of God. The Portuguefe, who came from Europe, 
exhibited prodigies of valour during this fiege. 
Jt was oftentimes with difficulty that Ataida could 

reftrain 
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^ o^> K reftrain them from throwing away their Jives. 
Many of them would fally out in the night, con- 
trary to his ordersj to attack the bdi^ers in their 
lines. 

The viceroy did not depend fo entirely on the 
force of his arms, as to rejedt the ailiftanqe of po- 
licy* He was informed, that Idaican was g<>* 
verned by one of his miftreffes, and that fhe was 
in the camp with him. Women who devote them- 
felves to die pleafures of princes are generally 
flaves to ambition, and unacquainted with thofe 
virtues which love infjpires. The miftrefs 9f Idai- 
can fufFered herfelf to be corrupted, and fold to 
Ataida her lover's fecrets. Idaican was aware of 
the treafon, but could not difcover the traitor. 
At . laft, after ten months fpent in toil and adion, 
his tents deftroyed, his . troops diminiftied, his 
elephants killed, and his cavalry unable to ferve $ 
this prince, overcome by the genius of Ataida, 
raifed the fiege, tod retreated in fliame aj;id de- 

The brave Ataida demeaned his character in 
(Corrupting the miftrefs of Idaican, while fti^ aded 
confiftently with her's in betraying her loVer. 
How is it poflible that a woman, who has publicly 
fold her honour to her fovereign, Ihould hefitate 
to fell the honour of her fovereign, to him who 
knows how to fet a proper price upon Her perfidy ? 
If a woman were capable of inipiring her king 
with great ideas, (he would have u foul fufficiently 
exalted to difdain to become his courtefanj and 
whenever fhe condcfcends to accept of this humi- 
liating title, or when ihe may perhaps become fo 

abjeft 
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iibj^ as to think herielf honoured by k, i^hat has ^ ^^^ * 
the nation to expeft from her ? Nothing bfut the 
corruption of manners in her lover, and in his 
favourites 5 the depredation of the trealbry 5 the 
elevation of the moft inadequate and mbft in- 
famous men to the moft important offices; cir-- 
cumftances whach are the difgrace of a long reign^ 
Monarchs ! a man of auftere morals would have 
prohibited every unlawful connection j but if the 
laborious duties ye are expofcd to, caU for ouf in- 
dulgence, let your vices at leaft be concealed by 
great virtues. Have a miftrefs, if ye muft have 
one ; but let her be a ftranger to public affairs, and 
Jet her at leaft be confined to the temporary direc** 
tion of your amufements. 

Ataida marched without delay to the afliftance 
of Chaul, which was befieged by Nizam-al-Mu-. 
luck, king of Cambaya, at the head of more than 
^ hundred thoufand men. The defence of Chaul 
had been conduced with as much intrepidity a$ 
that of Goa, It was followed bvj. great viftory, 
which Ataida, with a handful of men, obtained over 
a numerous army, difciplined by a long fiegc, 

Ataida, afler this, marched againft the Zzmo^ 
rin,. defeated and obliged Him to fign a treaty, by 
which he engaged never to maintain any (hips of 
w^r.* 

Such was the difaftrous enci of a confpir^ 
planned with a gi^at deaj of harmony, art and 
fecrecy, againft a fct of infolent and oppreffive 
ufurpers. The defeat of fuch a number of people 
excites our regret, and it were to be wifhcd that 
|he virtues of Ataida had been employed in a 

better 
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B o^o K better caufe. To conciliate the admiration with 
which the conduft of this hero infpires uSj with the 
liberty of India> we could have wiihed that he had 
met with a glorious death. 

The Portuguefe became throughout the Eaft 
what they were, under the immediate conduft of 
Ataida. A fingle (hip, commanded by Lopez Ca- 
rafco, fought for three days fucceffively againft the 
whole fleet of the king of Achem. In the middle 
of the engagement word was brought to Lopezes 
fon that his father was kiUed : fFe have one brave 
man the lejs^ faid he^^w^ muft conquer y^ or de/erve 
to die like him. Saying this, he took the command 
of the fhip, and forcing his way in triumph through 
the enemy's fleet, anchored before Malacca. 

Nor was courage the only virtue that revived 
amwig the Portuguefe at this period ; fo powerful 
js the afcendant of a great man, even oyer the n^pfl: 
corrupt nations. Thomas de Sowza had got as a 
flave a beautiful girl, who had not long before 
been promifed to a young man that was in love 
with her. Hearing of the misfortune of his mif- 
trefs, he flew to throw himfelf at her feet, and par*- 
take of her chains- Sowza was prefcnt at their 
interview ; they embracedj and melted into tears*, 
J give you your liberty ^ faid the Portuguefe general 5 
go and live happy elfev:bere. 

The management of the public money was 
Ukewife reformed by Ataida, who reftrained tjipfe 
abufes which are moft injurious to ftates, and mofl 
difficult to be reftrained. But this good order, 
this returning heroifm, this glorious moment, did 
not furvive his adminiftration, . 

Govern- 
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Government is stlways a very complicated « o o K 
machine, which has its beginning, its progrels, < ^^^m^ 
and its period of perf^ftion, . when / it is well tbich"por. 
planned; on the other haitd, when it is defeftive Jl'ifJl^^j"^! 
in its fource, it has its beginning, its progrefs, ^"^!^ V 
and its period of extreme corruption. In either 
of thefe cafes, it comprehends fuch an infinite 
number of objefts, both within and without, that 
when its diflblution happens, either from the in- 
ability of the chief, or the violence of the fubjefts, 
it unavoidably brings on the moft terrible confe- 
quences. If the impatience of the fiibjeds, Ihould 
break the yoke, the weight of which they have 
been no longer able to bear, a nation advances 
more or lefs rapidly towards ' anarchy, wading 
through ftreams of blood. If it Ihould arrive ,by 
imperceptible degrees at this fatal, period, through 
the indolence or weaknefs of the fovereign, unable 
.to hold the rein^ of empire ; the efFufion of blood is 
:fpared, but the nation falls into a ftate of annihi- 
Jation. It is nothing more than a carcafe, all the 
parts of which fall into putrefadtion, are feparated 
and transformed into a mafs of worms, which 
perilh themfelves after they . have devoured every 
thing. In the mean while the neighbouring na- 
tions are hovering round it, as we fee birds of 
prey hovering about a carcafe in the fields. They 
cafily get poffeffion of a defencelefs country; and 
the people dien pa& into a worfe ftate, than when • 
they firft emerged from barbarifm. The laws of 
the conqueror clalh with thofe of the people con- 
quered ; their refpeftive cuftoms, mianncrs, and 
religion, are all in oppofition to each other s and 

their 
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• \«> ^ their language is confounded with a. foreign idiom. 
Hence arifes a chaos, the end of which it is diffi- 
cult to ibretel; a chaos, which cannot be diffi- 
pated, till after feveral centuries are elapfed, while 
the traces it leaves behind are never to be entirely 
effaced by a fucceflion of the moft fortunate 
events. 

Such is the picture of Portug^d at the death of 
Scbaflian, till the kingdom was gradually reduced 
under the dominion of Philip the Second. From 
this aera, the Portuguefe in India ceafed to confider 
themfelves as of the fame country. Some made 
themfelves independent, others turned pirates, and 
paid no refpeft to any flag. Many entered into 
the fervice of the princes of the country, and thefe 
aknofl all became minifters or generals, fb great 
were the advantages this nation dill maintained 
over thole of India. No Portuguefe purfued any 
other objeft than the advancement of his own in- 
tereft : there was no zeal, no union for the com- 
mon good. Their pofTelTions in India were divid- 
ed into three governments, which gave no afTift- 
ance to each other, and even clafhed in their 
projefts and interefts. Neither difcipline, fubor- 
dination, nor the love of glory, animated either 
the foldiers or the officers. Men of war no longer 
venjtured out of the ports, or whenever they ap- 
peared, were badly equipped. Manners became 
more and more depraved. Not one of their 
commanders had power *enough to reflrain the 
torrent of vice ; and the majority of thefe com- 
manders, were themfelves corrupted. The Por- 
tuguefe at length Idl all thdr former grcatnefs, 

when 
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when a free and enlightened nation, aftuated with B o o ic 
a proper fpirit of toleration, appeared in India, \ ■ —y'*;— j 
and contended with them for the empire of that 
country. 

It may be affirmed, that at the time when Por- Detail of tKe 
tygal firft made its difcoveries, the world was very tha^broJiht 
little acquainted with the political principles of ©? Jbe Pw. 
trade, the real power of different ftates, the advan- J^V*^« "» 
tages of conqueft, the manner of eftablifhing and 
preferving colonies, and the benefits the mother 
Country might derive from them. 

It was a wife projeft to endeavour to find a 
paflage by Africa to go to India, and to bring 
merchandife fi-om thence. The benefits which the 
Venetians derived by lefs diredb roads, had juftly ' 
excited the emulation of the Portuguefe j but it 
was proper there Ihould be fome limits to fo 
laudable an ambition. 

This fmall nation becoming on a fudden mif- 
trefs of the richeft and moft extenfive commerce 
of the globe, foon confifted of nothing elfe but 
merchants, faftors, and failors, who were deftroycd 
by long voyages. Thus the Portuguefe loft the 
foundation of all real power, which confifts in 
agriculture, natural induftry, and population j 
and there Was confequently no proportion be- 
tween their commerce and the means of keeping 
it up. 

They carried thefe deftruftive meafur^s ftill 
further ; and, animated^li^ith the rage of conqueft, 
extended themfdve^ over a vaft tradt of land, 
which no -European nation would have been able 
to prcfcrve, without impairing its own ftrength. 

Thus 
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Thus this fmall country, \yhich of itfelf was not 
very populous, conftantly exhaufted itfelf in fd- 
diers, failors, and inhabitants,' fcnt to fupply the^ 
colonies. 

The Ijpirit of religious intoleration that prevail- 
ed among them, would nop allow them to admit 
into the clafs of their own citizens the people of 
the Eaft and of Africa, and they were therefore 
obliged to be perpetually at war with their new 
fubjeds. 

As the government foon changed its fchemes of 
trade into projefts of conqueft i^ the nation, which * 
had never been guided by the true commercial 
Ipirit, foon aflumed that of rapine and plunder. 

Time-pieces, fire-arms, fine cloths, and other • 
articles, which have been fince carried into • India, , 
hot being then brought to that degree of perfec- 
tion they have lately acquired, the Poituguefe 
colild not carry any thing there but money. ' They 
foon grew tired of this, and took away from the 
Indians by force what they had before obtained by 
purchafe. 

Then was to be feen throughout the kingdom 
of Portugal the utmoft profufion of riches, joined 
to the moft extrenne poverty. The only opulent 
perfons were thofe who had had Ibme employment 
in Indian while the hulbandman, who found no one 
to aflift him in his toil, and the artifts, who were 
unable to procure workmen, being foon compelled 
to forego their feveral occupations, were reduced 
to the loweft ftate of mifery. ^ 

All thefe misfortunes had been forefeen. When 
the difcovcry of Jndia engaged the attention of 

Portu- 
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t^ortugal, that court flattered itfelf that the mere ^ 
appearance of itslhips in. that mild climate' would 
iaflire the pofleffion of it ; that the trade of thefe 

•countries would prove as inexhauftible a fource 
of riches, to the nation, as it had been to thofe 
people who had hitherto been mafters of it ; and 
that, by the treafure arifmg from it, the ftate, not- 
withftanding its fmall extent of territory, would 
become equal ipr ftrength and fplendour to the 
moll formidable powers. There were fome perfons> 
however, who were not mifled by thefe delufive 
hopes. The moft 'penetrating and moSerate of 
the minifters ventured to affirm, that the confe- 
quence of running in fearch of rich minerals and 
glittering merchandife, would be an inattention 
to objefts of real advantage, agriculturje, and ma- 
nufaduresj that wars, fliipwrecks, epidemical 
difcafes, and other accidents, would weaken the 

' whole empire beyond recovery; that the ftate, 
thus carried out from its centre by, the impuUe of 
an extravagant ambition, would either by force or 
art attraft the fubjedts to the moft diftant parts of 
Afia; that even if the enterprize fucceeded, it 
would raife a powerful confederacy, which it would 
be impoffible for the crown of Portugal to defeat* 
Attempts were in vain made, foitie time after this, 
to convince thefe difcerning men of their error^ 
by ffiewing them that the Indians were lubdued, 
the Moors repulfed, and the Turks defeated ; and 
by exhibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into 
Portugal. Their opinions were too well-ground- 
ed in experience to be fhaken by the report of 
thefe flattering fuccefles. They ftill infifted that 
Vol. I. Q^ a ffw 
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B o o K a f^w years would difcovcr the folly of pufliing 
thefe purfuits to extremity, and that they muft in- 
evitably lead to a corruption xxf morals> and end 
in ravages and univerfal confiifion. Time, the 
great arbiter of jpolitical matters, foon confinned 
their predidions-. 

Of all the conqudh which the Pprtuguefe had 
made in the feas of Afia, they poflefs noi^ at pre- 
fent but Macao, part of the ifland of Timor, Da- 
man, Diu, and Goa. The connexions which 
thefe wretched eftablifhments kept up with each 
other, and thofe which they had with the reft of 
India and with Portugal, were not maintained with 
any kind of fpirit. They have been ftill more con- 
tra£ted, fince the eftabliihment at Goa of an ex- 
clufive company for China and the Mofambique. 

At prefent, Macao lends to Timor, to Siam, 
and to Cochinchina, fome few fmall veffels of little 
Value. It fends five or fix to Goa laden with mer- 
chandife that has been refiifed at Canton ; ^md the 
greateft part of which belongs to Chinefe merchants. 
Thefe laft ihips are laden in rctitrn with fanders 
wood, Indian fafiron, ginger, pepper, linen, and 
indeed with all the materials that Goa has been 
able to colleft on the coaft of Malabar, of at Surat, 
with a fixty gun fhip, two fi-igates, and fix floc5)s, 
fitted put as floops of wari 

It follows from this ft ate of inaftivity, that the 
colony cannot fend annually to Europe more than 
three or four cargoes, the value of which does not 
exceed 3,175,000 Uvres*, even fince the year 
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1752, when Ais commerce was fi*eed from the ® ^^^ '^ 
rcftraints of monopoly, except in the articles of 
fogar, fnufF, pepper, faltpetre, pearls, ikidersj and 
aloes wood, which the cfowh continue 't6 buy 
up, and to fell cxclufively. The vdSels laden 
with thefe materials, ufed formerly to put in at 
Brafil, or in Africa, where they fold part of their 
merchandife: but for fome time paft they have 
been obliged to return direftly to the motiher 
country. 

Such is the declining ftate into which the Por- 
tuguefe affairs in India are fallen^ from that pin- 
nacle of glory to which they had been raifed by 
the bold adventurers who difcovered, and the in-^ 
trepid heroes who conquered, that country. The 
fcene of their glory and opulence is become that 
of their ruin and difgrac'e. Formerly, a defpotic and 
cruel viceroy, and fmce the year 1774 a governor- 
general, with the fame ^powers and difpofition ; a 
turbulent and undifciplined militia, confifting of 
fix thoufand two hundred and feventy foldiers, 
blacks and others j magiftrates of open and avow- 
ed venality; art unjuft and rapacious adminiftra- 
tion : all thefe feveral kinds of oppreffion, which 
would be llifficient to annihilate the moft virtuous 
of all people, cannot poflibly regenerate an idle, 
degraded, and corrupt nation. Let the court of 
Lifton at length open its eyes ; and in a litde 
time its flag, which has been fo long forgotten, 
will refume fome fhare of confideration. Portu- 
gal can never expeft to rank with the great com- 
mercial powers ; but may quietly inlure its own 

• 0^1 riches. 
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BOOK riches. Wc fliall now fee, in. tlie example of the 
Dutch, whofe ienterprizcs will be the next fubjedt 
of our inquiry, what a fmall nation can effeft^ 
when its {peculations are diredted by patience, re- 
fledtion, and oeconomy. 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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B O O K II. 

^he Jettlemcnts^ warSy policy^ and trade of 
the Dutch in the EaJi-^Indies. 

TH E republic of Holland, from its earlidl book: 
riie, exhibits a fcene of grandeur to all * \' r 
nations j and muft remain an objedt of the Jiigheft 
concern to us, and of curiofity to our rcnioteft 
pofterity. It has diftinguilhed itfelf by its in- 
duftry and enterprifing Ipirit, in all parts j but 
more elpecially on the feas, and on the continent 
of India. Before we attend the Dutch in their 
progrefs to thefe extenfive regions, let us trace 
their hiftory to its earlieft asra. Such a re- 
trolpeft is peculiarly proper in a work of this 
nature, as it will comprehend at one glance/ all 
thofe charafteriftic marks by which the genius of 
a nation is diftinguilhed. It is neceflary that a 
reader who reflefts may be enabled to judge for 
himfelf, whether the original ftate of this nation \ 

were fuch as afforded a prefagc of its future power; J 

and whether the heroic' afTociates of Civilis, who 
defied the Roman power, transfufed their ipirit 
into thofe brave republicans, who, under the au- 
Ipices of Naflau, oppofed the dark and odious ty* 
ranny of Philip the Second. 

It is a Ta6t eftablimed by the teft hiftorical Ancient re. 

. 1 . 1 • 1 J* 1 voltttibni ia 

authority, mat m the century preceding the Holland. 
Chriftian flera,, the. Battse, diflatisfied with their 
fituation in Hei&> fettled upon the ifland formed 

0.3 by 
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^ %^ ^ ^y ^^^ Waal and the Rhine, in a marfliy foil;, 
i which had few or no inhabitants. They gave 
the name of Batayij* to their new country, 
Tlieir government was a mixtvirc of monarchy, 
ariftocracy, and democracy! Xhcir chief was, 
properly ijicaking, nothing more than a prin- 
cipal citizen, whofe office was rather to advife 
tiian tP' command The prini^ipal men whQ 
exiercifed jui;ifdidioi;i, and, commanded the troops 
in thdr refpefliye diftridfcs, were chofen, as well 
as the kings, in a general a&mbly. A hundred 
perfons, felpfted from among the people, prefided 
over every county, ^nd adted as chiefs, in the dif- 
fer:ejnt hamlets. -The whole nation was, in fome 
fort, an^ army always in readinefe. Each family 
Gompofcd a body of H^ilitia^ which feryed under ^ 
captain of its own chufing. 

SvCH was the il^te of B^liavia when Csefarpafied 
;he Alps. This, Roman genera^ defeated the Hel- 
yetians> feveral tribes of the* Gauls, the Belga^ and 
Gjer4iians> whp had crqAed |iie. Rhine, and extended 
hi3 conquefts beyond, that river. In confequence 
pf this-, expedition^ the boldnels and fuccefs of 
which, werie equally ailonilhing, the protpdion of 
the conqueror was courted on all fidcp. 

Some writers, too zealous for the honour of 
their country, affirm th^t.the Batayians entered 
into, an alliance with) Rorae ; but the fa<5t is, they 
fubmitted, on condition that they Ihould be go- 
verned by theii? own laws, pay no tributCi. and be 
obliged only to perform military fervices. 

C^SAR fooui diftinguiflied the Batavians from 
the other nations- that Were fubcj^^d by the Ro- 
mans. 
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mans. This, conqueror of the G^uls, when by ® ^^j^ ^ 
Ponpipey's influence he was recalled to Rome, and 
refufed to obey the fehate's orders ; when relying 
on the abfblute authority which his condudt had 
at length given him over the legions and auxi- 
liaries,, he attacked his enemies in Spain, Italy, 
and Afia : then k was, that Jfenfible of the Bata- 
vians having a principal ftiare in his viftorics, he 
gave them the ^orious appellation of the friends 
and brethren of the Roman people. 

After this, irritated by the unjuft proceedings 
of certain governors, they obeyed the dictates of 
that noble impulfe, fo becoming men of fpirit who 
are prompted to take arms to revenge an infult. 
They fhewed themfelves enemies as formidable as 
they had been faithful allie3: but thefe troubles 
fubfided, and the *Batavians Were pacified, though 

not fubdued. 

When Rome, after having rifen to ^a pitch of 
greatnefs unknown before, and which has never 
fince been equalled by any ftate, no longer re- 
tained thofe manly virtues and auftere principles 
which had laid the foundation of her glory; when 
h€r laws had loft their force, her armies their dif- 
cipline, and her citizens the love of their country j 
the barbarians, who by the terror of the Roman 
name had been driven back to the north, wherq 
they had been compelled to remain, poured like 
a torrent into the fouthern countries. The em- 
pire was torn in pieces, and the fineft provinces 
became a prey to thofe people whom the Romans 
had always either degraded or oppreiTed. The 
Franks, in particular, feized upon the countries 

0^4 belong* 
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* ^11^ ^ belonging to .the Gauls ; and Batavia^ a part of 
that extenfive and famous kingdom, which w^ 
founded by thefe conquerors in the fifth century. 

The new monarchy experienced thofe inconve- - 
nienccs / which are almoft infeparable from rifing | 

ftates, and are indeed too frequently felt in the' 
bcft eftahlifhcd governments. It was feme times 
under the dominion of a fingle perlbn j and at 
others was fubjeft to the caprice of a number of 
tyrants. It was conftantly engaged either in fo- 
reign wars,' or expofed to the rage of inteftine 
diffentions. Sometimes it made the neighbour- 
ing ftates tremble for their fafety ; but much more 
frequently fuffered from the incurfions of the 
northern people who ravaged its provinces. It was 
equally the vicjbim of the weaknefs of feveral of 
its princes, and of the unboui^ded ambition of i 

their favourites and minifters. The overbear- 
ing fpirit of the pontiffs undermined the power 
of the throne, and their Jnfolence brought both 
the laws and religion into fiifgrace. Anarchy and 
tyranny followed each other fo clofe, that even 
the moft fanguine perfons defpaired of feeing bet^ 
ter times, The glorious sera of Charlemagne's 
government was oniy a tranfaent gleam of light. 
As his great aftions ^ere the efFeft of his genius, 
and not in the leaft owing to the influence of any 
good inftitutions -, after his death, affairs returned 
to that ftfite of confiifion from which they had 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and mpre par- ^ 
ticularly by lys own endeavours. The French 
monarchy, the limits of which he had. extended 
tQO far, was divided* One of his grandfons, \(.q 

whoin 
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■«Hiom Germany was allotted) obtained alfo Bata- ^ ® /* ^ 
via, to which the Normans m their excurfions 
had lately given the name of Holland. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the 
German branch of the Carlovinians became ex- 
tinft. The other princes of France having nei- 
ther the courage nor power to aflel-t their rights, 
the Germans cafily difengaged themfelves from a 
foreign yoke. Thofe of the nation, who, by vir- 
tue of a delegated power from the ihonarch, go- 
verned the five circles of which the ftate was com- 
pofed, chofe a chief out of their own body. This 
"chief, fearing left thefe powerful men might be 
tempted to throw off their dependence, if any fe- 
verer CQnditions were required of them, contented 
himfelf with their fidelity and homage, and ex- 
acted only fuch fervices as they were compelled 
to by the feudal laws. ' 

'At this memorable jun6ture, the counts of 
Holland, who, as well as the reft of the provincial 
chiefs, had hitherto exercifed a precarious and 
. dependent authority, obtained the fame rights as 
the other great vaflTals of Germany : and as they 
afterwards enlarged their territories by conqueft, 
marriages, and g^-ants from the emperors, they in 
time becanae totally independent of the empire. 
They were not equally fuccefsful in their unjuft 
attempts againft the public liberty. Their fub- 
jeds were not to .be intimidated by force, feduced 
by flattery, or corrupted by profufion. War and 
peace, taxes, laws, and treaties were managed by 
the three united powers of the count, the nobles, 
^uvi the townSt The republican (pirit ftill pre- 

vaileci 
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B- o o le Vailed in the nation> when, by fome extraordinary 
events, it fell under the dominion of the houfe of 
Burgundy, the power of which, though before 
confiderable, was greatly ftrengthencd by this 
union. 

Those who had the fagacity to inveftigace 
probabilities iforefaw, that this ftate, which was 
forniied as it were by the gradual accretion of niany 
others, would one day be of great weight in the < 
political fyftefn of Europe. The genius of its 
inhabitants, its advantageous fituation, and its 
real ftrength, afforded a moft certain profpedt of 
its future greatnefs, Thefe projedts and cxpeft- 
ations, which were juft upon the point of being 
fulfilled, were difappointed by an event, which, 
though it happens every day, ^ never fails to baffle 
the defigRs of ambition. The male line in that 
houfe became extinft j and Mary, who was' fole 
heirefs ta its dominions, by her marriage in 
1477, transferred to the houfe of Auftria the ad- 
vantages that had been gained by feveral fuccefs- 
fill (buggies; a variety of intrigues, and fome ads 
of iiyuftice.. 

At this asra, fo famous in hiftory, each of the 
feventeen provinces of the Low Countries had 
particular laws, extenfive privileges, and aimofl 
a- diftindt government of its own. The excellent , 
principle of union, which equally contributes to 
the welfare and fecurityboth of, empires and re- 
publics, was univerfally difregarded. The people 
having been, fi-om time immemorial, accuftomed 
to this flate of confiifxon, had no idea that it was 
poffjble to enjoy a iiipre rational foiro^Qfi admiof- 

ftration. 
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ftration. This prejudice was of fo long a ftand- * ^ !^ ^ 
ing, fo generally adopted, and fo firmly eftabliflied, > . ^ : i^ 
that Maxinnilian, Philip, and Charles, the three 
Auftrian princes who firft inherited the dominions 
of the houfe of Burgundy, thought it prudent not , 
to attempt any innovation. They flattered them- 
felves, that fome happier conjunfture might 
enable their fucceflbrs to execute with fafety a 
plan, which they could not even attempt withouc 
danger. 

At this time a great change was preparing in Rir* of tb^ 
the minds , of men in Europe. The revival of HoUanS.* 
letters, the extenfion of commerce, the invention 
of printing, and the difcovery of the compals, 
brought on the a&ra when human reafon was to 
Ihalj^e off the yoke of fome of thofe prejudices 
"V^hich had gained ground in the barbarous ages. 

The intelligent part of the world were for the 
inoft part cured of the Romifh fuperftitions. They 
were difgufted at the abufe the popes made of 
their authority; the contributions they raifed upon 
the people J the lale of indulgences; and more . 
particularly at thofe abfurd refinements with 
which they had difguifed the plain religion of Je- • 
fus Chrifl:, 

But thefe difcerning people were not the firft 
who attempted a revolution. This honour was 
referved for a turbulent monk, wfeofe barbarous 
eloquence rouzed the northern nations. The moft 
enlightened men of the age contributed to unde- 
ceive the reft. Some of the European princes 
embraced the reformed religion j odiers held com- 
jiuinion wi^ the church of Romc^ The former 
§ found 
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* ^j,^ ^ found no difficulty in bringing over their Tub- 
jefts to their opinions j while the latter had much 
difficulty to prevent theirs from embracing the 
new doctrines. They had rccourfe to a variety 
of meafures, which were too often plirflied with 
rigour; and the Ipirit of fanaticifm, which had 
deftroyed the Saxons, the Albigenfes, and the 
Huffites, was revived. Gibbets were erefted, 
and fires kindled again, to check the progrefs of 
the new doftrine. 

No fovereign was fo ready to make ufe of thefe 
expedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in 
every part of his extenfive monarchy; fanaticifm 
prompted him to perfecute thofe who fell under 
the denomination of heretics or infidels. The 
Low Countries were more particularly the feat of 
thefe cruelties; and millions of citizens were con- 
demned to the fcafFold. The people revolted; 
and the lame fcene was renewed which the Vene- 
tians had dilplayed to the world many centuries 
before, when flying fi-om oppreffion, and finding 
no retreat upon land, they fought an afylum upon 
the waters. Seven fmall provinces lying on the 
northern fide of Brabant and Flanders, which were 
rather overflowed than watered by large rivers, 
and often covered by the fea, the violence of 
which was with difficulty reftrained by dikes; 
having no wealth but fuch* as arofe from a few 
paflure lands, and a little fifliing; formed one of 
the Iricheft and moft powerfiil republics in the 
v/orld; which may, perhaps, be alio confidered 
as the model of commercial ftates. The firlt eflforts 
of this united people had not the defired fuccefs 1 

but 
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but though they were frequently defeated, vie- ^ 
tory at length declared itfelf for them. The 
Spanifh troops they had to encounter, were the 
beft in Europe, and at firft gained feveral advan- 
tages. But by degrees the new republicans reco- 
vered their loffes. They refifted with firmnels; 
and gaining experience from their own mifcar-, 
riages, as well as from the example of their ene- 
mies, they at length became their fuperiors in the 
art of war : and the neceffity they lay under of 
difputing every inch of ground in fo confined a 
country as Holland, gave them opportunities of 
improving the art of fortifying a country or a town 
in the beft manner. 

The weak ftate of Holland, at its firft rife, 
obliged it to feek for arms and afliftance from 
every quarter where there was any prolpeft of ob-- 
tainihg them. It granted an afylum to' pirates of 
all nations, with a view of employing theni 
againft the Spaniards; and this was the founda- 
tion of its naval ftrength. Wife laws, an ad- 
mirable regularity, a conftitution which preferved 
equality among mankind, an exceUent police, and 
a Ipirft of toleration, foon erefted this republic 
into a powerful ftate. In the year 1590, the 
Hollanders more than once humbled the pride of 
the Spanifh flag. They had dready feftablifhed 
a kind of trade, the. moft fuitable that could be 
to their fituation. , Their vefTels were employed,. ^ 
as they are ftill, in carrying the merchandife of 
one nation to another. The Hanfe Towns, and 
fome towns in Italy, were in pofTeflion of this car- 
rying trade : and the Hollanders, in competition 

with 
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B o o K yffixh them, by their frugality foon gained the ad- 
u-,-tj vantage. Their fliips of war protefted their mer- 
chantmen. Their merchants' grew ambitious of 
extending their commerce, and got the trade of 
Lifbon into their hands, where they purchafed 
Indian goods, which they fold again to all the 
ftates of Europe. 

Philip II. having made himfelf m^fter of Po- 
tugal, forbad his new fubjefts, in 1594, to hold 
any correfpondence with his enemies. This arbi- 
trary prince did not forefee,that this prohibition, 
which he thought muft weaken the. Hollanders, 
would in faft render them more formidable. Had 
not thefe difcerning navigators been excluded , 
from a port, upon which the whole fuccefs of their 
naval enterprifes depended, there is reafon to bc- 
lievef that they would have contented themfelves 
with the large commerce they carried on in the 
European ffsas, without thinking of failing to re^ 
moter climates. But as it was impoffible to pre- 
ferve their trade without the produftions of the 
Eaft, they were forced to go beyond a ^here 
which , was, perhaps, too confined for a fituation 
like theirs; and refolved to feek thefe riches 'at the 
fountain head. 
Thcfirft It appeared to be the beft plan to fit out fiiips, 

ihrHoiiaii. and fend them to India: but the Hollanders 
dcrs to In. .Ranted pilots who were acquainted widi the feas, * 
andfaftors who underftood the commerce of Afia. 
They were alarmed at the danger of making long 
voyages, where the enemy was mafter of the 
coafts, and of having their veffcls intercepted 
during a paflage of fix thoufand leagues. It wai 

judged 
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vjudged more advifesible to attempt the difcovery 
of a paffage to China and Japan through die 
northern feas, which would be a ftiorter, as well 
as a mor^ fafc voyage. The Englifh ha^ made 
the attempt in vain^ and the Hoflanders renewed 
it with no better luccefs. 

While they were ragaged in this cnterprife, ' 
Cornelius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a 
man of fagacity and of a daring fpirit> being de- 
tained at Lifbon for debt, gave the merchants at 
Amfterdam to underftand, that if thejr would 

• procure his enlargement, he would communicate 
to them many difcoveries he had made, which 
might turn to their advantage* , He had in fa6t 
informed himfelf of every particular relating to 
the paffage to India, and the manner of carrying 
on trade in thofe parts. His propofals were 
accepted, and his debts difcharged. The in- 
formation he gave proving aufwerablc to the cx- 
peftations he had raifed, thofe who had rcleafcd 
him from his confinement formed an aflbciation 
under the name of the Company of diftant Coun- 
tries, and in the year 1595 gave him the command 
of four veffels, to conduct to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The principal objeft of this voyage was to ob- 
ferve the coafts, the inhabitants, and the trade of 
different places, keeping clear, as much as pof- 
fible, of the Portuguefc Settlements. Houtman 
reconnoitred the coafts of Africa and Brazil; 
made fome ftay at Madagafcar, touched at the 
Maldives, andvifited the iflands>of Sunda: where 
finding the country abounding in pepper, he 

bought 
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* ^1^ ^ bought a quantity of it, together with foriie 
others of the rpoft valuable ipices. His prudence 
procured him an alliance with the principal fo- 
vereign of Java; but the Portuguefe, notwith- 

' (landing they were hated, and had no fettlement 
upon the ifland, created him ibme enemies. Hav- 
ing got the better in fome Ikirmiflies he was 
unavoidably engaged in, he returned with his 
fmall fquadron to Holland; where, though he 
brought little wealth, he raifed much expectation. 
He brought back along with him Ibme negroes, 
Chinefe, and inhabitants of Malabar, a young 
native of Malacca, a Japanefe, and Abdul, a 
pilot, of the Guzarat, a man of great abilities, 
anid perfeftly well acquainted with the coaft of 
India. 

The account given by Houtman, and the dif- 
coveries made in the courfe of the voyage, en- 
couraged the merchants of Amfterdam to form 
the plan of a fettlement at Java, which, at the 
fame time that, it would throw the trade of pepper 
into their hands, place them near the iflands that 
produce more valuable Ipices, and facilitate their 
communication with China and Japan, would fix 

' them at a diftance from the centre of that Eu- 
ropean power, which they had the moft reafon to 
dread in India. Van Neck, who, in 1598, was 
fent upon this important expedition with eight 
veflcls, arrived at the ifland of Java, where he 
found the inhabitants unfavourably dilpofed to- 
wards his nation. They fought and negociated 
by turns. Abdul the pilot, the Chinefe, and, 
above all, the hatred that prevailed againft the. 

Portu- 
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Portuguefe, proved of. fervicc to the Dutch* * ^^^ ^ 
They were pcrftiitted to trade, and, in a fhort wi v >i r «;j 
time, fitted out jbur veflfels laden with a quantity^ 
bf ipices, and fome linens. The adnAiral with 
the reft of his fleet failed to thft Molucca, where 
he learnt that the natives of the totintry had 
forced the Portuguefc to abahdoh fpttie places^ 
and that they Oftly waited fot a favourable oppor-« 
tunity of expelling them from the reft. H^ efta- 
blilhed factories in feveral of thefe iflahds, entered 
into a treaty with fome Of the fovereigns, and re- 
turned to Europe loaded with riches. 

It is impoflible to^defcribe the joy that pre- 
vailed at his return. The fuccefs of his voyagd 
i^aifed a frelh emulation. Societies were formed 
in moft of the maritime and trading towns in th6 
Low Countries. Thefe aflbciations fcon became 
fo numerous, that they .proved detrimental to 
each other ; for the rage of purchafing raifed the 
Value of commodities to an exorbitant degree in 
India; and the neceffity of felling them made 
them bear d. low price in Europe. They were on 
the point of being ruined by their own efforts, and 
by the want of power in each of them to refift ^ 
fbrmldable enemy, fully bent upon their deftruc- 
tion, when the government, which is ibmetimefi 
wifer than individuals, opportunely ftepped in to 
their alTiftance* 

Ik 1602 the ftates-general united thefe different zittuifi. 
focieties into orie body, to which they gave the ilSu*^ ' * 
name of the Eaft India Company, It was inveftcd ^^^* 
widi authority to make peace or war with 'the 
caftern princes, to ere& forts, chufe its own • 
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* ^11? ^ governors, maintain garrifons, and nominate offi- 
cers for the condudt of the police, and the admi- 
niftration of juftice. 

This company, which had no parallel in anti- 
quity, and was the pattern of all fucceeding fo- 
cieties of the fame kind, began with great advan- 
tages. The private aflbciations which had been 
previoufly foniied, proved of fervjice to it by their 
misfortunes, and even by their miftakes. The 
great number of veffels which they fitted out had 
contributed to make all the branches of trade 
* perfectly underftood -, to form many pfficers and 
feamen ; and to encourage citizens of repute to 
undertake thefe foreign expeditions ; perfons only 
of no eftimation or fortune having been expofed 
in the firft voyages. 

So many iinited affiftances could not fail of be- 
ing improved to advantage when profecuted with 
vigour 5 and, accordingly, the new company foon 
acquired a confiderable degree of power. It was a 
new jftate, erefted within the ftate itfelf, which 
enriched it, and increafed its ftrength abroad; 
but might, in time, weaken the influence of the 
democratical principle, which infpires the love of 
^ equality and ceconomy, of the laws, and of one*s 
own countrymen. 
^^ Soon after its eftablifliment the Company 
fitted out for India fourteen fhips and fome 
yachtSi under- the command of admiral Warwick, 
whom the Hollajiders look upon as the founder 
of their commerce, and of their powerful colonies 
. in the eaft. He built a fadory in the, ifland of 
Java, and fecured it by fortifications ; he likewife 
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built' another in the territories of the king of ^ o_^ ^ 
Johor ; and formed alEances With feveral princes <■■■ V ^ 
in Bengal. He had frequent engagements with 
the Portuguefe> in which He h^ almoft always 
the advantage. In thofe parts where the Portur 
guefe had appeared in the <!:harader of merchants 
cfhly, he found it neceflSuy to remove the preju- - 
dices they had raifed againft his countrymen, 
whom they had reprefented as a fet of banditti, 
avowed enemies to all rfegal authority, and ad- 
dided to every kind of vice. The behaviour of 
the Hollanders and the Portuguefe foon con- 
vinced the people of Afia which of thefe nations 
had th^ advantage over the other in point of mo- 
rality. A bloody war foon cnfoed between thefe 
two powers. 

How great muft have been tha aftonifliment 
of the Indians at the fight of thefe con- 
tefb ? What joy muft have filled their hearts, 
whtt they faw their tyrants mutually bent upon 
each othei^s deftruftion ? With what tranlports 
of gratitude muft they not have blefled that pro- 
vidence, that was avenging the evils they had 
fuftained ? And how far muft not their hopes have 
been carried, while the blood that was fpilt on each 
fide of them, was either that of an oppreflbr, ox of 
an enemy ? 

• The Portuguefe had on their fide the advan- Warsbe- 
tage of a thorough knowledge of thefe feas ; they SSIwdcrt 
were accuftomed to the climate, and had the aflift- JJef!!*'^* 
ahce of feveral nations, which, though they hated 
them, were compelled through fear to fight for « 
their tyrants. The Hollanders were -arumated' 

R i by 
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* ^11^ ^ ^y the urgent fcnfe of their ncccffitics j by the 
hopes of procuring an abfolute and felting inder 
pendency, which was ftill difputed with tliem; 
by the ambition of eftabliihing a vaft conunercc 
upon the ruins of that of their old ntiafters ; and 
by a hatred which a dii£brence in religious opl-* 
nions had rendered . implacable. Thefe paflions, 
at the fame time that they ihfpired all the a6tivity» 
ftrength, and perfeverance neccfiary for the exe- 
cution of their great defigns,. did not prevent 
them from taking their meafures with precaution* 
Their humanity and honefty attached the people 
to their caufe ; and many of them foon declared 
againft their ancient oppreffors. . 

The Hollanders were ODntinually fending over 
frefh colonifts, fliips, and troops, while the Por*-.> 
tugueffe were left without any forces but their own. 
Spain did not fend them any fleets of merdhant-^ 
men, or grant theip the protedion of the Iquadroa 
\vhich had hitherto been kept in India;, fhe nei- 
ther repaired their places of ftrength, nor reaewed 
their garrifons. It fhould feem that (he wanted to 
humble her new fubjedts, whom (he thought not 
(b fubmiffive ^s might be wifhed, and to perpe- 
tuate her authority by expo(ing them to repeated 
misfortunes. She proceeded ftill furtlier ; and to 
prevent Portugal from having any refburces in it- 
felf, (he feized upon its inhabitants, and fent then^ 
to It^ly, Flanders, and other countries where (he 
was at war. 

Notwithstanding this, the fcale continued 
even for a. long time, and the fuccds was various . 
on both fides. Nor is this in die leaft furprifing^ . 

- The 
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The Portugucfe, on their arrival in India, had ^ ^j,^ ^ 

nothing to encounter at fea but a fijw weak vef- 

fcls, ill built,' iH armed, and ill defended; nothing. 

by land but effeminate men, voluptuous princes, 

and daftardly flaves : whereas thofe who came to., 

wreft the fceptre of Afia out of their hands, had 

vcffcls to board of the fame conftruftion as their 

own ; regular fbrtreflcs to affauit, and Europeans 

to conquer and fubdue, who were grown haughty 

by a long feries of viftories, and by being the 

founders of an immenfe empire. 

The time was now come, when the Portu- 
guefe were to expiate their perfidy, their rob- 
beries, and their cruelties : and the predidtion of 
one of the kings of Perfia was fulfilled, who afk* 
mg an ambaflador juft arrived at Goa, haw many 
governors his matter had beheaded fince the cfta- 
blifhment of his power in India ? received for an- 
fwcr. None at all. So much the worje^ replied the 
monarch ; bis authority cannot be of long duration 
in a country where fo many aSts. of outrage and bar- 
barity are committed. 

It does not however appear, in the courfe of 
this war, that the Hollanders poffeffed that daring 
raihnefs, that unfhaken intrepidity, which had 
marked the enterprifes of the Portuguefe ; but 
therc/was a confiftency and an unremitting perfe- 
verance obfervable in all their dcfigns. Often 
repulfcd, but never difcourageci, they renewed 
their attacks with frcfli forces, and with^ better 
concerted meafures. ; They never expofed them- 
felves to the hazard of a total defeat. If, in any 
^ngag^ment, rfieir fliips had fuffercd, they rc- 
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B 0^0 K treated ; and as their conftant objeft w^ never K> 
C-v-i»i> lofe fight of their conamercial intere(i:> the v^n^, 
quifhed fleet, while it was repairing on the coafts: 
belongmg to fpme of the Indian prinqes, pur- 
chafed mcrchandife there^ and returned to Hol- 
land. By this method the company acquired a 
' new fond, which enabled then^ to undertake frefli 
enterprizes. If the Hollanders did not always 
perform great actions, they never attempted ufe- 
lefs ones. They had neither the pride npr the 
vain-glory of the Portuguefe, who had frequendy 
engaged in war, rather perhaps through the love 
of fame than of power. The Hollanders fteadily 
purfued their firfl plan, without fufFering them- 
felvcs to be diverted from it either by motives of 
revenge, or ruinous projects of conqueft. 

In the year 1601 they endeavoured, and in 
; 1607 they renewed the attempt, to open a com- 

munication with the ports belonging to the vaft 
empire of .China, whieih at that time was cau- 
tious of admitting ftrangers. The Portuguefe 
found means, by bribery and the intrigues of 
their miflionaries, to get_the Hollanders excluded. 
They refolved to extort by force what they could 
not obtain by treaty, and determined to intercept 
the veflels belonging to the Chinefe. This pira- 
tical proceeding did not anfwer their expectations. 
A Portuguefe fleet failed from Macao to jattack 
the pirates who. thought proper to retire. The 
inequality of their numbers, the impoffibility of 
refitting in feas where they had no Ihelter, and thq 
fear of difgracing their na,tion in the eyes of a . 
great empire, whofe good opinion it >yas their. 
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mtcrcft to preierve; all thefe confiderations detef- ® ^^^ ^ 
mined them to decline the fight : but this was only ^.-yl mj 
for a fhort time. 

Some years after, the Hollanders laid fiege to a 
place, of the importance of which they had gained 
information. Tiie cnterprize did not. fucceed;. 
but as they never loft any advantage that, could be 
obtained by their armaments, they fent that which 
they had employed againft Macao to form a co- 
lony in the Pifcadore-ifles. Thefe are ro^ks 
where na water is to be had in dry feafons, and 
|io provifions at any time. Thefe inconveniencies 
were not counterbalanced by any folid advan- 
tages, becaufe the people of the neighbouring 
continent were' forbidden, on the fevereft penal- 
ties, to Hold any correl^ondence with ftrangers* 
who might become dangerous fo near the coafts. 
The Hollanders had determined to abandon a fet- 
tlement which t;hey despaired of making ufeful/ 
when, in the year 1624, they were invited to fix at 
Formofa, and had affurances given them that the 
Chinefe merchants would be allowed full liberty to' 
go there and trade with them. 

This ifland, though it lies oppofite to the pro- J^^^^f" 
vince of Fokien, at the diflance of only thirty* • r^ttiement 
leagues from the coaft, was not fubjeft to tih^ *'"*'* 
dominion of the Chinefe, whofe genius does not 
incline them to conqueft, and who, through a 
humane and ill-judged policy, would rather fuf^ 
fer a decreafe of population, thau tranfplant their 
fupernumerary fubjefts to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Formofa was found ;<> be a hundred and 
thirty or forty leagues in circumference. ' Its in- 
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• ^jjP ^ babi(ant3> to judge fix>m their manners and aj>«- 
pearancci fecmcd to be defcended from the Tartars 
f In the moit northern part of Afi^ : and probably 
Ibund their w^y through t^e gobntry of Corea/ 
They lived chiefly by filhing and huntiag, and 
f^arce wore any covering. 

The Hollanders, having without difficulty 
Informed themfelves of every particular that pru-r 
dence fuggefted, thought it mod advifeal^e ^ 
fix ;heir fettlement on ^ fmall ifland that lay con-i 
(igyoys to the Urger one. This lituation afforded 
{hem three (pgnfiderable advantages ; an eafy. de- 
fence, if hatred or }ea]oyfy fhould incline: their 
neighbours to mojeft them ; the qonvemence of ^ 
harbpur formed by the two iflands i and the. faci- 
lity of maintaining a fafe commuijijc^t^pn. with 
China during tl^e rp^nfoons: ^dyantages^ which 
they could not have fgund W any QtherrpojStjjm theyv 
might have chofen. -^ _ _ 

The new colony iofenfibly gained: .ft?crigth 
vithqut attracting ^y notice, till it rqfejatt pnce 
^ a degie^ of confequence that alloaiOied all 
Afia. This unexpcdtcd prolperity ^isr* :Owcn tQ 
th^ conqueft of China by the Tart^o iiiThiis it is 
that torrents enrich the yallies with the^ftores they 
pariy ^own frbpci the defolated ipountains. Above 
a hundred thpufand Cljinefe^ whp refolved not to 
flibmit to the conqueror, fled fer f efuge to For- 
rnofa. They l^rpughf along with them that in- 
duftry which is peculiar to their charafter, the 
manner of cultivating rice and fugar^ ,and at- 
trafted an infinite number of yefiels from their own 
(lation, In a fliort time the ifland became the 
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jDcivtrc of all die corirefpondence diat was canicd • ^ ^ ^ 
pn between Java, Siam, the Philippine iilands, 
China, Japan, and other coxmtries ; and iii a few 
years was confidered as the moft confiderable mart 
in India. The Hollanders flattered themfelves 
with the proipedof Hill greater advantages, when 
fortune deceived their expeaatioas. 
. A Chinsse, named Equam, of obfcure birth, 
whofe turbiiknt difpolitidn had made him turn 
pirate, had attained, by the fuperiority of his ta- 
lents, to the rank of higb-admiral. He defended 
his country againft the Tartars for a conliderabk^ 
time^^ but feeing his mafter oUiged to fubmit, he 
^pdeavoured to make terms for himfelf with the 
conqueror^. He was decoyed . to Pekin, where 
he W9s ieized» and condemned by the ufurper to 
perpeuttl imprifonmentj in which he is fuj^fed 
tck have $ed of poiibn. Coxinga faved himfelf 
on board his Other's fleet, vowed eternal enmity 
to the oppfdlors of his family and country, and 
ConcludecTlhat he flxould be«able to take the fe* 
vereft reveogj: upojd them, by making himfelf 
mafter of \Feffmofa. : He made a defcent upon kg 
and the mbttcr Hmibroeck was taken prifoocr 
ii^ the attack. 

Hambrobcr, being appointed with ibme other 
.prilbners to be fent to the fort of Zealand to pre^ 
vail with his countrymen to capitulate, called to 
mind die example of Regulus ; he exhorted them 
to be firm, and ufed every argument to perfuade 
them, dwtt if they ftrenvoufly perfcveredj they 
would oblige the cnernji to retire. The garrifon 
toeing aware tha( this generous man would, on his 

return 
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■ ^if ^ return to the camp, M a facrifice to his magna- 
nimity, ufed their utmoft efforts to detain him^ 
Thek rcmonftrancea were fecondcd by the tender-^ 
eft foUcitadoiis of two of his daughters, who were 
in the citadel. Hi^ anlwer was, I have pledged my 
boHcnr. to return to my confinement : ^ I bold myjelf 
obliged to perform, my fromife. My memory Jhall 
never be fullied with the reptoacb^tbat^ out of rr- 
gard to my own fafety^ I was tbe eaife of Jeveret 
treatment^ orperbaps of death y to tbe companions of 
inysmsfortune. After this heroic ipeech he calmly 
. returned to the Chinefe camp, and the fiege began* 

Notwithstanding the fortifications were in 
a bad condition, and thS fort iH-ftored with am- 
rtiunitiori and prbvifions ; notwithftanding the gar- 
rifon was weak, and^ the (iiccours* fent to attack 
the enemy had retreated with difgrace, Coyct the 
governor made an obftJnate defence^ Ih the be- 
^nning of the year 1662, being idciA to cap!-' 
tulate, ht repaired to Batavia^ where' hit. fiipitrtof s* 
had recourfe to th^fe iniqaitou& ^ft^e-intrigt^s 
whkh are fi^uently pradifed in ail goyermrients. 
They degraded him, in order to pfti^eiit 4iny fuf- 
pkion that the lofs of fo irnp(Htant^4i f^ftlnhient had 
been owen to their own folly or neg^gWce. The 
afteinpts made: to' recover it pr^^d imfuccefsful j 
and the Hollanders were at laft reduced to thene* 
cefliQ/: of carrying on a trade with Canton on the 
fame conditions, and under the &me veftridtlohs as 
other nations. 

It may ap^ar fomewhat fingular, ^hat flnce ' 
the year 1683, when Formofa fell under the domi- 
nion of China, no Europeans have ever j-ttempted 
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to form anjB fcttlement thcrc^ upon the fame ** ^^^^ '^ 
conditions at leaft, as that of the Portugueie at w, mv *«» 
Macao. But befides that the fufpicious tertipfer "of 
the nation to which that ifland belongs, gives ncf 
room to expeft fuch an indulgence from them, one^ 
may- venture to pronounce that luch an enterprife 
Mfoyld be a bad one. Formofa was a place of im- 
portance only, fo long as the Japanefe- had a com- 
munication with it, and fo long as its produce was ■ 
allovved a free importation into Japan. 

This empire of Japan had given r6fuge4h die*T«4«ofthe 
year 1600 to fome Hollanders who had been fhip-lto jtpaa, 
wrecked on the ifland of fiahgo : but it was not till 
1 609, that it received fome fhips of the Dutch Eaft * 
J;idia company* 

About a century before thSs^ the government 
c£ Japan had been changed. \ A magnanimous 
people had been made furious by a tyrant. Tay- 
col^ma» who from a foldier became a general,* 
and from. a general an emperof, had ufufped th^- 
whole power, and sSsoliihed all the rights of the 
people. Having ftripped the Dairo of the little 
remains of his authority, he had reduced all the 
petty princes of the . country under- his fubje<3:ioh« 

Tyranny is arrived at its height when it eftftblilhes 

« 

dei^tifm by law. Taycofama went ftiU further; ' 
and confirmed it by fanguinary laws. His civil 
legiflation was aftually a code of crimirlal profecu- 
tionsy exhibiting nothing but fcafFolds, punifli- 
ments, criminals, and executioners. 

The Japanefe, alarmed at this profpedt of Sla- 
very, had recourfe to arms. Torrents of blood 
were Ibed throughout the empire: and though 
liberty might be fuppoftd to be fuperior iij cou- 
rage 
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■ ^,1^ * rag? to tyranny^ the latter triumphed over it; and 
became ftUl more ferocious^ when animated by 
the ipirit of revenge. An inquifition^ public as 
well as private» difmayed the citizens^ they be^ 
came ipies, informers, accusers, and enemies to 
each other. An error in the adminiftration of 
the police, was conftrued into a crime again£k the 
ftatC} and an migu^ded exprefllon was made 
]ugh*tre«ibn, Profecytion afiumed the charader 
of le^flation. Three fucceiTive generations were 
doonv^ tQ welter in their own blood i and rebeF 
parents gaye birth to a profcribed pofterity. 

During a whole century, Japan refembled a 
dungeon filled with criminals, or a place of exe- 
cution. The throne, which was raifed upon the 
ruins of the altar^ was furrou|)ded with gibbets. 
The fubjefts were become as cruel as their tyrant. * 
They fovghp, with a ftrange avidity, to procure; 
death> by committing crimes which were readily 
fuggefted under a defpotic government. For < 
want of executioners, they punifhed themfelyes for 
the lofs of liberty, or revqiged thenrifclvcs of ty- 
ranny^ by putting an end to their own exiftence«v 
To enable them to face death, and to affift then? - 
in fuffering it, they derived new courage.from thar 
fyftem of chriilianity, which the Portuguefe had * 
introduced among them. ^. 

The oppreffioris the Japanefc laboured, under, 
afforded an o|>portunity for the profeflbrs of this 
new worlhip to make numerous profelytes. The 
miflionaries who preached, a fufFering religion, 
\'^ere Uftened to with attention. In vain . did the 
doftrine of Confucius try to gain reception among 
3 people who bordered upon China. This doc* 
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trine was too fimple, and too rational for iflandcrs, ■ ^^ ^ 
whofc imagination, naturally reftlefs, was ftill more 
heated by the cruelties of the government. Some 
erroneous tenets of Chriftianity, which bore a con* 
liderable affinity to thofe of the Budzoifts, and the 
penances equally enjoined by the two fyftenis, pro- 
cured the Portuguefe miffionaries feveral profelytcsv 
But> fetting afide this refemblance, the Japanefe 
v^uld have chofen to embrace Chriftianity merely 
from a motive of hatred to the prince. 

If the new religion was difcountenanced at 
court, it could not fail to meet with a favourable 
reception in the families of the dethroned princes. 
It added frelh fuel to their refentment : they were 
£>nd of a ftrange God whom the tyrant did not 
love. Taycofama ruled with a rod of iron, and 
periecuted the Chriftians as enemies to the ftate. 
He profcribed the , doflrines imported from Eu- 
ropcy and tjiis prdfcription made them ftrike the 
deeper root. Piles were kindled, and millions of 
viftims threw themfelves into the flames. The 
emperors of Japan tranfcended thofe of Rome in 
the art of perfecuting the Chriftians. During the 
ipace of forty years the fcafFolds were ftained with 
die innocent blood of martyrs. This proved the 
feed of Chriftianity, and at the fame time of fedi- 
tion. Near forty thoufand Chriftians in .the king- 
dom or province of Arima took up arms in the 
name, and for the name of Chrift; and defended 
themfelves with fuch fury, that not a fingle perfon 
furvived the flaughter occafioncd by perfecutioii. 

The navigation, trade, and factories of the Por- 
tuguefe iad fuftained themfelves during this great 
crifis^i The government and the people had, 

3 however^ 
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■ *^„^ ^ however, for: a long timc> been <liflatisfied with 
% ■ J . ^ them J they had incurred the fufpicion of adinini- 
ftration by their ambition^ by their intrigues^ and 
perhaps by their fecret confpiracies i and had.irn^ 
dered thennielves odious to the people by their 
SP^arice, their pride, and their treachery. But as 
the habit of purchafu^ the mercantile articles 
dicy brought was liow become general, and that 
thefe goods could not be obtained through any 
other channel, they were not excluded from Japan 
till the end of the year 1 638 ; when other merchants 
were in a fituation to iupply their place* 

The Hollanders, who had for fome time en* 
tered into competition with them, were not in- 
volved in the difgrace* As thefe republicans harf 
never (hewn themfclves ambitious of interfering 
with the government; as they had fuffered their 
artillery to be employed againft the Chriftians'; as 
they were at war with the profcribed nations ; as 
their ftrength was not thoroughly known, and 
they appeared to be refcrved, pliant, modeft, and en- 
tirely devoted to commerce ; they were tolerated, 
though at the fame time they were fubjefted to 
' great reftraints. Three years after, wfiethdr it were 
that they became aftuated by the fpirit of intrigue 
and dominion, or, which is more probable, that: 
' no condu(5t whatever could prevent, the Japanefe 
from harbouring fulpicions, they were deprived of 
the liberty and the privileges they enjoyed. 

EvBR fince the year 1641, they have been con^ 
fined to the artificial ifland of Difnia, raifed ii^ 
the harbour of Nang^faque, and which has a com- 
munication with the city bridge. As iobiiias'they 
arrive, their fhips a£e , ftripped^ jin^ their powder, 
I ^ muikets. 
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muflcets, fwords, guns, and cwp rudder, caitied '. ^^^^ * 
alhore. In this kind of impxiibt^GSit they ^q 
treated with a. degree of contempt which iis beyond 

conception; and can tranfa^ no ^i^fineis bv^t Fith 
conHniflaries appointed to regulate the price and 
the quantity pf their nifTchandifeo Itjs impoflible 
^at the tamenefs with ^hich tiiey have endured 
this treatment more dian a^ century, fliould not 
have lejSTened them in the eyes of a nation that is 
witncfs of it; and that the love of giain ihould 
have produced fuch an extreme irtfenfibility to in-* 
lults, without tarniftiing their chaca&er. 

European cloths, filks, printed linens, iugar, 
woods, for dying, and fome fpices, chiefly pepper 
and cloves, are the articles carried to Japan. The 
ordinary returns were very confiderablc at the 
time that an indefinite liberty of tr^e was allowed. 
When it was fubjefled to .reftri^Stions, no more 
than three Ihips were annually fitted out for Ba- 
tavia, and thefe were Jfoon r€du<!:ed to two. Since 
the laft twelve years, there are even but one or 
two trifling cargoes fent alternately, whether it 
be, that the buyer has infifted upon this dimi- 
nution, or whether the feller may have been led 
to it by the little benefit arifing from this .com- 
merce. According to regulations made, all the 
articles together do not produce more th?n qne^ 
million one hundred thoufand livres*; but al- 
though thefe regulations may not poflibly . be put 
rigoroufly in force, ffiU it is affirmed that the pm- • 
fit does not exceed fifty thoufand livresf. It J 
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• ^iif * irould be more coriidcrablc, if the Dutch urcre 
not obHged to feod annually to die capital of 
the ennpire^ an ambaflador loaded with prclents< 
The payments are made mdx the beft fort o^ 
copper in the world, which is confumed in 
Bengal, on the coail of Coromandel, and at Su-- 
rat; they are alfb made with camphire, which ia 
ufed in JSuropej after it has been purified it Am^ 
ftcrdam* 

The agents of the Company are more fortunatd 
than the company they ferve. By a kind of holpi- 
tality pecioliar to Japan, courtelans are giten to^ 
them immediately on their arrival, whom they 
may keep till they go away again* Thefe girb' 
are not only devoted to their pleafiires, but alfo 
contribute to make their fortunes; fince it is 
through their means that the tortoife-lhell, of 
which the Japanefe fabricate their moft efteemed 
jewels, is introduced into the country ; as likewife 
the camphire of Sumatra^ which being naturally 
perfeft enough not to ftand in need of the opera- 
tion of fire, is thought worthy to be employed as 
incenle. 

Thby receive in exchange a very pure kind of 
gold, which, as well as the merchandife, pal&s 
through the hands of their miftrefles, whofe (kill 
and probity in this double negotiation are \ 
equally attefted. 

Tm trade of the Chinefe, who, excrot the Hot* 
landers^ are the only foreigners admitted into the 
CtttgaxCy IS not more extenfive than theirs, and* 
iubje£tod to the fame reftriftions. Ever fince the 
yw 1688 they are confined during the continu- 
ance 
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ance of the fale of their goods, without the walls^ ^ ^^j^ ^' 
^f Nangafaque, in a kind of prilbn, which is 
divided into fevpral" huts, furrourided with a pali- 
fade,. and defended by a good ditch, and a guard- 
placed at every avenue. Thefe precautions have 
been taken, in confequence of a difcovery that 
fome works in favour of Ghriftianity had been 
fold, tx)gether with books of philofophy and mo- 
rality. The European miffionaries had ordered 
fome people of Canton to circulate them, and the 
defire of gain betrayed thenn into a piece of chi-- 
canery, which haa been feverely puniflied. 

' It is natural to fuppofe, that thofe who have 
changed the antient govfernrnent of the country 
into the moft arbitrary tyranny upon earth, wbuld 
look upon all intercourfe with ftrarigefs as dan- 
gerous to their authority. There is the nnore 
reafbn for this conjefture, as the inhabitants are 
all forbidden, on pain of death, to go out of their 
country. This rigorous edi£k is become the fun- 
damental maxim of the empire. 

Thus, the inhuman policy of the ftate has de- 
prived it of the only means of acquiring a milder 
temper, by foftening the national character. I'he 
Japanefe, fiery as his clirhatei and reftlefs as the 
ocean that furrounds him, required that the utmoft 
fcope Ihould be given to his aftivity, which' could 
only be done by encouraging a brifk trajje. ^ To 
prevent the neceffity of reftraining him by |5uhifh- 
ments, it was requifite to. keep him in exercife by 
conftant labour, and to allow his vivacity an ^un- 
interrupted career abroad, when it was in danger 
of kindling the flame of fedition at home. That' 
, Vol. L S energy 
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* ^^j^ ^ onergy of imnd wluch has d^enerated into fmi^ 
Si,i^!m,i ^dfin^ would have been improved into mduftiy j^ 
contemplation tirould have changed into aftion^ 
and tl^e fear of punilbment into the love of plea* 
fiire* That hatred of life; which torments the 
Japanefey whil^ he is enflaved, opprefTed, and kept 
vii continual fears by the rigour of the lawsj againft 
vhich he is perpttually ftruggUng, would have 
l^ven way to die ipirit of coriofity, that' would 
Jbuive uiduced him V> traverfe the ocean, and vific 
ibreign nations. By a frequent change of place 
and dinute he would infenfibly have altered his^ 
IptiannerS) opinionSt and characters % and this altera-- 
don would have been as fortunate for him as it is 
for the generality of peojde. What he might 
have loft by this intercourfe as a dtizen> he would 
^ave gained as a man ; but the Japanefe are be^ 
come tygersy undejr die fcourgs of their tyrants. 

Whatever may be laid in praife of the Spar^ 
txM^ the Egyptians, and odier diftmft nations^ 
who have owed tbdr fuperior ftrength^ graodeury 
and permanency to the ftate of feparation in which 
they kept tbemfelves; mankind has received no 
benefit from thci^ folitary inftitutions. On the 
contrary^ die ^irit of intercourfe is uleflil to aU 
Qi^donS) as it promotes a mutual communication 
i^f thdjr pKodu^ns and knowledge. In a word^ 
if it were isfelels or pernicious to fome particular 
people, it was nece^ry for the Japanefe. By 
comnverce they would have become enlightened 
Vi China, civilized in Incfia, and divefted of all 
dieir prgudices among the Europeans, 
ine Me* Tqb Dutch had the good fortune to meet with 
»it to the re£wrces which indemnified them for the lofs they 
^^^ had 
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had Maincd at Japan. They had not yet entfcr- ^ ^^^ ^ 
1^ into commerce wi^ theife^ the moft remarkable 
iflands in the torrid zone^ ^ when they attempted 
to fecure to themielyes the trade o( the Moluccas^ 
The Portuguefe> who had bi^ been in pofleflton 
of them> were obliged to fhare their advantages 
with their mafters the Spaniards; and^ at lengthy 
to give up the trade almoft entirely to them. The 
two nations, divided in their interefts, and perpe^ 
tuaUy at war with each other, becaufe the govern* 
ment had neither leifure nor (kill to remove their 
vtiutual antipathy, joined to oppofe the rubje^ts of ' 
the United Provinces* The latter, afiifted by the 
xtatives of the country, ^ho had not yet learned to 
Icar or hate them, by degrees gained the fuperio* 
rity. The andent conquerors were driven out 
ftbout the year 162 1 ; and their place Was fup-* 
plied by others equally rapacious, dioug^ lefi tur- 
bulent, and more enlightened* 

As ibon as the Dutch had eflablifhed diemiblves 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get 
the exclufive trade of fpices intd their own hands : 
an advantage which the nation they had juft ex« 
peUed had never been able to procure. They fldl- 
fully availed themfehres both of the forts they had 
taken by ftorm, and of thole they had imprudent-^ 
ly been fufiered to ere£b, tx> draw the kings of 
Ternate and Tidor, who were matters of this 
Archipelago, into dieir (cheme* Theie princes 
found themfelves obliged to confent, that the 
clove and nutmeg trees fhould be rooted up ui 
the iflands that were ftill under their dominion. 
The firft of the& fceptered flaves, in confideration 

S 2 of 
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B o o K of this great facrifice, received a benfion of 70,950 
livres*; and the otlier, one of about 13,200-1^. 
A garrifon of feven hundred men was appointed 
to feoure the performance of this treaty : and to 
fo low an ebb is the power of thefe kings reduced 
by war, tyranny, and misfortunes, that thefe 

« 

• forces would be more than lufEcient to keep them 
in this ftate of dependence, if it were not necelTary 
to have an eye upon the Philippine iflands, whofe 
vicinity conftantly occafions fome alarm. Although 
the inhabitants be prohibited from carrying on 
any navigation, and that no foreign nation be ad- 
mitted among them, the Dutch trade there is in 
a languiftiing ftate; as they have no means of 
exchange, nor any filver but what they carry over 
to pay their troops, their agents, and the pcnfions* 
This adminiftratiom, dedufting the fmall profits^ 
cofts the company 154,000 livres J per annum. 

The tree that bears the clove looks like the 
birch tree, and its bark is thin and fmooth like 
that of the beech. Its trunk, which is compofed 
of an exceeding hard wood, does not rife to any 
height, but divides itfelf into feveral principal 
branches, the boughs of which are covered with 
leaves and flowers in the month of March. The 
leaves are always placed oppofite to each other^ 
dotted, Ihnooth, and not ferrated, almoft r?fem- 
bling in form and confiftencc thofe of the laurel. 
The flowers, difpofed in a corymbus terminalis, 
have each of them a long quadrified calix, which 
bears as rnany white petals, and a great number - 

* 2,9561. 58. + 54^9l« j6,41j61. 13s. 4d. .. 

of 
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of ftamina. The piftil inclofed at the bottom of b o o k 
this calix, becomes along with it an oviform fruit 
filled up with a fingle kernel, and known by the 
name of the mother-clove. This fame calix, 
gathered before the unfolding of the petals and 
the fecundation of the piftil, is properly Ipeaking 
the clove, the gathering of which is the principal 
objeft of the cultivation of the clove-tree; which 
begins in Oftober and ends in February. When 
the cloves have acquired a reddiih caft, and a 

^ certain degree of firmnefs, they are made to fall 
from the tree by the help of long reeds, or by 

. ftrongly fhaking the branches, and are received ^ 
into large cloths, or upon the ground after i^ has 
been fwept clean. 1 hey are afterwards expofed 
for a few days to fmoke upon hurdles covered 
with large leaves. This fumigation, to' which 
the heat of a ftove might perhaps be fubftituted 
with advantage, is followed by drying the cloves 
in the fun i this operation is thought to be com- 
pleted, whpn upQn raifing >yith the nai], psrt of 
the outward covering of the clove, the infidc dif^ 
plays a beautiful red colour. 

The clove- tree requires a rich and fertile foil. Its 
growth is aflifted by givii^ it room, and by pulU. 
ing lip the we6ds -tind Ihrubs that Ihoot out in its 
neighbourhood. This circumftance has given oc-- 
oafion to fome travellers to fay, that it attracted 
to itfelf all the nutritious juices of the foil it 
iprings from, If it were left to itfelf, it would 
rife to a confiderabl? height} but a low ftem, . 
finding off branches at ,its origin, is preferred^ 
for the facility of gathering the fmit. ) 

S 3 ^- Thk 
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B o^ K The cloves which have been kft upon the trde 
continue growing till they are half an inqh thick. 
They are then fit for germinaiion^ provided they 
be immediately put into the ground^ and they 
produce the clove-tree, which flowers only at the 
end of eight or nine years. Thefe fruits, or mo* 
ther cloves, though inferior to the common fort^ 
are not without their value. The Dutch jx-eferve 
them in fugar, and in voyages eat them after 
meals to promote digeftion; or make ufe of thena 
as an agreeable remedy for the fcurvy. 

The clove, to be in perfeftion, muft be full 
lized, heavy, oily, and eafily broken; of a fine 
fmeli, and a hot aronutic tafte, fb as almoft to 
burn the throat; it fhoiild make the fingers fmarC' 
when handled, and leave a greafy moifture upoa 
them when preflcd The principal ufe of it is for 
culinary purpofes. In fome parts of Europe, and 
in. India particularly, it is fo much prized, that it 
is thought to be an indifpenfable ingredient in 
almoft every kind of nourifhment. It is there put 
into food, liquorsj wines^ and enters likewife into^ 
the compofition of perfomes. It is little ufed in 
mediane, but there is an oil extracted fi'om it 
which is in confiderable repute. 

The company have allowed, the inhabitants qt 
Amboyna four tbpufand parcels of^knd^ on each 
c^ which t^ey were at fiirft allowed, and about the 
year 1720 compelled to plant a hundred and 
twenty-five trees, amounting in the whole to five 
hundred thoufand. Each tree yields annually, on 
an average, upwards of two pounds of cloves : and 
eonfequently the coUefdve produce muft w^g^ 
ntore than a million. 
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The cultiviftM- is paid wirfi die fycde that is • ^^^ * 
conftantly returned to the company^ and 
feme Uue and unbleached cottons which art 
t>roug^t &om Coromandel. This fmall tradt 
tnight^ in fame nieafure^ have been increafec^ 
if the inhabitants of Amboyna, and the final! 
I iflands that depend epon k^ would have attended 

I to the culture of pepper and indigo^ which has 

-iyeen tried with fuccefi. Miferable as thefe i(Iand«> 
€rs are> tbejr ftiH remain in a ftate of indol^c^ 
becaufe they have not been tempted by an ade** 
^ quate reward &r their laboiu^. 

The adminiftration is fomewhat different in the 
iflands of Banda, which are thirty leagues diftanf 
from Amboyna. There are five of thefe iflands^ 
two of which are uncultivated and almoft vmm^ 
habited ; and the other three claim the diItindio£l 
of being the only iilands in the world that produce 
the nutmeg. 

The nutmeg-tree, in its fize and foliage^ re« 
fembles die pear-tree. Its trunk, which is not 
high, is covered, as well as die branches, . with a 
finooth, a(h-coloured bark. Its leaves, alter* 
nately diipoied, are oval, fharp pointed, green on 
die upper furface, whidfli on the lower, and 
^hen bruifed difiufe an aromatic fmeH*< The 
flowers, the botanical charafters of which have 
not yet been fufficiendy obferired, are fucceeded 
by the fruit, which is covered with an external 
green covering, fimilar in its form* tt> that of the 
common walnut, biit more fleihy and full of juice* 
Thia external covering when grown ripe, ac- 
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quires a deep yellow colour, and as it opens, dif- 
covers an internal membranous coat, of a beau* 
tiful red colour, flit through in different places, 
and known by the name of mace, which lies 
immediately over the thin and brittle fliell that 
inclofes.the nutmeg. This is the time to gather 
it, otherwife the mace would get loofe, and the 
nutmeg would lofe that oil which preferves it, 
and in which its excellence confifts. The nut- 
megs that are gathered before they are perfe6Uy 
ripe, are preferved in vinegar or fugar, and are 
admired only in Alia. 

It is nine months before the fruit comes to 
perfeftion. After it is gathered, the outer rind is 
flripped off, and the mace feparated from it, which 
is. laid in the fun to dry. The nuts require more 
preparation. They are fpread upon hurdles, or ' 
dried for fix weeks by a flow fire, in flieds erefted 
for that purpofe. They are then feparated from 
the fhell, and thrown into lime-water, which is 
a necefTary precaution to preferve them from 
worms. 

The nutmeg differs in goodnefs according to 
the age of the .tree, the foil, the expofition, and 
method of culture. This tree, contrary to the 
clove, delights in a damp foil, overgrown with 
weeds, and even fhaded by large trees, provided 
it be not flified by them. Under their Ihelter it 
thrives very well, and bears the colds which are 
fometimes felt on the tops of the mountains. The 
round nutmeg is preferred to that which is ob^ 
long, though they are ohly different conforma- 
tions of the fame fruit. That fruit is more parti- 
cularly 
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cularly efteemed which is frefli, moift, heavy, of ^ 
a good fmell, and an agreeable though bitter fla- 
vour, and which yields an oily juice upon being 
pricked. The immoderate ufeof this Ipice brings 
on paroxyfms of madnefs, and fometirnes occa- 
' fions death. • In proper quantities, it facilitates 
digeftion, expels wind, ftrengthens the bowels, 
and ftops the dyfentery. The congealed oil which 
is drawn by expreffion from the nutmegs rejedted 
at the market, and that which h furnifhed by th<p 
mace, are ufcd externally in dilbrders of the 
ijervous fyftem., 

A WILD kind of clove- tree i$ found at Amboyna, 
which differs from the former ingrowing to a greater 
height, in having its leaves much longer, and its 
matrices very oblong, rough upon the furface, and 
of a difagreeabk tafte. The iflands of Banda fur- 
nifh alfo five or fix fpecies of wild nutmeg-trees, 
which the Dutch have neglefted to deftroy, becaufe 
the fruit they bear, being but flightly aromatic, and 
of no value in trade, is merely an objedt of curiofity. 
, If we except this valuable Ipice, the iflands of 
Banda; like all the Moluccas, are barren to a 
dreadful degree. What they produc^ in fuper- 
fiuities they want in neceffaries. The land will 
not bring forth any kind of com : and the pith of 
die fago ferves the natives of the country inftead of 
bread. 

As this food will not be fufHcient for the Eu- 
ropeans who fetde in the Moluccas, they are. al- 
lowed to fetch provifions from Java, Macaifar, or 
the extremely fertile ifland of Bali. The company 
itfelf carries fome merchandife to Banda. 

Thijs 
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• ^j^ * This is the orff fetdcmcnt in Ac Eaft Indicj 
that can be confidered as an European colony; 
becaufe it is die only one iriiere the Europeans 
are p ro pr ietors of lands. The company, finding 
that the inhab^ants of Banda ivere fitvage, crud^ 
and treacherous, becauic diey 'vicre impatient un* 
der their yoke, refbbrd to eztenmnaee them. 
Their poflefiions wer^ divided among the ifdiitc 
pec^le, vfho got flaves fiom fixne of the neigh** 
bouring iflands to cuhivatc dsc lands. Theie 
white people are for the moft part Creoles, or nial*« 
contents who have quitted the fervice of the com* 
pany. In the fmall ifle <^ Roiinging, there are 
l^ewiie leveral banditti, whom the laws have 
Ixiuided wtdi diigrace, and young men of aban-» 
doned princijdes, whc^ ftmilies wanted to get 
rid of them: fo that Banda is called the Jfiand rf 
CorrcSlhn. Thcfe wretches five but a ihort time 
here: but the other idands of -Banda are not 
much lefi fatal It is on account of the kfs of fb 
great a number of men, diac attempts have beeit 
made to transfer the cidture of the nutmeg to 
Amboyna i and the company were likewife pro^ 
bably urged to ^im by die two odier powerful 
motives of oeconomy and fecurity. But the ex- 
periments that' have been made have proved 
unfuccdsfisl, and matters remain in their former 
Rate. 

To fecure exclufively to themlHves the pro- 
duce of the Moluccas, which are, with good 
reafon, ftiled the gold mines of the company, the 
Dutch have purfiied alt the means that an en- 
lightened ipirit of avarice could (bggeflt to them ; 

and 
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•ad have been tffifUd in -&dr defigns by na- * ^„^ <^ 

ture. 

The earthquakes^ ^Mch are frequent and 
dreadful in diefe )atieades> render the navigation 
dangerous. They fwaBow up every year banks 
of fan4 in thefe ieas> and form new ones in their 
ftead. Thefe revolutions^ the frequency and e& 
fefts of which arc exa^erated by policy, muft of 
courfe keep at a diftance the foreign navigator, 
who is in want of the necefiary aififtances to guide 
1^3 ihip with fafety. 

This firft circumftancc in favour of an exdu« 
live trade, is ftr^ngthened l^ another, perhaps 
ftill more efficacious. During a confiderable paic 
of the year, the Ihips ^iven off by winds and 
Qppofite currents, cannot land at the Moluccas § 
and are therefore obliged to wait for the favour^ 
able feafon fucceeding thefe tempeftuous times* 
But at this period, a number of experiraced and 
v%ilant guards coftas ta^e pofTeffion of this oceai^ 
now become quiet,, in order to keep off or fsnc 
upon aU the ihips that may have been brought 
^ there by the allurement of gain. 

It is in thefe calm fealpns tJiat the govemorf 

of Amboyna and Banda are employed in going 

over the iflands, in which d^ company, at the 

firft dawn of their power, deflroyed all die 

Ipces. The odious bufinefs they are engaged in 

Qb%es them to mountain a perpetual flruggle 

with die fiberality of nature, and to cut up die 

trees wherever they ^rout. They are forced 

to renew their expeditions every year, becaufe the 

earth, rdxUing s^unft the hands that lay it wail!ei 

feems 
ti 
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BOOK feems obffinately to ftrivc againft the wickednefa 
of men 5 and becaufe the nutmeg and the clove, 
Springing up afrefh under the knife that extirpates 
;hem, deceive that cruel Ipirit of rapacioufnefs, 
which is an enemy to every thing that dpes not 
grow for itfelf. Thefe abominable excurfions be- 
gin and end with feftivals, the particulars of 
which would make a man of the Icaft fueling 
fhudder, if I could prevail upon myfelf to mention 
tliem, 

The intent of all civil and . religious feftivals, 
from their firft inf^itution down to our times, 
either in the huts of the favage, or in civilized 
townSj is to renew the remembrance of fome fa- 
vourable period, or fome fortunate event, and 
they are each of them marked with their peculiar 
Qharaders. The prieft ufhers in the day with the 
ringing » of his bells; he opens the gates of his 
temple ; he fummons the citizens to the foot of 
the altar; he arrays himfelf in his moft fump- 
tuous garments ; he raifes his hands towards hear 
ven; he implores its mercy for the future, and 
expreffes his gratitude for the paft, in fongs of 
gladnefs. On going out of the temple, the civil 
feftival begins, and joy is dilplayed under another 
afped. The tribunals of juftice are Ihut. The 
noife which is no longer heard in the (hops, 
breaks forth in the ftreets and public places. 
The found of mufic invites to the fprightly dance, 
in wtiifh perfons of both fexes and of various 
ages mix together. The ordinary ftriftnefs of 
parents is relaxed ; and wine flows abundantly on 
all fides. At length the abfence of the fun is 

fupplicd 
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fupplied by illuminations^ which reftore to plea-* » o^ o k 
fure that freedoni that the: light of the day feemed i,.i,^^mj 
to preclude. With what impatience are not thefe 
days of public, rejoicing expefted ? They are 
talked of long before they airive 3 and become 
the general topic of converfation for a long time 
after they have been celebrated. Thus it is, that 
if the people be wretched, they are made to forget 
their daily affliftions ; if they be happy, thus it 
is that their afFeftion for the authors of their fe- 
licity is redoubled j and that the Ipark of enthufi- 
afm is kept/ alive, either ty the remembrance of 
the good fovereigns by whom they have been go- 
verned, heretofore, or by the recoUeftion of the 
brave and virtuous anceftors frpm whom they are 
defcended. It fliould feem/ however, that at the 
Moluccas, the feftivak inftituted by the Dutch 
have had no other view, but to perpetuate the 
memory of the atrocious adts they have com- 
mitted, and to cherilh the fcntiment of vengeance 
in the heart. It is only under the empire of de- 
mons, that feftivak fhould be gloomy : but fiich 
is the averfion of man for labour, that the people 
delight in all kinds of feftivals, whether they be 
melancholy or cheerfiil. 

The Dutch, in order that they might the more 
efFedtually gralp, in procefs of time, the monopoly 
of the fpice trade, have formed two fettlements, 
one at Timor, the other at Celebes. 

The firft of thefe iflands is fixty leagues long, The Dutch 
and from fifteen to eighteen broad. It is divided t?e'mcnt Vt 
into feveral fovereignties \ in which there are num- '^*"'*®'* 
bcrs of Portuguefe. Thefe conquerors, who at 

theh: 
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» <>^ o R theg. fij^ lu^gl jii IikIU had idranced wxA thi 
Utmofl: intrepidity tnd iontoft amazing cderit7^ 
and had puifued a long and dangerous career with 
a rapidity which nothing eoiild ftop; who were 
ib well accuftonied to afts of hciroifnH that diey 
]>erformed the m<^ arduous ehterprifes with cafe i 
theie conquerors^ I iay^ ^^en th«y were attacked 
by the Dutch^ at die drhe that thdr whok eni^ 
pire, grown tt>o large and tottering; under its own 
wdig^t> was tumUing to ruin on aH fides^ dii^ 
splayed none of thoft^virCo^s whkh haire laid ihi 
foundation o[ dwr pownf. When they were 
di^poffefied of a Ion, dnwA out of a kingdom^ 
or di^erfed in confeqoence of a defeat, they 
fliould hanre foug^ an afjdum among thehr bre*« 
thren, and ihould have raffied under ftandards that 
bad hithmo been invihciblei cidier to put a Aop 
tol the pro^efs cf die enemy, v to recover thesf 
ietttements : biiC fa far were they fiom fornung a 
reicrfation lb generous, that they Elicited fome 
employment, or penfion^ 6om thofe t^ Indian 
princes; i^hom they had fi> often infulted. Thole 
wi»» had contra&ed a habit of effeminacy and 
idleneis above the reft, retreated to Timor, which^ 
being a poor illand, wherd no works of induftfy 
were carried on, would foreen diem, they thought, 
from die purfuit of an enemy intent upon uiefu) 
concpuefts. They were however deceived- In 
the year 1613 they were driven fiorti the town 0^ 
Cupan by the Dutch, who fi)und a fort there, 
*hich they have ever fince gaitiftmed with fifty 
men. The company fends (bme coarfe linena 
tbere every year, and receives in i^etura, wax^ 

tortoife- 
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tortCMfi^-lbeUy £usders wood> aod cadiang» a fmall ^ ^^ ^ 
i|^cies of bean> commcHibir ufisd by the Dutch wi -y - j 
on fhip-board^ bjr way of raryuig the food of the 
crew. All tfacfe o^efU employ one or twd 
iloops» which are difpatdied from Bacaria: no^ 
thing is. either ^ned or loft by this fetdement ; 
the profits ju£k anfwer die dcpences. The Duteh 
WQ\M have abandoned Timor long tqfs if they 
had not been apprcfaenfive that fome adive nadoft 
might fix theyt> ^d avail themfelves of the op«- 
portunkies that, fituadon would give them i^ 
dtfturb ti^ trade of die Moluccas. It was the 
&mt caudau3 prtocqde wbick drew them » 
Cctebes. 

This iflaiu]» whk& is about a faun&ed and TheOstdb 
tixhty league in dEiaR8ter> is very habitable^ M^ttmwu 
though fituated in the ceiuxr of the tonid sont;. kui!^^*' 
The heats ace aBayed by copious raina and cool- 
ing httcicsu Th« inhj^Htants are the l^avefi: 
people ia the fouth of Alia ; their fiyrft astadc b 
furious; buty a^er a conteft of two hour% a total 
want of courage takes place of this extraordiaary 
impetuofity: the intx>xicating fumes of <^um» 
whkh are cer^ixdy thte caiuie of this terrible fery^ 
go off^ a|[ter they have exhaufted their ftrength in 
tranfpocts diat appcwch to madne&« The Kris^ 
which is their favourite weapon^ is a £)Ot and a 
half long; it ia.fhaped like a poiuard, and the 
blade i& ferpentiiie. They never carry mox than 
one to batde^ but in private quarrels two' are 
necefiacy; they parry widi that in die left hand; 
and attack the adveriary with the other. The 
wounda made, by^ dxis. weapon are very dang^rousi, 

and 
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B o^o K and the duel moft commonly ends in ithe^diath of 

^ V > both the combatants. 

The inhabitants of Celebes are rendered >dive^ 
kiduitrious, and robuft, by a rigid education^ 
Every hour in the day their nurfes rub them with 
oil, or lukewarm water. Thefe repeated unftiohs 
encourage nature to unfold her powers with free- 
dom. They are weaned at a year old, an idea 
pfevailing, that if they continued to fuck any 
longer, it would hurt their underftandings. When 
they are five or fix years old, the male children of 
any diftindtion are intrufted to the care of fome 
relation Or friend, that their courage may not be 
weakened by the carefles of their mothers, and a 
habit of reciprocal tendernefs. They do not re- 
turn to their families till they have attained the age 
in which the law permits them to marry. . 

Here we have indeed a Angular inftance of 
civilization among flaves, upon the moft import- 
ant concern of human life. Which of the polifhed 
nations of Europe has carried the care of educa- 
tion fo far ? Which of us as yet thought of fe- 
curing his pofterity from the efFefts of parental 
feduftion ? The precautions taken at Celebes, 
which would be ufeful in all ranks, would be 
particularly necelTary for the children of mo* 
narchs.. 

These are more expofed than others to be 
tainted with that corruption which furrounds 
them on all fides ; and which at once attacks their 
head and their heart, through the medium of all 
their fenfes. How is it poffible that they fhould 
be affefted with the fight of mifery, which they 
'7 are 
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Arts unacquainted with, and never experiencie ? ^ o o i^ 
That th^y fhould be lovers of truth, when their 
ears have been only accuftomed to the accents of 
flattery ? Adnairers of virtue, while they are bred 
in the midft of unworthy flaves, who are ail 
eager to extol their propenfities and their incli- 
nations? Patient in adverfity, which they are 
not always exempt from? Or how ftiould they be 
refolute -in dangers to which they are fometimes 
expofed, when they have been enervated by effe- 
minacy, and continually imprefled with ideas of 
the, importance of their exiftence ? How is it pof- 
libie that rhey fhould ,eflimate the fervices they 
receive, or know the value of the blood fpilt for 
the prefervation of their empire, and to enhance 
the fplendour of their reign, when they have 
imbibed the fatal prejudice of every thing being 
their due, and of its being even too great an 
honour to die in their caufe? Strangers to every 
idea of juflice, how is it pofTible that they fhould 
not become the fcourge of that portion of the 
human race, whofe happinefs is committed to 
their care ? 

Fortune ATELY, thefe corrupt tutors are foonei* 
or later punifhed by the ingratitude of their pu- 
pils; who, themfelves being miferable in the 
midfl of their greatnefs, are all their life-time tor- 
mented with a deep fenfe of difgufl, which can- 
not be removed from their palaces. Fortunately, 
the fullen filence of their fubjedts announces to 
them, from time to time, the hatred they are 
held in i and they are too weak to difdain it. 
Fortunately, the^ religious prejudices that have 

Vol. L T been 
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• ^jj^ ^ been inftiUed into them, rife up and tyrannize 
their confciences. Fortunately, after a life which 
no mortal, not even the loweft of their fubje&s 
w^uld accept of, if he were fenfible of all the 
wrctchedneft of it, they find gloomy perturba- 
tion, terror, and defpair, attending upon their 
laft moments. 

Formerly the people of Celebes acknowledged 
no other gods but the fun and the moon. They 
facrificed to them in the public fquares, having 
no materials which they thought valuable enough 
to be employed in raifing temples. According 
to the creed of theie iflanders, the fun and moon 
were eternal as well as the heavens, the empire 
of which they divided between them. Ambition 
fet them at variance. The nioon, flying fi-om 
the fun, mifcarried, and was delivered of the 
earth ; (he was big with fe veral other worlds, which • 
fhe will fucceflively bring forth, but without vio- 
lence, in order to repair the lols of thofe which 
the fire of her conqueror will confume. 

These abfurdities were univerfally received at 
Celebes 5 but they had not fo determined an in- 
fluence over either the nobles or the people as is 
found in the religious dodrines of other nations.. 
About two centuries ago, fome Chriftians and . 
Mohammedans having brought their opinions 
here, the principal king of the country took a 
total diflike to the national worfliip. Alarmed at 
the terrible cataftrophe with which he was 
equally threatened by both the new fyfl:ems of 
religion, he convened a general aflembly. On 
the day appointed he afcended an eminence ; where 

fpreading 
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ipreading oiit his hands towards heaven^ and in a * ^ o J^ 
ftanding pofture, he addreilM the fbllov^ng prayer 
to the Supreme Being: 

** Great God, I do hot, at this time, (^ 

*' down before thee, becaufe I do not. implore 

*' thy clemenqr. I have nothing to afk of thee 

" which thou ought'ft not in juftice to grant. 

'^ Two foreign nations, whofe mode of worfhip is 

^' widely different, are come to ftrike terror into 

** my mind, and the mittds of my fubjefts. They 

«* afllire me, that thou wilt punifh me eternally if I 

** do not obey thy laws : I have therefore a right 

^^ to require that thou would'ft make them known 

«^ to me. I do not alk thee to reveal the impe- 

*^ nctrable myfteries which furround thy eflence, 

*^ and which to me are ufelefe. I am come hither 

** to inquire, together with my people, what thofe 

^« duties are which thou intendeft to prefcribe 

** to us. Speak, O my God ! fince thou art the 

** Author of nature, thou can'ft difcern the bottom 

^* of our hearts, and knoweft that it is impoffible 

*^ they ihould entertain any thoughts of difqbe-^ 

<^ dience. But if thou condefcendeft not to make 

*^ thyfelf underftood by mortab j if it be unwor- 

" thy of thine eflcr^ce to employ the language of 

<« man to diftate the duties reqtiired of man ; I 

<* call my whole nation, the fun whidh enlightens 

*f me, the earth that fupports me, the waters that 

*^ cncompafs my dominions, and thyfelf to wit- 

" nefs, that in the fincerity of my heart I feek to 

know thy will : and I declare to thee this day> 

that I fliall acknowledge, as the depofitaries of 

'* thy oracles, the minifters of cither religion 

T a " whom 
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B o Q K. <t vrhom thou fhalt caufe to arrive the firft in our 

II 

" harbours. The winds and the waves are the 
*^ mihifters of thy power ; let them be the Ijgnals 
<^ of thy will. If, with thefe honeft intentions, I 
*« enibrace an error, my confcience will be at eafes 
" and the blame will lie upon thee." 

The affembly broke up, determined to wait the 
orders of heaven, and to follow the firft miffion-» 
aries that fliould arrive at Celebes. The apoftles 
of the Coran were the moft aftivc, and the fove- 
reign and his people were circumcifed : the other 
parts of the ifland foon followed their example. 

This unfortunate circumftance did not prevent 
the Portuguefe from gaining a footing at Celebes. 
They maintained their ground there, even after 
they were driven out of the Moluccas. The mo- 
tive which induced them to ftay, and which at- 
trafted the Englifli to this place, was, the facility 
of procuring fpices, which the natives of the coua^ 
try found means to get, notwithftanding the pre- 
cautions that were taken to keep them at a diftance 
from the places where they grew. 

The Dutch, who by this conipetjtion were pre-* 
vented from monopolizing the articles of cloves? 
and nutmegs, attempted, in 1660, to put a flop 
to this trade, which they called contraband* Ta 
favour this defign, they had recourfe to ineanS' 
repugnant to all principles of morality, but which 
an infatiable avarice has rendered very common in 
Afia. By perfevering in thefe infamous proceed- 
ings, they fucceeded fo far as to drive out the * 
Portuguefe, keep off the Englilh, and take pof-- 
fcflion of the harbpur and fort of Macaffar. Fron^* 

that 
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that time they were abfolute mafters of the ifland ® ^ ^ ^ 
without having conquered it. The princes among 
whom it was divided, re-united in a kind of con- 
federacy. They hold aflemblies, from time to 
time, on affairs that concern the general intereft 5 
and the refult of their determinations becomes a 
law to each ftate. When any cohteft arifes, it is 
decided by the governor of the Dutch colony, 
who prefides at this diet. He obferves thefe dif- 
ferent fovereigns with a watchful eye, and keeps 
them in perfeft equality with each other, to pre- 
vent any of them from aggrandizing hinnielf to 
the prejudice of the Company. The Dutch have 
difarmed them all, under pretence of hindering 
them from injuring each otHer^ but in reality with 
a view of depriving them of the power of breaking 
their chains. 

' The Chinefe, who are the only foreigners per- 
mitted to conae to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, 
gold wire, china, and unwrought filks. The 
Dutch fell opium, fpirituous liquors, gum lac, 
fine and coarfe linens. This ifland flirhiflies a 
litde gold, great quantities of rice, wax, flaves, 
and tripam, a fpecies of fnufliroom, which in- 
creafes in value in proportion to the roundnels 
of its form, and the blacknefs of its colour. 
The cuftoms bring in 88,000 livres* to the 
Company: but it receives a much larger profit 
from its trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 
tory which it holds in full right of fovereignty. 
Thefe advantages, however, taken together, da 

* 3,6661. 13$. 4d. 
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? ^jj^ K not counterbalance the expences of the colony, 

^m y f which arife to 165,000 livres* more. It would 

certainly be given up, if it were not with reafbn 

looked upon 33 the key of the ipice iflands. 

The Dotch 'Ph£ fcttlement at Borneo was formed with a 

open i com- .... 

monication lefe fntereftiiig view. It is one of the largeft, if 
oeo, °^ pot a&ually the largeft ifland hitherto known. 
The antien( inhabitants live in the inland parts. 
The co^ are pepple^ with inhfibitants from Ma- 
caflar, with Japuefe, Malayafi$> and Arabs, who, 
to the vices that firt natural to them, h^vc added 
9, ferocity hardly to be met with elfewhere. 

About the year 15^$ the Portugyefe attempted 
to fetde an Borneo. Too feeble to rnake their 
9u:ms reipe6ted, they tried to gain the good-^wili 
of one of the fovtt-eigns of the country by offer- 
ing him fome pieces of tapeftry. This weak 
prince took the figures wrought in it for inchanted 
men, who would ftrangle him in the night-time, 
if he fuffered them to conie near his perfon. The 
explanations they gave to remove his apprehen* 
lions had no effeft; he obftinately refufed to \ft 
the prefent be brought into his palace, and pro- 
hibited the donors from entering his capital, 
. However, th^fe adventurers afterwards g^qed 
admiflionj but this was an unfortunate privilege 
.to them, for they were fill malTacred, A faftory, 
whjc}} the Englifh eftabli0ied fome years after, 
Ihared the fame fate. The Dutch, who had met 
with no better treatment, appeared again, in the 
year 1748, ^ith a fquadron, which, though very 

* 6,8751. 
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mconfiderable, fo far impofed upon the prince, ^ ^^ ^ 
to whom the pepper entirely belongs, that he y^ i-y.'.w 
^determined to grant them the privilege of trading # 
for it exclufively : with this fingle referve, that he ^ 
Ihould be allowed to deliver five hundred thoufand^ 
pounds of this article to the Chinefe, who had 
always frequented his ports. Since this treaty, 
the Company fends rice, opium, fait, and coarfe 
linens, to Bendermaffen : articles, the profits 
tipon which are fcarce fufficient to defray the 
expences of the fettlemcnt, although they do not 
exceed 33,000 livres * per annum. The profits 
arife, however, from the fale of a fiyiall number 
of diambiids, picked up at great intervals, in ^c 
rivers, and from fix hundred thoufand weight of 
pepper, which the Company purchafe at 34 
livres f the hundred. Even . the agents cannot 
obtain any thing fi'om 'Borneo, for their own pri- 
vate traffic^ except thofe beautiful canes, the ufc 
of which becomes more and more general i^ pur 
climates. More qonfiderabk advwi^ages are de-. 
rived from Sumatra. 

This ifland extends from north to fouth eleven Setttencut 
degrees. It" is divided into two parts* almoft owth at 
equal, by the equator, which cuts it obliquely. ^""••''•* 
The heats are moderated by a regular fucceflion 
of fea and land breezes, and by very plentiful 
xains, which are frequent in a country covered 
with forefts, and where the thoufandth part of the 
foil is not cleared. Upon this immenfe Ipac^, 
volcanps are infinitely common i and this is ^he 

T 4 reafoi^ 
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* ^11^ ^ rcalbn, perhaps, why earthquakes are more fre^ 
quent than deftruftive. 

The fouth part of the ifland is occupied by the 
Malayans, whofe anceftors had no more than Ibj 
leagues of the fea to crofe to go into another coun- 
try. The time of their coming there is nut known ; 
.neither arc we acquainted with the difficulties 
they had to conquer in forming their fettlement. 
The feudal government, under which they were 
Jborn, was that which they eftabliflied. Each 
captain appropriated to himfelf a certain di- 
ftrift, for which he. paid homage to fome chief 
of higher reputation. This kind of fubordin^- 
tion has gradually diminilhed ; but there are ftUl 
fome traces of it rerriaining. 

The religion of thefe people is Mohamme- 
^anifm, blended with a variety of other fables. 
Their notions upon the uniyerfe are particularly 
whimfical. They believe that the earth, which is 
perfeAly motionlefs, is fupported by . an o^, the 
ox by a ftone, the ftone by a fifh^ the fifh by 
water, the water by eir, the air by darknefe, and 
4arkne{s by light. This is the end pf their fyftem 5 
^>ut the allegory, which might be couched undfcr 
thefe abfurdities, is entirely loft, • 

The Malayans have few civil laws | and their 
criminal code is ftill fhorten Fines, equally di- 
vided between the injured perfon, or his heirs, 
fnd th^ piagiftrate, are the only punilhnfent for 
murder and Other crimes. If the delinquency bp 
pot proyed, ihey have recourfe to thofe extrava-. 
jgant and capricious ' kinds of proof, which for ft 
long time have been the opprobrium of Europe. 

Qn5 
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One of the fir^larities of their ipanners is, ^ <> o ^ 
that they never pay any vifit without bringing 
fome prefent dong with them. This confifts 
ufually in birds, lemons, or cacao nuts. No 
greater rudenefs could be offered than to refufe 
them i but this is a kind of unpolitenefs riiat never 
jDCcurs. ^ 

As thefe people have few wants arifing from 
focial connexions, and as their real neceffitie& 
^re eafily fupplied by nature, they feldom ap- 
ply themfelves to labour, and that with the 
utmoft reluiStance, They dwell in huts, raifcd 
upon pillars of eight feet high, which are made 
of bamboo, and covered widi palm leaves; and 
their furniture confifts of a few earthen vefTels, 
A piece of cloth, twifted round the loins in form 
of a, girdle, is di^ common covering 6f the two 
fexes. 

In the north-weft part of the ifland we meet 
with another nation, known by the name of 
Batta. It is a cuftom with thefe people, to eat^ 
criminals convifted of treafon or adultery. It is 
faid, that the hope of infpiring horror for thefe 
crimes, which were become too common, is the 
cMily motive that has given rife to fo barbarous a 
cuftom. 

In the northern part, and there only, the gtim 
Benzoin is found, which is chiefly confumed in 
Perfia j and iu is there alfo that we find that pre- 
cious camphire growing, the ufe of which is re- 
ferved for the Chinefe, and efpecially for the Ja- 
mngfct 

Camphirb 
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■ ^11^ ^ Camphike is a volatile and penetrating oil, or 
rcfin, fit for dilpclling tumours, and flopping the 
progrefs of inflammation ; and it is alfo known, 
for the ufe that is made of it in fireworks. 

The tree which flirnifhes the camphire, is a 
ipecies of laurel, common in Japan, and in feme 
diftrifts of China. Its trunk rifes to the height 
of the oak. The leaves, alternately difpofed upon 
the boughs, are thin, fhining, oval, terminating 
in a point, and emitting afmeU of camphire, 
when they ^ are bruifeci* The flowers, coliedled 
into clutters, are white; and are each of them 
compofed of fix ffiort petals, in the midft of 
which is a piftil, furrounded by nine ftamina. 
As the fiiiit ripens, it becomes a fmall blackilh 
berry, of the fize of a pea, and filled with an oily' 
kernel. All the parts of the plant contain cain- 
phire.; but the greateft quantity is obtained fi-om 
the trunk, and efpecially from the roots. For 
this purpofe, they are cut into dices, and put 
with, water into an iron veflfel covered over with 
its receiver. The heat of a fire, lighted under- 
neath the veflcl, makes the camphire rife, which 
attaches itfelf to the receiver. It is collefted 
with care, and then fent into Holland, where it 
is purified by a fecond diftillatibn, before it is ex- 
p€^ed to fale. 

The camphire that is brought from Sumatra is 
by much the rhoft perfcft. This is fo well 
known, that the Japanefe and Chinefe them- 
felves give feveral quintals of theirs for one 
pound of this. The botanifts are not yet weU 

acquaintecl 
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acquainted vdth the tree that produces it. All * ^jj^ ^ 
they know is, that it does not grow fb liigh as the 
former; that its petals are more elongated, its 
fruit larger, and its leaves, as well as its wood, 
thicker and lefs odoriferous. The. affiilance pf 
fire is not called in to extra^^ the camphire from 
it ; but after the trunk has been fplit into pieces^ 
this fubftance is fqparated from it quite formed 
and lodged in the interfticcs of the fibres, fome- 
times in clots, and fometimes difpofed in flakes, 
or in the form of ' beiries, which are more 
efteemed in proportion to their fize and purity. 
Each tree yields about three pounds of a lights 
friable^ and eafily foluble camphire, which evapo- 
rates in the air, though much more flowly than 
the camphire of Japan. 

Th£ ordinary kind of camphire is feldom given 
internally, becauie it excites naufea and affedts 
the head. That of Sumatra a£ts very differ- 
ently i for it ftrengthcns the ftomach, removes ob- • 
ftni6kions, and incrcafes the efficacy of the medi- 
cines with which it is combined. Both the forts 
of camphire appear to be the produce of the fame 
tree, which is probably a fpecies of die laurel. 
We are induced to think this, becaufe the genuine 
cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the baftard one of 
Malabar, other Ijpecies of the fame genus, yield 
Ibfy diflillation a real camphire, but lefs perfed and 
in fmaller quantity. 

The lands in the . nprth-eaft part of the ifland 

are almoft al^ys under water ; fo that there are 

fcarce a(iy inhabitants there ^ and the few (hat 

are found arc pirates. They were almoft all 

; I deftroyed 
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BOOK deftroyed in 1760 ; but a new fet of robbers have 
arifen, as it were, from their afties ; and have be- 
gun again to infeft the Streights of Malacca, and 
other lefs celebrated latitudes. 

The mountains in the interior parts of the 
country are full of mines ; and the furface of them 
is ftirred up in the dry feafon. The rains, which 
laft from November to March, and which fall 
down in torrents, detach the gold, the matrix of 
which is a very white fpar, from the earth, and 
draw it along into circles made of willow, def- 
tined to receive it, and difpofed in great num- 
bers, fo that the gold which might efcape the firft, 
may be retained in fome of the fucceeding ones. 
When the Iky becomes ferene again, each pro- 
prietor goes with his flaves to coUeft the trea- 
lures, more or lefs confiderable, which chance has 
allotted to him. He exchanges them for linens, 
or other goods, fiirnifhed by the Englilh and the 
.Dutch. 

These have attempted to work the mines of 
Sumatra, according to the method generally prac- - 
tifed in the old and new hemifpheres. Whether 
from ignorance or^difhonefty, the two experiments 
rnade for this purpofe have failed ; and the com- 
pany has at length been convinced, after having 
been led into too much expence, that it was not 
proper for them any longer to purfue fo precarious 
a track of fortune. 

Before the arrival of the Europe^s in India, 
the Uttlc trade carried on by Sumatra was all 
concentred in the port of Achem. There it 
was that the Arabs and other navigators bought 

gold^ 
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gold; camphire, benzoin, the hefts of birds> ^ ^^^ ^ 
pepper, and in general every thing thefe iflandcrs 
had to fell.. The Portuguefe, and the nations 
which raifed themfelves upon their ruin, alfo. fre- 
quented this mart, when it was overturned by fome 
of ,thoft revolutions which are too frequent in thefe 
countries. 

At this period the Hollanders thought of efta- 
blifliing fix faftories in other parts of the ifland 
which enjoyed moft tranquillity. The advantages 
which might have been reaped frorh thefe trifling 
fettlements in the beginning, have been almoft 'en- 
tirely loft in procefs.of time. 

The moft ufeful of them muft be that of Pa- 
linban, fituated in the eaftern part of the ifland. 
The company maintains there a fort and garri- 
Ibn of eighty men for fixty-fix thoufand livres *. 
Two millions weight of pepper are delivered to 
them at twenty-three livres ten fols f the hun- 
dred ; and one million and a half weight of tin at 
lixty-one livres twelve fols J the hundred. This 
laft article is obtained entirely from the ifle pf 
Banca, which is only one mile and a half diftant 
from the continent ; and which gives the name 
to the famous ftreight through which the veffels 
going directly from Europe to China generally 
pafs. - 

Although the Dutch get the commodities 
they purchafe at Palinban at a low price, yet this 
price yields fome profit to the fovereign of the 
diftrift, Wht forces his fubjedts to fumifti them 

♦3,75oL t 198. 3d. t alexia, ^d. 
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■ ®iij^ ^ tt) him •£ a (till lower rate. This infignificant delpot 
draws from Bacavia part of the food and clothing 
for the inhabitants of his doininions ; and yet th^ 
Dutch are obliged to fettle their account with him 
in piaibes. ' From this money, and from the gold 
taken out of his rivers, he has amafled a treafure 
which is known to be immenfe. One fingle 
European veflel mi^t polfefs itfelf of all thefe 
riches; and if there were any troops on board 
that it might land, they might maintain them-^ 
(elves in a poft which would have been taken 
without difficulty. It appears very extraordi- 
nary that an enterprife fo ufeflil and fo ea(y 
(hould not have enticed the avarice of fome ad<* 
venturer. 

Civilized nations who, to make themfelves 
mailers of the univerfe, have trampled upon all 
the rights, and ftiSed all the dictates of nature, 
will fcarcely fhrink at one additional a£t of injuf-^ 
tice or cruelty. There is not a nation in Europe 
which does not think it has a jufl right to feize 
upon the trealures of the Eaft. Setting afidc 
motives of religion, which it is no longer fafliion- 
able to plead, fince its very miniiters have 
> brought it into difrepute, by their unbounded ava- 
rice and ambitibn, how many pretences are ftiil 
remaining to juftify the rage of invafion ! People . 
who live under a monarchy are defirous of ex- 
tending the glory and empire of their matter be- 
yond the fcas. Thefe happy people are ready to 
venture their lives in the extreme parts of the 
globe, to incfeafe the number of fortunate fub- 
jefts who live under the laws of the beft of 
I princes^ 
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princes* A free nation, which is its own matter, ^ ^.P ^ 
is born to command the ocean ; it cannot fecure ^ . .y :# 
the dominion of the fea, without feizing upon 
the land, which belongs to the firft poffeflbr; 
that is, to him who is able to drive put the ancient 
inhabitants j who are therefore to be enflaved by 
force or fraud, and exterminated in order to get 
their poffeflions. The interefts of commerce,, the 
national debt, and the m^efty of the people, re- 
quire it. Republicans, who have happily Ihaken 
off the yoke of Ibvereign tyranny, muft impofe 
it on others in their turn. If they have brokea 
their chains, it is to forge new ones. They de- 
teft; monarchy, but they are in want of flaves.. , 

They have no. lands of their own j they muft there- 
fore feizc upon thofe of others. , 

The trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firft ra- Tradtofthe 
ther confiderable. A tyrannic prince, who op-» s»im. 
prefled this unhappy country, having about the 
year 1660 jfhewn a want of relpedt to the com- 
pany, it puniftied him, by abandoning the fafto- 
ries it had eftabliflied in his dominions, as if it 
would have been a favour to have continued 
them. Thefe republicans, who afFefted an air 
of grandeur, chofe at that time to have their pre- 
fcnce looked upon as a favour, a fecurity, and ah 
honour: and they inculcated tJfis fingular pre- 
judice with fo much fuccefs, that, in order* to 
engage them to return, a pompous cmbafly was 
fent, afking pardon for what had paft, and giving 
the ftrongeft affurances of a different conduft for 
the future. 

There 
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B o o K There was a time, howeycr, when this defe- 
rence was to ceafe, and it was haftened by th<? 
naval enterprizes of other powers. The affairs of' 
the COTnpany at Siam have always been in a de- 
clining ftate. Having no fort, it has never been 
in a condition to maintain the exclufive privilege- 
The king, notwithftanding the prefents he re- 
quires, fells merchandife to traders of all nations^ 
and takes goods fiom them on advantageous 
terms : with this difference only, that they are 
obliged to ftop at the mouth of the Menan, 
whereas the Dutch go up the river as far as the 
capital of the empire, where their agent conflahtly 
refides. Their trade derives no great activity 
from this privilege. They fend only one veflel, 
which tranlports Javanefe horfes, and is freighted 
with fugar, Ipices, and linens i for which they re- 
ceive in return tin, atieventy-feven livres * a hun-- 
dred weight; gum lac, at fifty-feven livres four 
fbk f, - fome elephants teeth, at three livres twelve 
fols :(; a pound ; and from time to time a fmall 
quantity of gold duft. One may venture to affert, 
that their connedtions here ^e kept up , merely on 
account of the fappan wood, which is neceflfary 
for the ftowing of their fliips } and for which they 
give no lefs than five livres ten fols || per hundred 
weight. Were k not for this want, they would 
long ago have given up a trade in which the ex- 
pence exceeds the profits ; becaufe the king, who 
is the pnly merchant in his dominions, fets a very 
low price upon the commodities that are import- 

• sli 4s. 2d. t 2I. 7g. 8d. J 38, 8d* 
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ed. A more interefting objeft turned the ambi- ^ ^^^ ^ 
tious views of the Dutch towards Malacca. \^ ^ '^mi 

These republicans, who knew the importance the hluh 
of this place, ufed their utmoft efforts to make « m*^'"- 
themfelves matters of it. Having failed in two 
attempts, they had recourfe at laft, if we may be- 
lieve a fatirical writer, to an expedient which a 
virtuous people will never employ; but which 
frequently anlwers the purpofe of a degenerate 
nation* They endeavoured to bribe the Portu- 
guefe governor, whom they knew to be covetous. 
The bargain was concluded, and he introduced die 
enemy into the city in 1641. The bcfiegers 
haftened to his houfe and maflacred him, to fave 
the payment of the 500,000 livres * they had pro-^ 
mifed him. But truth obliges us to declare, for 
the honour of the Portuguefe, that they did not 
iurrender till after a mofl: obftinate defence. The 
commander of the viftorious party afked the op- 
pofite commander, in a boafting ftrain which is 
not natural to his nation. When he would come 
back again to the place ? PFben your crimes arc 
greater than our*Sy replied the Portuguefe gravely. 

The conquerors found a ftrong-built fort; a 
very healthy climate, though hot and damp; but 
the trade was entirely decayed; th^ continual 
exaftions having deterred all nations from refort- 
ing there. It has not been revived by the com- 
pany, either on account of fome infuperable diffi- 
culties, or the want of moderation, or the fear of 
injuring Batavia, The tranfaftions at prefent are 

♦ 2O1833K 65. 8 d. 
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B o o R confirmed to a fmall quantity of opium and gold^ 
fomc linens, tin, and ivory. 

Their trade would be more confiderable, if 
the princes adhered more faithfully to the exclu- 
five treaty fubfifting between them. Unfortu- 
nately for their interefls, they have formed con- 
neftions with the Englifh, who furnifh them with 
the commodities they want at a cheaper rate, and 
give a greater price for their merchandize. Their 
farms and cuftoms make them fome litde amends, 
bringing in 220,000 livres * a year. Thefe reve- 
nues, however, and the advantages of commerce 
takea together, are not fufficient to maintain the 
garrifon and people employed, which cofts the 
company 44,000 livres f . 

This might for a long time have appeared to 
foe a fmall facrifice. Before the Europeans had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
were the only maritime, people in India, failed 
from Surat and Bengal to Malacca, where they 
found traders from the Molucca iflands, Japan, 
and China, When the Portuguefe became ma- 
fters of this place, they did not wait till the mer- 
chandife of the Eaft was brought from Afia, but 
they went to fetch it themfelves, and returned by 
the Sunda iflands. When the Dutch had got 
pofTefTion of Malacca and Batavia, they were 
mafters of the two only pafTages that were then 
known, and were able to intercept in time of war 
the enemy's veflfels. The Straits of Lombock and 
Bali have been difcovered fince, and Malacca the^i 

• 9,1661. 13s. 4d. -j- 1,833!. 6s. 8d. 
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ioft the only advantage that gave it importance. * ^^^ ^ 
Fortunately for the Hollanders at this period, v- V" "^ 
they were fubduing Ceylon, which wa» to fupply 
them with cinnamon, as the Moluccas did with 
nutmeg and doves. 

Spilbero, the firft of their admirals who dif- Settlement 
played his flag on the coaft of this delicious ifland, ^1 g^fto^ 
found the Portuguefe employed in fubverting the 
government and the religion of the country j in 
exciting the fovereigns, among whom it was di- 
vided, to deftroy each others and in raifing them- 
feves upon the ruins of the ftates that were thus 
lucceflively demoliflied. He offered the court of 
Candy the afliftance of his country, which was 
joyfully accepted. JTou may ajfure your mqfiers, 
laid the monarch, that if they will build a forty my ^ 
folfy my wifsy and children j will be theferemoft in 
briTtging the necejfary materials. 

The people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch 
in no other light than as the enemies of their op- 
preffors, and joined them. By their united forces, 
the Portuguefe were, towards the year 1658, en- 
tirely expelled, after a long, bloody, and obfti- 
nate war. All their fettlements fell into the hands 
of the company, who ftill keep poflefTion of them, 
excepting a fmall diftrift on the eaftern coaft, 
without any port, from- whence the fovereign of 
the country had his fait ; thefe fettlements formed 
a regular ftring, extending from two to twelve 
league^ into the inland parts of the ifland. 

It is at Mataran only, and that not for any 
coniiderabje time paft, that pepper and coffee are 

' U 2 cultivated. 
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B o o K cultivated. The territory of Ncgombo produce* 
the bcft cinnamon. Columbo, well known for 

■ 

the goodnefs of its areca, is the capital of the Co- 
lony. Had it not been for the expcnces which the 
Portuguefe had laid out upon this place, the bad^ 
nefs of its road would probably have determined 
the conquerors to fix their adminiftration and forces 
at the promontory of Galla, where the harbour, 
though too narrow and difficult of accefs, is much 
fupcrior. Still greater conveniences and more 
fecurity would be found ^ Trinquimale : but this 
excellent and fpacious harbour is fituated in an 
ungratefiil foil, and at too great a diilance from all 
vendible commodities, to be proper for a ftaple. 
The ufe of the ports of Jaffranapatan, Manar, 
and Calpentine, is to prevent all commercial in- 
tercourfe with the people of the neighbouring 
continent. 

By thefe precautions, the company have ap- 
propriated all the productions of the ifland. 
The various articles which conftitute the fcvcral 
branches of trade, are, i. Divers precious (tones, 
moil of which are of an inferior quality. The 
Cooleys on the coaft of Coromandel, are the per- 
fons who buy them up, cut them, and dilperfe 
th6m in the feveral parts of India. 

2. Pepper, which the company buy for eight 
ibis nine deniers * a pound ; coffee, for which they 
only pay four fols four deniers f; and cardamom, 
which has no fixed price. The natives of the 
country are fo indolent, that thefe produftions will 
.never turn to any great advantage. 

• • ♦ About 4|d. • t L'ttle more than ad. 
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3. A HUNDRED bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes ^ ^^^ ^ 
and ginghams, of a fine red colour, which are fa- ,^ ■ V -^ 
brieatecj by the Mdabars at J.affranapatan, where 

they have long been fettjed. 

4. A 5MALL quantity pf ivory, and about fifty 
elephants, which are carried to the coaft of Coro- 
nciandeh Thus this gentle and peaceful aninnal, 
which is too ufeful to mankind to be fufFered to 
remain upon an ifland, is tranfported to the conti- 
nent, to aggravate and JDcar a part in the daingers 
and horrors of war. 

5. Areca, which the company buys at the rate 
of eleven livres * the ammonan, a kind of mcalure 
which is fuppofed to hold twenty thoufand arecas, 
and fells upon the ipot at thirty-fix or forty livres f. 
The areca is a fruit rather common in moft 
parts of Afia, and efpecially at Ceylon. It grows 
upon a kind of palm-tree, which, like the jEocoa- 
tree, has fibrous roots and a cyKndrical ftem, 
marked with circular inequalities j large penna- 
tified leaves, fheathed at their bafes, and covered 
with a kind of net- work when they are young; 
clutters of male and female flowers together and 
inclofed, before they expand, in Ipatha, It is 
diftinguifhed by the trunk being equally ftrait 
throughput its .length ; the divifions of its leaves 
are larger, and *thofe which are placed at the end 
of the centre cofta are generally Ihorter than the 
reft, and denticulated at the point. 

The greateft difference lies in the fiiiit, ^hich 
is oviform. Its bark is fmooth and rather thick $ ' 

* Qif zd. f From il. los. to il. 13s. 44> 
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• ^^ ^ the kernel within it is of a whitilh colour, of' a 
fubftance analogous to that of the nutmeg, and of 
the fame fi/e, but harder, and ftreaked internally. 
This fruit is much ufed in Afia. When eaten by 
itfelf, as it Ibmctimcs is by the Indians, it im- 
poverifhes the blood, and dries up the fibres. It 
is not attended with thefe inconveniences when 
mixed with beteL 

The betei is a plant that creeps or climbs, like 
the ivy, along-fide of trees or props, to which it 
fixes itfelf by fmall roots. From each joint of its 
farmentofe ftem a leaf gges off fhaped almoft: like 
a heart, rather long and narrowed at its extre- 
mity, like that of the convolvulus or binweed, 
ufually marked with feven nerves, more or lels 
apparent. The flowers, arranged in a clofe clufter, 
pufh out at the infertion of the leaves, and re- 
femble the flowers of the pear-tree, which has a 
great affinity to this plant. The betel grows in 
every part of India, but does not come to per- 
feftion except in damp and clayey places. There 
are private cultivations of it, which turn out to 
a good account, becaufe of its being in conftant 
ufe. 

At all times of the day, and even in the night, 
the Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bitr 
ternefs of which is correfted by the areca that is 
wrapped up in them. There is conftantly mixed 
with it the chinam, a kind of burnt lime made of 
ihelb. The rich frequently add perfumes, either 
to gratify their vanity or their fenfuality. 

It would be thought a breach of politenefs 
among the Indians to take leave for any length of 

. time. 
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time, without prefenting each other with a purfe book 
of betel. It is a pledge of friendlhip that relieves 
the pain of abfence. It is cuftomary to have the 
mouth always perfumed with betel, unlels one is 
going to addrefs one's luperiors. The women 
of gallantry are the moft iavifh in the ufe of betel, 
as being a powerful incentive to lo\^. Betel is 
taken after meals j it is chewed during a vifit ; it 
is offered when you meet, and when you feparate ; 
in fhort, nothing is to be done without betel. If 
it be injurious to the teeth, it afTifls and ftrengthens 
the ftomach. This is at leafl the prejudice gene- 
rally prevailing throughout India. 

6. The pearl fifhery, which is alfo one of the 
fources of the revenue of Ceylon. It is no im- 
probable conjefture that this ifland, which is only 
fifteen leagues from the continent, was at fome 
diftant .period feparated from it by fome greatt 
convulfion of nature. The traft of fea, which at 
prefent divides it from the land, is fo full of (hal- 
lows, that no fhips can fail upon 'it; and there 
are only a few places where fmall boats may pais 
in four or five feet water. The Dutch, who 
afTume the fovereignty here, have always two 
armed (loops to enforce the payment of the taxes 
they have impofed. In this (bait the pearl fifhery 
is carried fen, which was formerly of {o much im- 
portance ; but this fource of wealth has been, fo 
much exhaufted, that it is but feldom it can be^ 
reforted to. The bank, indeed, is vifited every 
year, to fee how it is replenifhed with oyfters; 
but, in general, it is five or fix years before a fuf- 
ftcient quantity is to be found. The fifhery if 

U 4 then 
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* ^ ^ ^ then farmed out ; and, every thing computed, it 
may produce to the' revenues of the company 
200,000 livres *. Upon the fame coafts is found 
a Ihell-fifh called chanque, of which the Indians at 
Bengal make bracelets. The fifhery is free, but 
the trade is exclufive. 

But theigreat objeft of the company is cinna- 
mon, which is the produce of a fpecies of laurel. 
The root of this tree is fibrous, covered with 9 
very odoriferous bark, from which a real cam- 
phire is cxtrafted by diftillation. Its trunk, of 
a moderate height, is divided into feveral branches ; 
its leaves, almoft always oppofite and green, ar^ 
oval, (harp pointed, and marked with three princi- 
pal nerves j they are of a dark green, and have the 
fmell of the clove. It is at their axilla, or at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, that we find clufters of very 
fmall white flowers, each compofed of fix petals, 
nine ftamina, and one piftil, which, as it ripens, 
becomes a fmall berry of the form and confiftence 
of an olive, and filled with a bony kernel. Ac- 
cording to fom'e obfcrvers, the piftil and th^ 
ftamina are feparate and fupported upon two dif- 
ferent plants, one male, the leaves of which are 
Iharper i the other female, which has them rounder. 
•The^'berry, when boiled in water, yields an oil 
which fwims at the top, and takes fire. If it be 
fuffered to congeal, it acquires a degree of white- 
nefs and confiftence, and candles are made of it, 
* which have an agreeable fmell, and are kept only 
for the ufe of the king of Ceylon. 
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The wood has no fmell : the bark> which con- book 
iifts of three layers, and covers the trunk and the 
branches, is the only valuable part of the tree. 
In the months of February and September, that 
is to fay, when the fap is moft abundant, the two 
external layers are removed with great care, fo as 
not to injure that which is cjofe to the wood; in 
order that the wood may with eafe acquire a frefh 
bark, which is taken off as the former at the end 
of eighteen months. Thefe barks, when ftripped 
of their epidermis, which is grey and rugged, are 
cut into dices, and expofed to the fun, and curl up 
in drying. 

The old trees flirnifh only a coarfe and almoft 
infipid kind of cinnamon j but to make them 
young again, it is fufficient to cut off the trunk. 
The ftock then produces a number of frelh ftems 
which, aniwer every expeftation. 

The cinnamon is not reckoned excellent, un- 
lefs it be fine, fmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and 
of a poignant, yet agreeable tafte. The con- 
noiffcurs give the preference to that, the pieces of 
which are long but flender. It adds to the de- 
licacies of the table, and is of fovereign ufe in me- 
dicine. 

At Ceylon, the art of ftripping the cinnamon 
trees is an employment of itfelf and of the meaneft 
kind. For this reafon it is left to , the Cooleys 
alone, who form the loweft of the cafts. Any other 
individual who Ihould follow this bulinefs, would 

]be ignominioufly expelled from his tribe. 
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The whole ifland is not covered with cinna- 
mon trees, as it is generally fuppofed -, nor is it 
poiTible to ftrip all thofe that grow there. The 
mountains inhabited by the Bedas are full of 
them; but thefe fingular people do not admit 
cither the Europeans, or the Cinglafles into their 
country; and there is no poffibility of penetrat- 
ing into it without being perpetually engaged in 
war.^ The Dutch buy the greateft part of the cin- 
namon they want from their fubjedbs at Negombo, 
Columbo, and the promontory of Galla, the only 
diftridts under their dominion that, fupply any. 
The reft they obtain from the Court of Candi at a 
higher price. One with another, however, it does . 
not coft them more than thirteen fols two deniers * 
a pound. 

The territorial revenue, the cuftoms, and other 
branches of trade at Ceylon, do not yield annually 
more than two millions two hundred thoufand 
livres f ; but the expences of the government, 
and defence of it, amount to two millions four 
hundred and. twenty thoufand livres J : this defi- 
ciency is fupplied from the profits on the cinnamon, 
which are applied to defray the expences of the wars, 
-that are but too frequent in thefe parts. 

Upon the firft commencement of hoftilities 
moft of the inhabitants who dwell upon the coaft, 
and deteft the European yoke, retire into the in- 
land parts of the country. They do not even al- 
ways wait for this fignal, but fometimes take the 
refolution to withdraw themfelves as foon as they * 

* About 7 d. t 9I|6661. 13 s. 4d. 
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perceive the leaft mifunderftanding between their ^ ^^^ ^ 
bid and new matters. The ufurpers, then deprived 
of the hands that ufed to fupply them with riches, 
are obliged to penetrate, by force of arms, into a 
country interfefted in all parts by rivers, woods, 
ravins, and mountains. 

The Dutch, who fprefaw thefe calamities, en- 
deavoured, from the time of their firft fettlement 
in the country, to feduce the king of Candi, by 
all the means that are generally moft * prevailing 
among the defpotic princes of Afia. Every year 
they fent an ambaflador laden with rich prefents. 
They offered their Ihips to convey his priefts to- 
Siam, to be inftrufted in the religion of that 
country, which is the fame with his own. Al- ' ^ 
though they had fubdued the forts and lands 
which were occupied by the Portuguefe, they con- 
tented themfelves with receiving from this prince 
the appellation of guardians of his coajis. They 
alfo made him' feveral other conceflions. 

These fingularinftancesof management have not, 
however, been always fufficient to maintain tran- 
quillity, which has feveral times been interrupted. 
The war, which ended on the 14th of February 
1766, had been the longeft and the moft adive of 
*any that had been occafioned by miftruft, and the 
clafhing of interefts. As the company prefcribed 
terms to a monarch who was driven from his capi- 
tal, and obliged to wander in the woods, they 
made a very advantageous treaty. Their fo- 
vereignty was acknowledged over all the countries 
they were in poflefTion of before the troubles broke 
out ; and that part of the -coafts which remained 

in 
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• ^ ^ ^ in the occupation of the -natives was ceded tq 
diem. They are to be allowed to peal the cin- 
namon in all the plains, and the court is to fell 
them the beft fort that is produced in the moun- 
tainous parts at the rate of two livres fcvcn Ibis 
two deniers * per pound* Their agents are au- 
tliorifed to extend' their trade to all parts where 
they think it can be carried on with advantage. 
The government engages to have no connecftion 
v^ith any other foreign power; and even .to de- 
liver up any Europeans who may happen to have 
infinuated themfelves into the iQand* In return 
for fo many conceflions, the king is to receive 
annually the value of the produce of the ceded 
coafts : and from thence his fubjefts are to be 
furnifhed gratis with fait fufEcient for their con- 
fumption* It fhould feem* that the company may 
derive great advantages from fo favourable an- 
agreement. 

The property of the lands in Ceylon belongs 
to the fovereign more particularly than in any 
other part of India. This pernicious fyftem has 
. in that ifland been attended with the fatal confe- 
quences that are infeparable from it. The people 
aie in a flate of total inactivity. They live in 
huts, have no furniture, and fubfift upon fruits j^ 
and thofe who are the mofl affluent, hav? no 
other covering than a piece of coarfe linen wrap- 
ped about their waifL It were to be wifhed that 
the Dutch would purfue a fcheme, which all the 
nations who have eftablilhed colonies in Afia are 
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to blame never to have attempted, and that is, to 
diftribute the lands among the families, and make 
them their own property. They would forget, 
and perhaps hate their former fovereignj they 
^would attach themfelves to a government riiat 
confulted their happinefsj they would become 
anduftrious, and occafion a greater confumption. 
Under fuch circumftances the ifland of Ceylon 
"would enjoy that opulence which was defigned it 
by nature: it would be fecure from revolutions, 
and be enabled to fupport the fetdements of the 
neighbouring continent, which it is bound to 
proteft. 

As foon as the Dutch appeared in India,' they Trad€of ii« 
were defirous of having faftories on the coafts of coaftofc*. 
Coromandel and Orixa. With the confent of the '*^"*****' 
fovereigns of the country, they eftablilhed fome 
at different times on the fiftiing coaft, at Nega- 
patnam, at Sadrafpatnam, at Pellicate, and at 
Bimilipatnam. ' They obtain annually from thefe 
feveral fettlements, for the Afiatic or European 
markets, four or five thoufand bales of linen, which 
are conveyed to Negapatnam, the principal of all ' 
thefe ftations. This ftaple was entirely open till 
the year 1690, when a tolerably regular citadel 
was built there, but of little extent. The houfes 
allowed to be erefted there at intervals, havins: 
in proceis of time rendered the fortifications. ule- 
lefs, it was refolved, in 1742, to furround the town 
with walls. Its territory, which at firft was much 
confined, was luccefTively enlarged with ten or 
twelve villages, which were filled with manufac- 
tures. 

The 
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■ ® * ^ The Dutch, in exchange for die merchandiie 
^ ^ ■ '^ dicjr receive, give iron, lead, coj^er, tin, fugar, 
arrack, wood for the building of houfes, pepper, 
fpices, and tutenague, a kind of noineral par- 
taking of the nature of iron and tin. Upon 
thefc united articles they gain one million one 
hundred thoufand livres*j to which may be 
added, eighty-eight thoufand livresf, the pro- 
duce of the cuftoms. The prefent expences 
amount to eight hundred and eight thoufand 
Kvres "^ ; and we may venture to aflert, without 
fear of being accufed of exaggeration, that the 
freighting of the Ihips abforbs the reft of the 
profits. The net produce therefore of trade to 
the company is nothing more than what they get 
by the fale of their linens. 
Trti!eoft>)e Their fituatiou is ftiU Icfs advantagcous at 
coaftofMa- Malabar. The Portuguefe^ driven from all parts, 
ftill maintained their ground in this portion of India, 
with fome degree of confideration, when in the 
year 1663 they were attacked by the Dutch, 
who took from them Culan, Cananor, Grand- 
ganor, and Cochin. The viftoriou^ general had 
but juft invefted this laft place, the moft import- 
ant of them, when he received intelligence of a 
peace being concluded between his country and 
Portugal. This news was kept fecret. The 
operations were carried on with vigour; and the 
befieged harafifed by continual aflaults, furren- 
dered the eighth day. The next day a frigate 
arrived from Goa with the articles of peace. The 

* '15*^33 ^- 6s. 8d. f 3,66ol. 13 s. ^d. 
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conquerors gave themfelves no further trouble to *. o o k 
juftify their treachery, than by alleging that thofe 
who complained in fo haughty a ftile, had obferved 
the fame condudt at Brazil a few years before. 

After t;his conqu^ the Dutch thought 
themfelves certain of carrying on a confiderable 
trade in MaJabar. The event has not anfwered 
the expeftations conceived ; for the company have 
not fucceeded according to their hopes' of ex- 
cluding other European nations from this coaft. 
They procure no merchandife there but what 
they are furniftied widi from their other fettle- 
ments; and being rivalled in their trade, they 
are obliged to give a higher price here than in 
the markets, where they enjoy an exclufive privi- 
lege. 

Their articles of fale confift of a fmall quan- 
tity of alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenagUe, fu- 
gar, iron, calin, lead, copper, and quickfilver. 
The veffel that has carried this trifling cargo 
returns to Batavia laden with caire, or cocoa-tree 
bark, for the ufe of the port. By thefe articles the 
company gain at moft 396,000 livres*, which, 
with 1 54,000 livres f, the produce of the cuftoms, 
make the fum total of 5 50,000 livres J. In time 
of profound peace the maintenance of thefe fettie- 
ments cofts 510,400 livres §; fo that there are 
no more than 39,600 livres |i remaining to defray 
the expences of their (hipping, for which that lum 
is certainly not fufficient. 

*i6,50ol. t6,4i61. 13s. 4 d. J 22,916!. 13 s. 4d. 
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It is true the company gets two millioitt 
weight of pepper from Malabar, which is carried 
in floops to Ceylon, where it is put aboard the 
fliips fitted out for Europe- It is likewife true, 
that by virtue of thefe capitulations they pay only 
thirty-eight livres eight (bis * for pepper, for which 
the rival companies pay from forty- three % to forty- 
eight livres :j:J and private merchants ftill a great 
deal more : but whatever advantage they may de- 
rive from this article is more than ablbrbed by the 
bloody wars it occaiions. 

These obfervations had undoubtedly efcaped 
the notice of Golonefs, the direftor-general of 
Batavia, when he ventjured to affirm that the 
lettlement of Malabar, which he had long fuper- 
intended, was one of the moft important fettle- 
ments belonging to the company. " I am fo far 
** from being of your opinion," faid general Moffel, 
** that I could wifli the fea had fwallowed it up a 
^^ century ago." 
Settlement Be this as it may, the Dutch, in the height of 
ar the Cape thcir lucccfs, fclt the want of a place where their 
Hopd?^ veflels might put iA for refrefhments either in 
going to or returning from India. They were 
undetermined in their choice, when Van-Riebeck 
the furgeon, in 1650, propofed the Cape of 
Good Hope, which the Portuguefe . had impru- 
dently neglefted. This judicious man, during a 
flay of fome weeks, was convinced that a colony 
might be placed to advantage on this fouthem 
extremity of Africa, v/hich might ferve as a ftaple, 

* il. i2 8. t i^* 158- lod. {21. 
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for thie commerce of Europe and Afia. The care 
of forming this fettlement was committed to him ; 
and his meafures were concerted upon a good 
plan* Hie made a re^gulation that every man who 
chofe to fix there, fhould have a proper quantity 
of land allotted him. Corn, cattle, and utenfils 
were to be provided for thofe who wanted them. 
Young women taken from alms-houfes were given 
them as companions, to alleviate and to fhare 
their fatigues* All perfons, who after three yeai-s 
found the climate did not agree with thetn, had 
libierty to return to Europe, and to dilpofe of 
their pofieffions in what manner they chofe. 
Having fettled thefe arrangements, he fet fail. 

The large traft of country which it was pro- 
pofed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Hotten-' 
tots, who are a people divided into feveral clans, 
each of which forms a fmall independent repub- 
lic; their villages confifl: of huts covered with 
Ikins, which cannot be entered without creeping 
upon their hands and knees, and are diipofed in a 
circle. Thefe huts are hardly of any other ufe 
than to hold a few provifions and houfehold furni- 
ture. The Hottentots never enter them but in 
the rainy lekfon. They are always found lying 
at their doors; there it is, that, equally regard- 
lefs of the future and the paft, they fleep, fmoke, 
and intoxicate themfelves.. 

The management of cattle is the fole employ- 
ment of thefe favages. As diere is but one herd 
in each town, which is comnwn to all the inha- 
bitants, each of them is appointed to guard it in 
his turn. This poft' requu-es conftant vigUancCj 
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BOOR the country being full of wiM i^oracious beails. 
The fhepherd fends out fcouts every day. If a 
leopard or tyger be fcen in the neighbourhood, 
the whole town takes up arms, and flies to the 
enemy, who feldom efcapcs from a multitude of 
poifoned arrows, or fliarp flakes hardened in the 
fire. 

As the Hottentots neither have, nor appear to 
have riches, and that their fheep, which is all 
their property, are in common; there muft necef- 
farily be but little caufe for dilutes among 
them. Accordingly, they are united to each other 
by the ties of unalterable friendlhip : nor would 
they ever engage in war with their neighbours, 
if it were not for the quarrels between the fhep- 
herds on account of cattle that may have ftrayed 
or been carried off. 

Like all people who lead a paftoral life, they 
are full of benevolence, and partake, in fome 
degree, of the undeanlinefs and flupidity of the 
animals they keep. They have inflituted a badge 
of diftinfikion, with which they honour thofe who 
have fubdued any of the monflers that are de- 
ftruiftive to their Iheepfolds. The apotheofis of 
Hercules had no other origin. 

It would be a difficult matter to defcribe the 
language of thefe fayagcs with, the charafters we 
make ufe of. It is a kind of warbling, compofed 
of whifllings, and other extraordinary founds, 
which have fcarcely any affinity to ours. 
. The fabulous accounts, which fay that the wo- 
men of this nation have a flefhy apron, falling 
down tix)m the middle of the belly, over the partst 

of 
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ot generation, are at length difcredited. It has ^ ^^ ^ 
hecn certifi^, that thefe woipen are formed u* -y- ^ 
nearly in the f4nie inanner as we fee many others 
in hot cjini^tes, where the external organs, both 
-^wards and all round, acquire a larger fize, 
^nd a more extended Ihape than in temperate 
climates. 'But it is very certain, and has often 
been obferved, that the Hottentot men have but 
x>ne tefticle. 

The fame views of utility, and the prefcnce 
of the fame dangers, infpire mankind with the 
fame ideas, both in the depth of forefts, and in 
the midft of fociety. It is not clear even whether 
this obfervation ;pught npt to be extended to ^. 

animals. Birds have a warble that is peculiar ^'^ 

to them; and which is of another kind, when 
they are to watch over their own prefervation, 
or that of their young. It is a matter we are 
ignorant of^ whether thefe Cgnals, as temporary 
jis the w^nts that occafion them, are, or are not, 
the confequence of r^fleftipn. But it is certain 
that they are in them, as well as in us, the efFe<5ts 
of concern, fear, and anger 5 and that habit 
makes them appear fuch to each other. Thus it 
is that in political revolutions, the conipirators , 
have a fignal by which they know each other; 
notwithftaivling ; the tumult that prevails, and 'm 
the midft of the con^difion. It is a Crofs, a fea- 
ther, a fcarf, or a ribband ; it is an exclamation, 
a word, or the found of an inftnim^t, whidx 
awakens, thofe to whom i^ is addrcflcd j while it "^ 

leaves thofe, who . have ijot the key of it, involved 
in fleep and fccurity. 

X a Sues 
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Such was, according to all probability, the 
firft origin of moft of the fingular cuftoms wc 
find among favages, and even among civilized 
nations. They- were diftingiiilhing charafbers of 
•the clan to which they belonged, and marks by 
which they knew each other* The circumcifion 
of the Jews and Mohammedans was perhaps 
adopted with the fame view as flat nofes, flattened 
and oblong heads, hanging and bored ears, or a$ 
the figures traced upon the fkin, the marks made 
with burning inftruments, the long and jfhort heads 
of hair, and the mutilation of certain members 
among other nations* By the amputation of the 
prepuce, one Jew or Mohammedan difcovers 
himfelf to another -, and by that of the tefticle, 
one Hottentot certifies to another that he is (rf 
the fame nation. And why fliould not thefe 
diftinftions have been deftined to tranlixiit the 
fentiment eitjier of hatred, or friendfhip, or the 
conformity of religious worftiip; to perpetuate 
the memory of a benefit or of an injury, or to 
recommend to one clafs of men the purfuit of 
vengeance, or the returns of gratitude towards 
another clafs ? 

The more the ftate of man Ihall be reduced 
to that of a wandering people, the more will thefe 

* tokens be ufeful; Let us fuppofe two indivi- 
duals, wha Ihall have had no kind of intercourfe 
witli each other in their own country, meeting to- 
gether in a diftant climate. They immediately 

:recognifc one another, addrefs each other with 

.mutual' confidence, embrace, communicate their 
reciprocal fufFermgs, pleafures, or wants, and 
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lend each other afliftance. Legiflators, anxious ^ ^ ^ ^ 
of keeping the nations they had civilized feparate 
from the barbarous, people that furrounded them, 
and apprehending that m procefs* of time they 
tnight ftill be confounded with the general mafs, 
h^ve placed thefe figns under the fandtionof the 
gods. The favages have made them as permanent 
as poflible, • as much by the degree of confidera- 
tion they attach to them, as by the violence tlaey 
have jcojaftantly done Xo nature. Thus it is that 
the uncivilized worlds having no fixed Tyftem of 
education, affociation, and morality, have fup- 
plied the want of then\ by univerfal habits. The 
difpofition of the climate deternn^ined the choice 
. of thefe. The children of nature were fubjedled, 
jvithout fi.i{pe£ting it, to a fingular kind of autho- 
rity, which governed without opprefling them ; and 
thus it is that the Hottentots affumed the manners 
pf herdfmen. 

But it tpay be afked. Whether thefe Hottentots 
are happy .? And in returo I IhajOi afk. Where is 
the man fo prejudiced in favour of the advaptages 
of our focial inftitutions, and fo great a ftranger 
to our fufFerings, as not fometimes to rejfurn in. 
idea into the midft of die forefts, or at leaft to 
envy the happinefs, innocence, and tranquillity 
of a patriarchal life ? This is exadly the life of 
the Hottentot. Are you fond of liberty ? He is 
free. Are you defirous of health ? He knows no 
other illnefs but old ag^. j^re you delighted with 
virtues ? He has inclinations which he fatisfies 
without* remorfe, but is a ftranger to vice. I 
know very well that you will feparate yourfelves 

' X 3 with 
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* ^iif ^ with difguft from a man wrapped up, as it were, 
in the entrails of animak. Do ye think then, 
that the corruption in which ye are plunged, your 
hatred, your perfidy, and yfpm duplicity, are not 
more difgufting to my reafon, than the unclean-* 
Knefs of the Hpttentots is difgufting to your 

fenfes ? 

* •• » . 

You fmile with contempt upon the fuperfti^ 
tbioris of the Hottentots. But do not your priefts 
poifon your minds in your infancy with preju- 
dices which torment you during life j which fow 
divifions in your families, and arm your countries 
againft each other ? Your anceftors, have they 
hot deftroyed each other feveral times in de- 
fence of iacomprehenfible qi^eftions ? Thefe times 
of phrcnzy will return^ and ye will maffacre each 
Other again. 

You are proud of your knowledge ^ but of what 
mfe is it to you ; or of what fervice would it be tQ 
the Hottentots ? Is it then of io m.uch importance 
fo know how to Ipeak of virtue without practifing 
it? What obligation would the ftivage have to 
you when you have made him acquainted with 
Arts, without which he is contented ; with branches 
of induftry, which can only ferve to ipultiply hia 
wants and his labours ; or with laws from which he 
cannot expei^ greater fecurity rfian you yourfelves 
enjoy ? ' 

If, however, wh^n you had landed upon thefd 
fliores, your defign had been to lead the Hotten- 
tot into a rnore civilized kind of life, or to inltilj 
manners into him which you thought preferable 
to your own, there woiild be fome excyfe for you, 
^' ■ • ■-• ■ --^ Bn? 
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But you have made a defccnt upon hi3 country * 
merely to deprive him of it. You have come 
near to his hut with the only view of driving him 
out of it 5 or if it wore in your power of putting 
him in the phce of the animal who ploughs the 
ground under the laih of the farmer's whip : your 
only intention has been to reduce him ftill nearer 
to the condition of a brute, and to fatisfy your 
avarice. 

Fly, unhappy Hottentots, fly ! and hide your- 
felves in the depths of your forefts ! the wild 
beafts that inhabit them are lefs forijiidable than 
the monfters under whofe empire you are going 
' to fall. The tyger may perhaps tear you in pieces, 
but he will take nothing but your life away. The 
others will rob you of your innocence and of your 
liberty. Or, if you feel yourfelves animated with a 
lufficicnt Ihare of courage, take up your axes, bend 
your bows, and fend a Ihower of poifbncd darts 
againft thefe ftrangers. May there not be one of 
them remaining to convey to his countrymen the 
news of their difafter ! 

i 

But alas! you harbour no miftrufl, and do 
not know them; for mildnefs appears in their 
countenances. Their behaviour befpeaks an affa- 
bility which will impofe upon you. How indeed 
Ihould you not be deceived by it, Cnce it is a 
fnare to themfelye^ ? Truth feems to dwell upon 
their lips. Wh^n they addrefs you they will bend 
the body, and keep one hand upon their breafts, 
while they extend the other towards heaven, or 
offer it to you in token of amity. Their attitude 
will be that of benevolence i their look that of 

X 4 humanity: 
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• ^^^ ^ humanity : but cruelty and treachery reign in the 
bottom of their hearts. They will overturn your 
huts i they will feize upon your cattle j they will 
corrupt your wives ; they will feduce your daugh- 
ters. You muft either agree with their extrava- 
gant opinions, or they will maflacre you without 
mercy i for they believe that the man who does 
not think as they do, is unworthy to live. 
Make hafte, therefore, and lay yourfelves in am- 
bulh for them ; and when they fhall bend before 
you in a fuppliant and perfidious manner, pierce 
them to the heart. You are not to addrefs them 
with reprefentations of juftice, which they will 
not liften to ; but you muft fpeak to them' with 
your arrows; for Riebeck approaches, and now 
is the time. This man will not, perhaps, do you 
all the mifchief which I announce i but this 
feigned moderation will not be imitated by his 
fucceflbrs. A^^ Y^^y barbarous Europeans, b^ 
jiot incenfed at this harangue. It will neither be 
heard by the Hottentot, nor by the inhabitant of 
thofe regions which ftill remain for you to lay 
wafte. If you fhould be offended at my words, 
it is becaufe you are not more humane than your 
predeceflbrs ; it is becaufe you perceive in the 
hatred I have avowed againil them that which I 
entertain agaiqfj you. * . 

Riebeck, in conformity to the notions unhap- 
pily prevailing among the Europeans, began to 
take pofTefTion of the.moft commodious part of the 
territory; and thought afterwards of fixing him- 
felf there. This behaviour difpleafed the natives. 
Onwbat preten€£y faid their envoy to thefe ftrangers, 
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have you /own our lands? Why do you employ them ® ^ji^ ^ 
to feed your cattle? How would you behave if you Jaw 
your own fields Invaded in this manner? You fortify 
yourf elves with no other view than to reduce the Hot ^ 
tentots to flavery. Thefe remonftrances were FoIt 
^owed by fome hoi3:ilities. The Dutch, who were 
not yet fufficiently powerful, quieted the 'natives 
with many promifes, and a few prefents. All was 
pacified; and they afterwards enjoyed their ufurpa- 
tion with tranquillity. 

It has been proved that the company expended, 
i/i the courfe of twenty years, forty-fix thoufand . 
piillions of livres * in raifing the colony to its pre- 

fent ftate. 

» 

It is the fineft fettlement in the world, if we give 
credit to the teftimony of moft feamen, who,j after 
the fatigues of a long voyage, are eafily feduced by 
the convenience they find in this celebrated har- 
bour, where they put in for refreftiment. Let us 
examine whether refleftion will confirm thefe enco* 
miums diftated by enthufiafm. 

The Cape of Good Hope, the latitudes of which 
^re fo liormy, terminates the moll fouthern point 
of Africa. At the diftance of fixteen leagues from 
this farpous mountain there is a peninfula formed 
on the north-fide by Tabk-Bay, and on the fouth 
by Falfe-Bay. It is at . the firft of thefe bays, 
3vhich are only feparated from each other by an 
interval of nine thoufand toifes, that all the fhips 
put in during the greateft part of the year : but 
frpm the 20th of May to the 20th of September, 

* 1,916,6661. 13 s. 4d, 
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B o o K |}|^ road is fo dangerous, and fo many misfortunes 
have happened in it, that the Dutch veffels are 
forbidden to anchcw there. They all go to the 
other bay, which is entirely free from danger 
during this feafon of the year. 

The fky of the Cape would be very agreeable, 
if the winds there were not almoft always continual, 
and commonly violent. The kind of inconvenience 
arifing from this circumftance is removed by the de- 
licious temperature which thefe winds bring on, in 
a climate which, confidering its latitude, fliould 
be intolerably hot. The air of this countfy is ib 
pure, that it is confidered as aji almoft fovereiga 
remedy againft moft of the difeafes brought from 
Europe, and not unferviceable againft thofe con- 
tradted in India. The inhabitants are fubjeft to few 
infirmities. It was even a long wKile before the 
fmall-pox made its way into this country. This 
epidemic difeafe, which is faid to have been 
brotight by a Danifh veffcl, made great ravages 
at fiift, which are ftill renewed at intervals. 

The foil in this fettlement is not fo good as it 
has been reported to be. The Dutch, on their 
arrival, found nothing but immenfe heaths, fome 
fhrubs, and a kind of onion, which, whenroafted, 
taftes like a chelhut, and has been called the 
bread of the Hottentots. Wherever the periodi- 
cal fall of thefe plants had not depofited a thick- 
fcdiment, the earth was no more than a barren 
land. AU attempts to make it fruitful have not 
been attended with fuccefs, even in the vicinity 
of the capital, where every encouragement has 
been given to them. If we except a few vallies, 
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into which the wat^ have drawn down die litrie 
• quantity of earth that covered the mountains, the 
iiiland parts of the country are not more fertile, 
and there is ftill lefs water to be found there than on. 
the coafts^ where a rivulet or a fpring are rarely to 
he met with. From hence it happens, that al- 
though the colony be not numerous, yet the .inha- 
bitants are fcattered over an extent of one hundred 
ind fifty leagues alcmg the fea cpaft, and of near 
fifty leagues up the country. 

The town of the Cape, the only one which is in 
(lie Colony, confifts of about a thoufand houfes, 
all built of brick, and thatched, on account of the 
violence of the winds. The ftreets are wide, in*- 
terfefting each other at right angles, and in thcf 
. principal ftreet there is a canal, with a row of treca 
planted on each fide of it. In a more fequefterecf 
part of the town there is another canal, but it has 
fo great a degree of obliquity, that the fluices al- 
moft touch each other. 

At the extremity of the city is the fo much 
celebrated garden of the company, which is fron\ 
eight to nine hundred tpifes in length, and is wa- 
tered by a ftream. To proteft the plants in ic 
againft the winds, each plot has been furrounded 
with oaks cut in the form of palifades, except in 
the centre avenue, where they are allowed to 
grow' to their full height. Thefe trees, though 
only of .a moderate fize, form a delightful view in a 
country where little wood, even underwood, is to 
be feen, and where the people are obliged to 
bring all their timber from Batavia. The greatefl: 
jpart of the garden is filled with vegetables. lit 
^ • -. • ' ■ ^ the 
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the fmall fpot dedicated to botanic purpofes there 
are but few plants. The menagerie adjoining to 
the garden is equally defeftive : it formerly con- 
tained a great number of birds and quadrupeds un- 
known in our climates. 

The country places bordering on the capital 
are chiefly covered with vines, the produce of 
which is almoft certain in a climate where neither 
hail nor froft are to be apprehended. It fhould 
feem, that under a ferene fky, and in a fandy foil, 
with the facility of choofing the bell alpe6ts, a 
moft exquifite kind of wine ought to be obtained. 
But whether it be owen to the fault of the climate, 
or the negleft of the cultivators, the wine here is 
of a very irrferior quality, if we except a dry, 
fharp, and agreeable kind of wine that comes 
originally from Madeira, and is confumed by the 
richeft of the inhabitants. That fort which is 
known in Europe by the name of Conftantia, 
and of which there ' is fome white and Ibme red, 
is only colledted from a territory of fifteen acres, 
and furniflied by vines formerly brought from 
Perfia. To increafe the quantity, it is mixed 
with a tolerable good kind of Mufcadine wine that 
is produced from neighbouring vineyards. Part 
of it is given up to the company at a price fixed 
by themfelves ; the r^ft is fold to any perfon who 
offers to purchafe, at twelve hundred livres * the 
hogfhead. 

Corn is cultivated at a greater diftance from, 
fhe Cape. It is always plentiful and at a mode-. 
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rate price, on account of the facility of -preparing ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the foil, the quantity of manure, and the cuftom < ^' ^ 
of leaving the land quiet. 

At forty or fifty leagues from the harbour na 
more cultivation is to be feen. At a greater 
diftance than this it would not be poflible to con- 
vey the provifions with advantage. Here the 
country is covered only with numerous flocks, 
which are brought up to the capital of the colony 
two or three times a year. They are exchanged 
for fome merchandize, either of primary neceflity 
or merely articles of luxury brought from Europe 
-and the Indies. The peaceful inhabitants of thefe 
fequeftered regions are but little acquainted with 
the ufe of bread, and generally feed upon frefh or 
fait meats, together with fome vegetables, , which 
are as well flavoured at this extremity of Africa as 
in our countries. Our fruits, which for the mofl: 
part have not degenerate4, are anotlier refource to 
them. They derive lefs advantage from the ve- 
getables of Afia, which do not fucceed there ; and 
fome of which, even liich as fugar and coffee, it 
has never been poflible to naturalize. 
• When the company formed their fettlement at 
the Cape, they afligned gratuitoufly to each of the 
iirft colonifts a portion of land of one league fquare. 
Thefe grants, and others which were afterwards 
made, have fince been loaded with a tax at every 
change of proprietor. 

This innovation is not the only thing the co- 
lonifts have to reproach the mother-country with ; 
they alfo complain of the low price it fixes upon 
provifions which it requires for its own ufe i and 
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of the xeftraints with which it impedes the fak of 
thofe produftions which it does not keep. They 
complain of the fees granted to feveral officers 
upon every cooinaodity fold in the country or ex- 
ported. They complain of their being prohibited 
from fitting out the leaft veffel for the purpofe of 
keeping up a communication among themfelves^^ 
or of going to fetch from the neighbouring coafts 
thole woods with which nature has not fupplied 
them. 1 hey I complain of their being reduced 
by a number of formalities, as multiplied as they 
are ufclefs, to the neceflity of borrowing the 
money they want for the increafe of their planta-^ 
tions> at a moft exorbitant intereft. They com- 
plain, that being moft of them Lutherans^ they 
are not allowed to procure the comforts of reli- 
gion for themfelves, at their own expence. In a 
word, they make a variety of other complaints ; 
which are all upon matters of confequence, and 
the greateft part of which appear to be well 
founded. 

These grievances ought the more fpeedily to 
be redreffed, the more refpedlable the colonifts 
are. Their manners^ are fimple, even in the ca- 
pital. No kind of public diverfion is known there ^ 
no gaming, is praftifeds vifits are but feldom 
made ; and the people talk but little. The women 
delight only in contributing to the happinels of 
their hufbands, their children, their iervants, and 
even their flaves. 

While they devote their time to thefe tender 
cares, the hulbands are entirely taken up with 
their bufinefs abroad. In th.e jevcniag, ytb&n the 
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hig^ winds have fubfided, tne whole family together * 
go to take the exercife of a walk, and to breathe 
the frefli air. The life of one day is that of the 
whole week ; and yet this uniformity is not found 
to fuhftrad from their happinefs. 

There is one trait worthy of obfervation in 
the manners of this colony, and this is, that the 
moft charming inftance of the candour of the 
primitive ages is revived here. When a young 
woman forms an attachment, fhe foon makes a 
fair avow^ .of the delightful impreflion. Love, 
Ihe fays, is a natural paflion, which is to make the 
.pieafure of her life, and indemnify her for the 
dangers of being> a mother. The man who has 
had the happinefs to fecure her affeftions is pub- 
licly favoured, if his fentiments correfpond with 
thofe which he has infpired. In thefe facred and 
voluntary ties, which have not been formed by 
motives of ambition, avarice, or vanity, confi- 
dence and tendernefs are united; and thefe two 
fentiments in fimple, calm, and fteady minds, 
produce an unioli which is very feldom afFefted by 
any feries of years or of events. 

The colony, which has no more than feven 
hundred regular troops for its defence, computes 
among its inhabitants fifteen thoufand Euro- 
peans, Dutch, Germans, and French, the fourth 
part of which is able to bear arms. This number 
would have been increafed, if fome fatal preju- 
dices of religion had not difcouraged a multitude 
of unfortunate perfons, who were dilpofed to go 
in fearch of eafe and plenty in thefe happy cli- 
mates. It is not to be conceived, that a republic 
4 which 
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BOOK which hits admitted with fo much fuccefs all kindi 
of religious worfhip into its provinces, fhould have 
fuftered a company, formed within its own doini* 
nions, to convey this odious Ipirit of intoleration 
acrofs the feas. If the government ever has the 
refolution to fupprefs an abufe fo contrary to its 
own principles, the colony will be peopled in pro-* 
portion to the means of fubfiftence it affords ; and 
in that cafe the yoke of flavery may be abolifhed 
without inconvenience, which, though it be lefs 
oppreffive here than any where elfe, is ftill a de* 
gradation of the human (pedes. 

The flaves are forty or fifty thoufanid in num- 
ber. Some of them have been purchafed on the 
coaft of Africa or at Madagafcar, others come 
from the Malays iflands. They have the fame 
food as their mafters, and are employed in the 
fame labours. Of all the European fettlements 
made in other parts of the world, this is perhaps 
the only one, where the white men have conde- 
fcended to Ihare with the negroes the happy, 
noble, and virtuous occupations of peaceful agri- 
culture. 

If the Hottentots could have adopted this kind 
of tefle it would have been a very advantageous 
circumftance to the colony: but the fmall herds of 
thefe Africans that had remained within the 
boundaries of the Dutch fettlements were all de- 
ftroyed in the year 17 13 by an epidemic difeafe^ 
There were but very few families who efcaped the 
dreadful effedls of this contagious diftemper, and 
thefe are of fome ufe for the keeping of the fiocksy- 
and for domeftic fervices. . The more pgwerful 
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clans, which dwelt on the. borders of the risers,- ^ P.,^ ^ 
in the neighbourhood of the forefts, or on lands 
abounding with pafture, having been obliged fuc- 
ceflively to abandon the tombs and dwellings of 
their anceftors, have all rertioved at a diftance 
from the frontiers of their oppreffors. The in- 
juftice they, have experienced has contributed 
greatly to increafe the averfion they had for our 
labours, Thfefr .favages . find an inexpreflible 
charm in the indolent apd independent life they, 
lead in their deferts; .Nothing can wean them 
from it; One of their children was taken from 
the cradle, and inftrufted in our manners and re- 
ligion ; he was fent to India, and ufefuUy employed 
in trader Happening by a(?eident to tevifit.his 
country^ he went to fee his relations in their hut. 

f 

He was ftnick with the Angularity that appeared 
there, he clothed himfelf with a fheep-Ikin, and 
went to the fort to Carry back his European drefs. 
I am come y faid he to the governor, to renounce for 
ever the mode of life you have taught me to embrace. '. 
i am refohed h follow ^ till death y the manners and, 
religion of my ancejiors. As a token of my affeSfion 
I will keep the collar and fwordyou have given me : 
all the refi you will permit me to leave behind. He 
did not wait for an anfwer, but ran away, and was 
never heard of after. 

Though the charader of the Hottentots be not 
^fuch as the avarice of the Dutch could wifli, yet 
the company derive folid advantages from this 
colony. . Indeed the tenth part of the corn and 
wine, together with their cuftoms and other du- 
ties^ doe$ riot bring them in more than three hun- 
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3 o^o K ^ed thoufand Kvrcs *. They do not gain nmorc 
than one hundred thoufand j: by their woollen and 
linen cloths, their hardware, their coals, and other 
inconfiderabie articles they fell there. The expences 
neceffarily attending fo large a fettlement, added to 
thofe which corruption has introduced, take up 
more than all thofe profits united. Accordingly, 
its utility arifes fi^om another caufe. 

The Dutch Ihips that fail to and from India find 
a fefe afylum at the Cape j a delightful, ferene, and 
* temperate fky ; and learn every thing of importance 
diat happens in both hemiipheres. Here they take 
in butter, cheefe, meal, wine, large quantities of 
pickled vegetables for their Afiatic fettlements> and 
for fome time paft even two or three cargoes of 
corn for Europe. Thcfe conveniencies and re- 
fources would ftilt be augmented, if the company 
would at length lay afidc thofe fatal prejudices, with 
which it has always been mifled. 

Till our days the produftions of the Cape 
have borne fo low a price, that the planters were 
not able to clothe themlelves, nor to provide 
themfelves with any of thofe neceffaries which 
their foil did not fopply. This depreciation of 
the proviiions arofe from the colonifts being for- 
bidden to fell them to foreign navigators, whom 
the convenience of their, fituation, the neceffities 
of war, or other reafons, might attraft to their 
ports. But a ^irit of jcaloufy in ti-ade, which is 
one of the greateft evils that can befal mankind, 
had given rife to this barbarous prohibition; The 
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dcfign of this odious fyftem was to inlpire othef ' ^^ ^ 
cbmmercial nations with a difguft for India. There * -^-m^f 
•was no relief to be expefted but from government j 
and the adminiftration, in order not to depart 
from its plan, always rated them at an exceflive 
price. Even fince the experience of a Whole cen* 
tui-y has occalioned thefe chimerical views to be 
relinquifhed, and that the hope of keeping other 
people away from Afia has been given up, the in- 
habitants of the Cape have not been allowed a free 
trade with refpeft to all their provifions, Tulbagh, 
indeed, " and fome other enlightened governors, 
have given way upon this point, which has con- 
tributed to make the circumftances of the people 
fomewhat eafier : but it has always been neceflary 
either to bribe the mother-country into a compli- 
ance with thefe permiffions, or to keep them a ie- 
cret. Will the company then never be convinced 
that the riches of the colonifts will fome time or 
otlier become their own? If they ihould adopt 
the ideas I have ventured to fuggeft to them, they 
will imitate the fpirit of their founders, who did 
nothing by chance ; and who did not wait for the 
happy events we have been mentioning, to turn 
their attention towards the finding out of a place 
fit to ferve as the centre of their power* For this 
purpofe they had caft their eyes upon Java as early 
as the year 1609. 

This ifland, which may be about two hundred d««^wom 
leagues in length, and thirty or forty in breadth, intheinwid 
appeared to have been conquered by the Malays *^ ^*^** 
at a diftant period. A very fuperftitious Ipecies of 
Mohammedifm conftitutcd the prevailing worfliip* 
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^ ^H^ ^ Some idolaters were ftill remaining in the interior 
parts of the country ; and thefe were the only in- 
habitants of Java that were not arrived at the laft. 
ftage of depravity. The ifland, which was for- 
merly under the dominion of a fingle monarch, 
was at that time divided among feveral fovereigns, 
who were perpetually at war with each other. Thefe 
eternal diflentions, while they kept up a military 
fpirit among the people, occafioned a total negledt 
of manners. From their enmity to ftrangers, and 
want of confidence among, themfelves, it was 
evident that no nation could have ever been more 
ftrongly impreffed with the fentiment of hatred. 
Here men were wolves to each other, and fecmed 
to unite in fociety more for the fake of committing 
mutual injuries than of affording mutual aflift- 
tmcc, A Javanefe never . accofted his brother 
\^ithout having a poniard in his hand ; ever watch- 
fill to prevent, or ready to perpetrate Ibine a£t of 
violence. The nobles had a great number of ' 
flaves, either bought, taken in war, or detained 
for debt, whom they^ treated with the utmoft in- I 

humanity. Thefe flaves were employed in culti- i 

vating the lands, and performing all kinds of hard ] 

labour ; while the Javanefe was amufing himfelf 
with chewing betel, fmoking opium, pafling his 
life with his concubines, fighting or fleeping. 
Thefe people poffeffed a confiderable fhare of un- 
derftandipg, but retained few traces of any prin- 
ciples of morality. They had not fo much the . 
charafter of an unenlightened as of a degenerated * 
nation : in a word, they were a fet of men who, 
from a regular form of government, had fallen 

into 
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into a kind of anarchy ; and gave themfelves up ^ ® J^ ^ 
without reftraint to the impetuous emotions which 
nature excites in thefe climates. ' '* 

This depraved character of the inhabitants did 
not alter the views of the Dutch with refpeft to 
Java. Their company might indeed be thwarted 
by the Englifh, who were then in poffeflion of a 
part of the trade of this ifland. But this obftacle 
was foon removed. The weaknefs of James the 
Firft, and the corruption of his council, had fb 
damped the Ipirits of thefe haughty Britons, that 
they fuffered themfelves to be fupplantcdj without 
making thofe efforts that might have been expected 
from their bravery. The natives of the country^ 
deprivec^ of this fupport, were forced to fubmit -, 
but it required time, addrefe, and policy, to com4 
•plete the conqueft of them. 

It had been one of the fundamental maxims of 
the Portuguefe, to perfuade thofe princes they 
wanted to engage or retain in a ftate of depend- 
ence, to fend their children to Goa to be edu- 
cated at the expence of the court of Lifbon, ^nd 
initiated early into its manners and principles. 
But this, which was in itfelf a good projeft, was 
Ipoiled by the conquerors, who admitted, theffe 
young people to a participation of the mofl cri- 
minal pleaf^jfes, and the moft fhameful fcenes of 
debauchery. The confequence was, that when 
thefe Indians arrived at the age of maturity, they 
could not help detefting, or at leaft defpifing 
fuch abandoned inftruftors. The Dutch adopted 
the fame plan, .and improved upon' it. They, en- 
deavoured to convince their pupils of the wcak- 
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* ^n^ ^ ^^^* inconftancy, and treachery of their fubje^^s 5 
and ftill more of t|ie power, wifdom, and good 
faidi of the company. By this method they 
jirengthened their ufurpations : but we are obliged 
to acknowledge diat befide thefe means the Dutch 
h$d recourfe to others which were treacherous and 
cruel. 

The government of the ifland, which was 
founded ei^drely on the feudal laws, feemed cal- 
<:ulated to promote difcord.. Fathers and ions 
turned their arms againft each other. They fup- 
ported the prctenfions of the weak againft the 
powerful, and of the powerful againft the weak^ 
^ they faw occafion. Sometimes diey. took the 
monarch's part, and fomedmes that of his vaflak. 
If any perfon afcended the throne, who was likely 
to become formidable by his talents, they raifed 
up rivals to oppofc him. . Thofe who were not to 
be feduced by gold or promifes were fubdued by 
fear. Every day was produftjve of fome revolu- 
tion which was always begun by the intrigues of 
jhe tyrants, and always ended to their advantage. 
At lerigth they became matters of the moft im- 
portant f>ofts in the inland p^ts of the country j 
?^nd of the forts that were built upon the qoafts. 

This plan of ufurpation was but juft ready to 
be carried into execu^on when a governor was 
appointed at Java, who had a palace and guards, 
and appeared in great pomp. The company 
thought proper to depart from the principles of 
ceconqmy they had hitherto adopted ; from a per- 
fuafion that the Portuguefe had derived a great 
?uivantage from the brilliant court Icept by the 
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viceroy of Goa : that the people of the Eaft were • ^^^ ^ 
to be dazzled in order to be the more eafily fiib- 
dued : and that it was neceifary to flrike the ima.- 
gination and the eyes of the Indians^ who are 
guided more by their fenles than the inhahkai^t^ 
of our climates. 

The Dutch had another reafon for afluming aA 
air of dignity. They had been reprefented in Afia 
^ pirates, without a country, without Iwmg mid 
Without a ruler. To iilence thcfe calumtues, 
they endeavoured to prevail with feveral ibit^^ 
{adjoining to Java to fend ambafladors to prince 
Maurice of the houfe of Orange. 

The execution of this prcgeft procured them a 
double advantage, as at the fame time that it in*^ 
creafed their confequencc with the Eaftem na- 
tions, it alfb flattered the ambition of the Stadt^ 
holder, whofe protcftion was necefTary to be obir 
tained, for reafons which we are going to explain. 

When the company obtained their exclufive 
privilege, the Straits of Magellan, which could 
have no connexion with the Eafl Indies, were 
improperly enough included in the granik |faac 
Lemaire, one of thofe rich and enterprizing mer- 
chants, who ought every where to be confidered 
as the benefaftors of their country, formed the 
projeft of penetrating into the South Sea by the 
fouthern coafts; fince he was precluded by the 
only track that was known at that time, from go^ 
ing there. In the year 16 15, he fitted out two 
Ihips which j^afled a flrait, fince called by his 
name, running between Cape Horn arid Staten 
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^ ^,P ^ land i and were driven by accident to the coaft of 

lit • 

Java, where they were condemned, and the crew 
fent prifoners to Europe. 

This tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the 
people, already prejudiced againft an exclufive 
commerce. It was thought abfurd, that inftead 
of giving thofe who attmipted difcoveries the en- 
<rouragcment they deferved, a ftate purely commer- 
cial ftiould forge (hackles to confine their induftry. 
The rrionopoly, which ' the avarice of individuals 
Had endured with impatience, became nlore odious, 
when the company ftretched the conceffions that 
had been made them beyond their due bounds. • Jt 
.was found, that as their pride and influence in- 
creafed with their power, the intereft of the nation 
would at length be facrificed to the intereft, or 
=even to the caprice of this formidable body. It. is 
probable that they muft have funk under the pub- 
lic refentment ; and that their charter, which was 
near expiring, would not have been renewed, if 
they had not been fupported by prince Maurice, 
favoured. by. the States-g' neral, and encouraged to 
brave the ftormby the ftrength they derived from 
their fettlement at Java. 

Though the tranquillity of this ifland may 
have been difturbed by various commotions, fe- 
veral wars, and fome confpiracies, it continues to 
•be as much in fubjeftion to the Dutch as they wifli 
it to be. 

Bantam comprehends the weftern part. One 
of its fovereigns having refigned the crown to his 
fon, was reftored to the throne in 1680 by the na- 
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tural reftleflhefs of his temper, die bad conduft of ^ ^^ ^ 
his fucceffor, and a powerful faftion. His party 
was on the point of prevailing, when the young 
monarch, befieged in his capital by an army of 
thirty thoufand men, without any adherents, ex- 
cept the companions of his debaucheries, implored 
the proteftion of the D§tch. They flew to his 
afliftance, beat his enemies, delivered him from 
his rival, and re-eftabliftied his authority. Though 
the expedition was fpeedy, Ihort, and rapid, and 
confequently could not be cxpenfive y it was con- 
trived to make the charges of the war' amount to 
•a prodigious fum. The fituation of things would 
not admit of a- fcrutiny into the fum demanded 
for fo great a fervice, and the exhaufted ftate of 
the finances made it impoflible to dtfcharge it. 
In this dilemma this weak prince determined to 
entail flavery on himfelf and his defcendants, by 
granting to his deliverers the exclufive trade of hii 
dominions. 

The company maintain this great privilege 
with' three hundred and fixty-eight men, who are 
ftationed in two bad forts, one of which ferves as 
a habitation for the governor, and the other as a 
palace for the king. The expences of this fettle- 
ment amount to no niore than 1 10,000 livres *t 
which are' regained upon the merchandize fold 
"there. Their clear profits confift of what they 
gain upon three millions weight of pepper, which 
they oblige the inhabitants to fell at twenty-eight 
livres three fols t a hundred. 

* 4,5831.6s. 8^. t '«1- 3s 5i«^' 
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• ^1^ ^ These profits are inconflderable in compariibn 
of what, the company receives from Cheribon, 
which it fubdued without any efforts^ without ia- 
triguesy and without cxpence. The Dutch were 
Icarce fetded at Java, when the fiiltan of this narr 
jrow but very fertile ftate put hinifelf under their 
prote<5tion^ to avoid fuh^tting to a neighbouring^ 
prince more powerful than hinnfelf. He fells them 
annually diree millions three hundred thoufap^ 
pounds weight of rice, at twenty-five livres twelve 
fols * per thoufand j fiigar, the fincft of which 
cofts fifteen livres fix fols eight deniers f a hun- 
dred ; one million two hundred thoufand pounds 
of coffee, at four fols four deniers ;): a pounds 
one hundred quintals of pepper, at five fols two 
deniers § a pound i thirty thoufand pounds weight 
of cotton, the fineft of whic|i cpfls only one Jivre 
eleven fols four deniers \\ a pound ; and fix huur 
dred thoufand pounds of areca, ikt thirteen livres 
four fols ** the hundred. Although the fixing of 
thefe prices at fo low a rate be a manifeft impofi- 
tion upon the weaknefs of the inhabiunts, the 
people ^of Cheribon, who are the moft gentle and 
civilized of any in the ifland,. have never been pro- 
voked by this injuftice to take up arms. A hun- 
dred Europeans are fuificient to keep them in fub^ 
je£tion* The expences of this fettlement amount 
%q no more than 45,100 livres ff, which are 
gained upon the linens imported there. 

* I L 45. 4d. *f About I2S. 9|d. % About a^d. 
( Rather more than 2|d. tl About is» 3|d» *♦ iii. 
-j-f 1,8791. 3 s, ^d. 
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The empire of Matarw), which formerly ex- 9 P^j^ ^ 
tended over the whole iflai^, :md at prefent tak^ 
up the ^eateft part of it^ was the laft that v^ 
reduced to fu)hgc6i;iop. Pftcn vanquiflied, and 
fometimes vanquifhing, it continued its ftrugglcs 
for independency, when the fon and brother of a 
fovereign who died in i7#4, difputed the fuccef* 
fion. The nation was divided between the two 
riv^s 5 and the one who was iqtitlcd to the Qrown 
by order of fucceflion, had fp vifibly the advantqigej 
that he mxift foon have got the fyprerne power 
entirely into his hands, if the Putch had not de- 
clared in favour pf his rival. The party elpoufed 
by thefe republicans ^t len^h prevailed, after a 
fcries pf contefts, rnore aftive, frequent, weU- 
condi^^ed, and obitinate, than cpuld have been 
expected. The young prince, whom they wanted 
to deprive of his fycceflion to the king his father, - 
difplaycd fo much intrepidity, prud^n.ce, and firnfi- 
nefs, (hat he would have triumphed oyer his 
enemies, had it not been for the advantage they 
derived froni their magazines, forts, and Ihips. 
His uncle ufurped his throne -, but fhewed hinofelf 
ynworthy to fill it. 

Wh;£n. the conjipany reftored him to the crown^ 
they di<5tated laws to him. They chofe the place 
whete hi^ court was to be fixed, and fecured hi* 
attachment by a citadel in which a guaid was 
maiAtained, with no other apparent view than XQ 
prpteft the prince. After all thefe precautions^ 
they employed every artifice to lull his attentioa 
by pleafures, to gratify his avarice by prefents, 
^nd tp flatter hi? vanity by pompous ^mbaflies. 

froxti 
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• ^ -^ ^ From this period, the prince and his fucceffors, 
who were educated fuitably to the part they were 
to aft; were nothing more than the defpicable 
tools of the delpotifm of die company. All that 
is neccffary for the iupport of this power, is three " 
hundred horfe and four hundred foot fbldiers. 
whofe maintenance, including the pay of the 
agents, cofts them 835,000 livres *. 

The company are amply indemnified for this 
expence by the advantages it fecures to thenri. The 
harbours of this (late afford docks for 'the con- 
ftruftion of all the' fmall veffels and floops em- 
ployed in the company's fervice. They are fup- 
plied from hence with all the timber that is wanted 
in their feveral Indian fetdements, and in part of 
their foreign colonies. Here too they load, their 
veffels with the produftions which the kingdom 
is obliged to furnifh them; confifting of fifteen 
millions weight of rice, at feventeen livres twelve 
fols f the thoufand ; as much fait as th^y require, 
at ten livres feven fols ten deniers t a thoufand; 
a hundred thoufand pounds of pepper, at twenty-. 
one livres two fols four deniers § a hundred; 
all the indigo that is coUefted, at three livres 
two fols II a pound ; cadjang, for the ufe of their 
fliips, at twenty-eight Kvres, three' fols, two de- 
murs ** the thoufand ; cotton yarn, from thirteen 
fols, to one livre thirteen fols f f a pound, accord- 
ing to its quality ; and the fmall quantity of car- 
. damom that is produced there, at a fliameful price. 

' 34,7911. .13s. 4d., t 149. 8d. . X About 8s. 8d. 
§ About 17s. 7jd. II 2 s. 8d. ♦♦ Near il. 35. 6d. 

I [• From about jl d. to 1 s. 5|d. 
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'l^TfjE J company, fiDr- a long time, difdained' to ^ ^^ ^ 

have, any conacftions with Balamhuan, fituated 

at the eaftern point:, of the ifland. There certainly 

appeared nothing that could lead them to think 

of '•reaping any advantage fropn tliis diftrift. But 

y/haf ever mptive trie Batch may have had for it, 

they have lately attacked this country. After ■ ^ 

■feries of obftinate engagement?, and vario.us, fucf 

eels, for the fpace of two years, the , European 

arms have at length prevailed,, in 1768. The 

Indian prince, conquered and taken prifoner, has 

ended his days in the caftle of Batavia^ and his 

faipily have been embarked for the Cape of Good 

ttope; where they will terminate a wretched 

exiftence in Robben, or Penguin ifland. 

We know not. what ufe the conquerors .have- 
made of their conqueft. Neither do we know 
what advantage . they will derive from having 
dethroned the king. of Madura, a fertile ifl^d- 
adjoining to Mataram, in order to place -his 
fon there as. governor. . What we are unfortu-- 
nately well acquainted with is, that, independ- 
ent- of the tyrannic fway of the company, all 
the people of Java labour under a ftill more 
odious kind of oppreffion from their agents. 
Thefe greedy and dilhoneft men, commonly make 
ufe of falfe weights and meafu'res, in . order tq. 
procure a larger quantity of goods, or provifions,^ 
from the people that are to furnifh them. Thisi 
fraiid, praftifed for their own private advantage, ^ 
has not hithertp been punifliedi and there is no 
reafon to hope that it ever will be. 

A « 

For 
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t" 0^6 It F^oR die fell, the Dutch having abated the tur- 
bulency of the Javanefe, by gradually undef- 
mining the laws that maintained it; and fadsfied 
with 'having forced theni to give fome attention 
to agriculture, and with having fecured to them- 
felves a commerce perfeftly cxclufiVe, have not 
attempted to acquire any property ■ in the ifland. 
Their territory extends no further than the fmall 
kingdom of Jacatra. The ravages committed 
when this ftate was conquered, and the tyranny 
that followed that conqueft, had turned it into a 
dcfert. It remained uncultivated and inaftive. 

The Dutch, thofe of them in particular who 
go to India to feek their fortunes, were litde qua- 
lified to recover this excellent foil from its ex- 
haufted ftate. It was feveral times propoled to 
have recourse to the Germans j and by the en- 
couragement of fome advances, and fome gra- 
tuities, to exercife their induftry in a manner the 
ilioft advantageous to the company. What thefe 
laborious people Would have done in the fields, 
the filk manufacturers from China, and the linen- 
weavers fi*om Coromandel might have executed 
in the workfliops, for the improvement of manu- 
fa6tures. As thefe ufeful projefts did not favour 
any private views, they continued to be nothing 
more than projefts. At length the governoris- 
general ImhofF and MoflTcl, ftruCk with a fcene 
oi* fuch great diforder, endeavoured to find out a 
remedy. 

With this view they fold to the Chinefe and 
the Europeans, at a fmall price, the lands which 

the 
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the government had acquired by oppreffivc • ^^^ ^ 
means. This management has not produced all 
the good that was expedfced from it. The new 
proprietors have devoted moft part of their land 
to the feeding of Ihcep and cattle, for which they 
have an eafy, free, and advantageous msurkct. 
Their induftry would have been engaged in more 
important objcd:s, had^ not^ the company re- 
quired, that all the produdions ihould be ceded 
to them at the fame price as in the reft of the 
Hland. The mother-country has reftrained the 
cultivations to ten dioufand pounds weight of 
indigo, twenty-five thoufand pounds of cotton, 
one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of pepper, 
ten millions weight of fugar, and fome othef 
trifling articles. 

These commodities, as well' as all thofe that 
arc produced in Java, are carried to Batavia, 
which is built on the ruins of the antient capital 
of Jacatra, in the fixth degree of fouthern la- 
titude. 

A CITY which furnifhcd fo confiderable a 
ftaple, muft have received many fucccffive em- 
beUiihments* Ncverthclefs, if we except one 
church recently built, there is no kind of elegance 
or grandeur in any of the edifices. The public 
buildings are in general heavy, and have neither 
beauty nor proportion* If the houfes be conve- 
nient, and diftributed in a manner fuitable to the 
nature of the climate, the fronts of them are too 
uniform, and built in a bad tafte. There is no 

f 

part of the world where the ftreets arc more wide, 
or more regularly cut. They afford the foot- 

paffengcrs. 
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paflengers, in every part of the town, a clean and 
firm pavement to walk upon. Moft of them are 
interfered with canals, bordered on each fide by 
ftately trees, which fpread a delightful fhade; 
and thefe canals, which are all navigable, convey 
the provifions and merchandize to the magazines 
deftined for their reception* Although the heat^ 
which ftiould naturally, be exceflive at Batavia,- 
be allayed by a very agreeable fea-breeze, which 
rifes every day at ten , o'clock, and continues till 
four; and although the nights be cooled by land- 
breezes^ which die away at day-break; yet the 
air is extremely unwholefome in this capital of 
the Dutch Eaft Indies, and becomes daily more. 
{6. It is proved by regifters of indiiptitable 
authority, that from the year 1714 to 1776,, 
fourfcore and feven thoufand failors and foldieri 
have perilhed in the fiofpital only. We meet 
with fcarce one among the inhabitants whofe, 
countenance bears the marks of perfeft healths. 
The features are never animated with lively co- 
lours. Beauty, which commands adoration fo 
much in aU otHer parts of the world, is here with-^ 
out motion, and lifelefs. Death is talked of with ^ 
as much indifi^erence as in an army. If it te faid 
that a citizen who was in good health exifts no. 
more, no lurprife is exprefl^ed at fo ordinary an 
event. Avarice fays no more than this : be owed 
me nothing ; or elfe, / muji make his heirs fay 
me. ' , , 

We fhalTnot be furprifed ^at this defeft of the 
climate, if we confider, that for the convenience 
of navigation, Batavia has been' fixed upon the 

borders 
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borders of a fea, which is the moft fait of any in ^ ^ '^ ^ 
the world i in the midft of a marlhy plain which 
is frequently overflowed ; and along a great num- 
ber of canals full of ftagnated waters, covered with 
the filth of an immenfe city, and furrounded by 
great trees, which inmpede the free circulation of 
the air, and prevent the difperfioii of the fetid va- 
pours that arife from them. 

In order to lefTen the danger and loathfome- 
nefs of thefe infe<5tious exhalations, , the inhabit- 
ants burn incelTantly aromatic woods and refins i 
they intoxicate themfelvjcs with fcents; and fill 

_ their apartments with numberlefs flowers, mofl: 
of which are unknown in our climates. Even 
the bed-chambers are perfumed with the moft 
delicate andpureft eflTences. Thefe precautions 
are ufed even in the country places, wherp all the 
fields and all the gardens are furrounded with 
ftagnant and unwholefome waters ; and yet they 
are not fufficient to preferve, much lefs to reftore 
jiealth. Accordingly, rich people have houfcs 
built upon very high mountains, which terminate 
the plain, v/here they go feveral times in the year 
to -breathe a frelh and falutary air. Notwith- 
fl:anding the voicanos that are feen conftantly 
fmoking on the tops of thefe mountains, and 

. which occafion frequent earthquakes, the fick per- 
fons foon recover their ftrength, but lofe it again 
on their return to Batavia* 

Notwithstanding this, the population in this 
celebrated city is immenfe. Befide the hundred 
and fifty thoufand flaves, difperfed over an exten- . 
,five territory, devoted to agriculture, or labour- 

VoL. I. Z ing 
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BOOK jng upon objefts of mere ornament, there are feve-» 
* — j^.-— ^ ral more employed in the town itfelf, and in do- 
meftic fervices. Thefe were originally independ- 
ent men, moft of whom have been carried off by 
force or artifice from the Moluccas, from Ce- 
lebes, and from other iflands. This atrocious 
ad has filled their hearts with fentiments of rage, 
and they never give up the defire of poifoning or 
aflaflinating their barbarous matters. 

The free Indians are lefs exalperated; and are 
to be found there from all the countries fituated 
to the eaft of Afia. Each of thefe people pre- 
ferve the kind of phyfiognomy that is peculiar to 
theiTi; their colour, their drefs, their cuftoms, 
their mode of worfhip, and their induftry: and 
they have each of them a chief, who is watchftil 
over their interefts, and terminates all differences 
fubverfive of public tranquillity. To keep fuch 
a variety of nations in order, and which are fb 
much in enmity with each other, fome abomi- 
nable laws have been made, which are carried 
into execution with mercilefs feverity. Thefe 
laws lofe their force only againft the Europeans, 
who are feldom punilhed, and fcarce ever with ca- 
pital punifhments. 

Among thefe feveral nations the Chinefe de- 
ferve our particular attention. For a long time paft 
they had reforted in multitudes to Batavia, where 
they had amaffed immenfe riches; till^ in 1740, 
being fufpedted or accufed of meditating projefts 
fatal to the government, a horrid maflacre wai 
made of them, either with a view of punifliing 
them, or of. appropriating their riches. As thefe 

Chinefe 
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Chinefc who quit their country are the meaneft ^ ^^^ ^ 
of all the fubjefts of that celebrated empire, this 
unjuft: and unmerited treatment, has not with- 
drawn them from a fettlement where there are 
fuch confiderable profits to be m*ade j and it . is 
reckoned that there are about two hundred thou^ 
fand of them ftill remaining in the colony. They 
follow there, almoft exclufively, every branch of 
induftry. They are the only good cultivators, 
and fuperintend all the manufaftures* Although 
they are fo publicly and fo extenfively ufeful, 
they are ftill fubjefted to a heavy poll-tax, and 
to other tributes ftill more humiliating. A flag 
fixed upon an eminence is the fignal that gives 
them notice every month of the obligations they 
have to fulfil. If they negleft any one of them, 
a confiderable fine is the leaft of the penalties in- 
flifted upon them. 

There may be about ten thoufand white men 
in the city. Four thoufand of thefe, who are born 
in India, have degenerated to an inconceivable de- 
gree. This degradation is chiefly to be attributed 
to the cuftom generally received of leaving the care 
of their education to flaves. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious quantity of 
infefts, more loathfome than dangerous, with 
which the country is covered, moft of thefe white 
men lead a delicious life, at leaft in appearance. 
Pleafures of all kinds fucceed each other, with a 
degree of rapidity which it is not eafy to follow. 
Befide what can be fiirnifhed towards gratifying 
the delicacy of the palate, from a foil abounding 
in produftions of its own, or which art has natu- 

Z 2 ralized^ 
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" ^11^ ^ ralized, the tables are alfo profufely fpread with 
every thing moft fcarce and exquifite that 
Europe and Afia can fupply. The moft coftly 
wines are prodigally lavifhed. Even the waters 
of the ifland, which are reckoned, not without 
reafon, unwholefonae and difagreeable, are re- 
placed by the Seltzer waters, brought at a con- 
fiderable expence from the furtheft part of Ger- 
many. 

A SPIRIT of diffipation fo univerfally prevail- 
ing among a people who in other parts of the 
world are found fo frugal and laborious, feems 
to announce a boundlefs degree of corruption; 
yet there is fcarce more freedom of manners 
at Batavia tlian in the other eftablifhments 
formed by the Europeans in the Eaft Indies. 
Perhaps eveli the ties of marriage are held in 
greater refpeft here than elfewhere. None but un- 
married men allow th^mfelves to keep concubines, 
who are moft frequently flaves. The priefts have 
endeavoured to ftop the progrefs of thefe connec- 
tions, which are always fecret, by refufing to bap- 
tife the children that fpring from them ; but they 
are become lefs rigid, fince a carpenter belonging 
to the Company, who chofe his ion fhould be of 
fome religion or other, took the refolution to have 
him circumcifed. 

Luxury has maintained its ground ftill more 
fuccefsfully than concubinage. The ladies, who 
are univerfally ambitious of diftinguilhing them- 
felves by the richnefs of their drefs, and the mag- 
nificence of their equipage, have carried this 
tafte for parade to exc^efs. They never appear in 

public 
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public without a numerous train of flavesj and book 
are either drawn in magnificent cars, or are car- 
ried in fuperb palanquins. In 1758 the com- 
pany attempted to reftrain their paflion for jewels. 
Thefe regulations were received with contempt. 
It would, indeed, have been an extraordinary 
fingularity, if the ufe of jewels had been difcon- 
tinued in die country where they are produced ^ 
and if the merchants had fucceeded in regulating at 
the Indies, a Ipecies of luxury which they bring from 
thence, with • a view of diffufing or increafmg it in 
yhis part of the world. 

It is in vain that the force and example of 
an European government are made to contend 
with the laws and manners of the climate of 
Afia. 

We find, however, fome traces of the charac- 
ter of the Dutch in the country places. It is 
impoffible to fee any thing more agreeable than 
the environs of Batavia. They are covered with 
neat, and agreeable villas; with kitchen gardens, 
filled with vegetables, much fuperior to thole of 
our climates i with orchards, the various fruits of 
which have, an exquifite flavour; with groves that 
yield an agreeable fhade ; and with gardens finely 
ornamented, and even with tafte. It is the falhion 
tp refide there cpnftantly ; and the people in office 
fcarce ever go to the city, unlefs to tranfa<5l public 
bufmefs. 

The roads leading to thefe delightful retreats 
are wide, fmooth, eafy, and bordered with trees, 
planted in a ftrait line, and cut with regu^ 
larity. 

Z 3 Batavia 
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Batavia is fituated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, containing feveral iflands of a middling fize, 
which break the impetuofity of the fea. , It is, 
properly fpeaking, a road; but is as fafe a re- 
treat from all winds, and in all feafons, as the 
beft harbour. The (hips which come in and go 
^ut from hence receive part of their cargoes, 
and get the neceffary repairs at the fmall ifland 
of Ornuft, which is only at two leagues diftance, 
and where docks and magazines are formed. 
Sixty years ago thefe veffels came up the river 
which empties itfelf into the fea, after having 
fertilized the lands and refrefhed the city. It is 
no longer acceflible to any thing but boats, fince 
a bank of mud has been formed at its mouth, 
which becomes every day more difficult to be got 
over. This is faid to be the confequence of the' 
praftice adopted by all rich men, of turning the 
current of the river, in order that they may fur- 
round their country houfes with water. Whatever 
may be the caufe of this misfortune, it is necef- 
fary to employ the moft efFeftual means to remedy 
it; The importance of Batavia renders it well 
worth while to pay a ferious attention to every 
thing that may contribute to the improvement .and 
utility of its road j for it is the moft confiderable 
place in India. 

All tlie veffels fent out by the company from 
Europe to Afia touch at Batavia; except thofe 
which go direftly to Ceylon, to Qengal, and to 
China. They are laden in return with the pro7 
duftions and merchandife fupplied by Java ; and 
with all tliofe that have been brought there from the 

different 
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different faftories and markets, fcattered through-, book 
out thefe rich coafts, or over thefe immenfe^ feas. 
Xhe Dutch fettlements in the Eaft are places 
v^hich, on account of their fituation, their provi- 
sions, and their wants, keep up the moft brifk 
and conftant intercourfe with Batavia. Befide 
the fhips fent by government, there are many 
private veffels that arrive there. But thefe muft 
be flirniftied with pafs-ports. Any of therti that 
ihould negle<5t this precaution, which was con- 
trived to prevent fraudulent trade, would be 
feized by the floops that are continually cruifing 
in thefe latitudes. When they arrive at the place 
of their deftination they deliver to the company 
thofe articles of lading which it has referved the 
exclufive trade of to itfelf, and difpofe of the reft 
to whom they choofe. The flave-trade conftitutes 
one of the principal branches of the free com- 
merce j it confifts annually of fix thoufand of both 
fexes. It is from this bafe and wretched fet of wo- 
men that the Chinefe chufe their wives, whom they 
are not permitted to bring along with them, nor to 
fend for from their country. 

To thefe articles of importation may be added 
thofe brought by a dozen of Chinefe junks from 
Emoy, Limpo, and Canton; with about two 
thoufand Chinefe on board, who come every 
year to Jav^ in hopes of acquiring riches. 
The tea, the china, the raw filks, and. the filk 
fluffs and cottons they bring there may amount 
to three millions of livres *• Tin and pepper are 

• 125,000!. 
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given them in exchange, but clandeftinely, ^ be- 
caufe private perfons are prohibited from trading 
in thefe articles. They alfo receive tripam, ga- 
thered on the borders of the fea at the Moluccas -, 
as likewife Iharks fins and flags pizzles : the 
virtues of which, whether real or imaginary, 
are unknown in our countries. Another article 
they get in exchange is thofe birds nefts fo 
much celebrated all over the Eaft, which are 
found in feveral places, and chiefly on the coafts 
of Cochin-China. Thefe nefl:s are of an oval 
Ihape, an inch high, three inches round, and 
weigh half an ounce. They are formed by a 
Ipecies of the fwallow ; its head, bread, and 
wings are of a fine blue, and its body milk 
white. Thefe birds make their nefts of the fpawn 
of fifh, or of a glutinous froth which the agitation 
of the fea leaves upon the rocks, to which they 
are fattened at the bottom and on the fide. The 
tafte of them is naturally infipid j but as they arc 
thought to increafe the paflion for women, which 
prevails univerfally in thefe regions, ait has en- 
deavoured, and perhaps with fuccefe, to render 
them agreeable to the palate by varieties of fea- 
foning. 

Beside thefe productions, the Chinefe at Ba- 
tavia receive alfo fome ready money. This fum 
is always increafed by the remittances which their 
fellow-citizens fettled at Java fend to the fami- 
lies they have a regard for, and by the wealth, 
ftill more confiderable, which fooner or later is 
amaffed by thofe, who, fatisfied with the fortune 

they 
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thqr have made, return to their own country, of ^ o o it 
which they feldom lofe fight, - ^^ ^ 

The Spaniards from the Philippine iflands alfo 
frequent Batavia. Formerly they bought linens 
there. They take nothing at prefent from thence 
but cinnamon for their home confumptiori, and 
for the purpofe of fupplying part of Mexico, 
They pay for this important article with gold, 
which is one of the produdtions of thefe fame 
iflands, and with the cochineal and piaftrcs 
brought from Acapulco. 

The French feldom go to Batavia in peace 
time; although the want of fubfiftence has often 
induced them to go there in the courfe of the two 
laft wars. They will be (ctin there lefs frequently, 
when the ifle of France and Madagafcar Ihall 
have been put into a condition to fupply their 
fleets and armies. 

Some of the Englifti veflels, which go direftly 
from Europe to China, caft anchor in this road^ 
in order to fell hardware, arms, wines, oils, and 
other lefs important articles/ which all of then* 
belong to the fhips crews. F'ormerly, the Eng- 
lilh, who are employed in trading from one part 
of India to another, were alfo fometimes feen to 
arrive there. The number of thefe is increafed, 
fince their equipments have been multiplied ; and 
their trade is become nhore confiderable. The 
articles they fell are trifling, but the purchafes 
they make are confiderable. Their lading con- 
fifts chiefly of large quantities of arrack, an 
^xquifite kind of liquor, madte with rice, melafles, 

and 
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and cocoa tree wine, which after being fermented 
together, are diftilled. 

All the provifions, and all the merchandife 
that come into, or go out of Batavia, pay five 
per centi and thefe cuftoms are farmed at one 
million nine hundred thoufand eight hundred 
livres *. This fum would be more confiderable, 
if the articles which belong to the company, or 
which are defigned for them, were fubjeft to the 
taxes; if the chief agents of this powerful body 
did not moft commonly elude the payments; and 
if frauds were lefs frequent among all ranks of 
people. There is one branch of the revenue 
which cannot but aftonifh us ; it is that arifing 
from games of chance. The Chinefe pay an- 
nuaDy three hundred and eighty-four thoufand 
livres j- for the privilege of opening them to the 
public. Multitudes of perfons refort to them 
from all quarters^ with that degree of eagernefs fo 
ordinary in burning climktes, where the paflions 
know no reftraint. There it is, that the greatefl: 
part of men at their own difpofal go to bury 
their fortunes, and that all flaves go to fquander 
what they have been able to purloin from the 
vigilance of their matters. There are ftill other 
taxes in this capital of the Dutch Eaft Indies, but 
yet they are not fufficient to cover the expences 
of this ftaple, which amount almoft regularly to 
fix millions, fix hundred thoufand livres J. 
The man* The council which prcfidcs over all the fetde- 
"uarngX" ipcnts formed by the company, is refident. at; 
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Batavia. It is compofed of the governor of the book 
Dutch Indies, of a direftor-general, or five 
judges, and of a fmall number of afliftants, who 
have no votes, and only fupply the place of the 
deceafed judges till their fucceffors are ap- 
pointed. 

The power of nomination to thefe offices is 
vefted in the direftion at home. They are open 
to all who have money, and to all who are related 
to, or protefted by the governor-general. Upon 
his death, the direftor, and the judges, provi- 
fionally appoint a fuccefTor, who feldom fails to 
be confirmed in his appointment. If he were 
not, he would ho more be admitted into the 
council; but would enjoy all the honours attached 
to the poft he had filled during a temporary va- 
C2wcy. 
, The governor-general reports to the council 
the ftate of affairs in the ifland of Java: and each 
judge, that of the province intruded to his care. 
The direftor has the infpeftion of the cheft and 
magazines at Batavia, which lupply the reft of 
the fettlements. All purchafes and fales are di- 
rcfted by him. His fignature is indiipenfably 
necefTary in all commercial tranfaftions. 

Though all points ought to be decided in the 
council by a majority of votes, yet the will of the 
governor- general is feldom contradicted. This 
influence is owen to the deference paid him by 
thofe members who are indebted to him for their 
elevation, and to the neceffity the others are under 
of courting his favour, in order that they may 
make their fortunes more rapidly. If on any 
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BOOK occafion he (hould meet with an opporition too 
repugnant to his views, he would be at liberty to 
purfuc "his own meafures, by taking the refponfi- 
hility of them upon himfelf. 

The governor-general, like all the reft of the 
officers, is appointed only for five years, but ufual-* 
ly holds his place during life. There have for- 
merly been inftances of gpvemors-general who 
have retired fix)m bufinefs, tp pafs their days in 
tranquillity at Batavia; but the ill-treatment ex- 
perienced from their fucceObrs, has, of late years, 
determined them to remain in their poft till death. 
For a long time they appeared in great ilate, but 
this parade was laid afide by the Governor-gene- 
ral ImhoflF, as ufelefs and troublefome. Though 
all orders of men may alpire to this dignity, none 
of the army, and but few of the gown, have been 
known to obtain it. It is almoft always filled by 
merchants, becaufe the Ipirit of the company is 
entirely commercial. Thofe who are born in In- 
dia have feldom fufficient addrefs or abilities to 
procure it. The prefent prefident, however, ha$ 
never been in Europe. 

The appointments of this principal officer are 
but trifling ; he has no more than two thoufand 
two hundred livres * a month, and liibfiftence 
equal to his pay. The greateft part of his income 
arifes from the liberty allowed him, of taking as 
much as he thinks proper from the magazines at the 
current price, and fi*om that he aflumes the liberty 
of trading to any extent he judges convenienti The 
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income of the judges is likewife very confiderable, B o^o k 
though the company allows them only four hun- 
dred and forty livres * a month, and goods to the 
fame amount. 

The council meets but twice a week, unlels 
when fome extracMxlinary events require a more 
ftriiSt attendance. They appoint to all civil and 
military employments in India, except thofe of the 
writer and ferjeant, which they thought might 
be left, without inconvenience, at the dilpofal of 
the governors of the relpeftive fcttlements. On 
his advancement to any poft, every man is obliged 
to take an oath, that he has neither promifed, nor 
given any thing to obtain his employment. This 
cuftom, which is very ancient, familiarifes people 
with falfe oaths, and proves no bar to corruption. 
Whoever confiders the number of abfurd and ri- 
diculous oaths neceffary to be taken at prefent in 
moft countries,, on being admitted into any fociety 
or profeffion whatever, will be lefs furprifed to 
find prevarication ftill prevailing, where perjury 
has led the way. 

While good faith reigned upon the earth, a 
fimple promife was fufficient to infure confidence. 
Oaths owe their origin to' perfidy. Mafi was not 
required to call upon the God that heard him to 
witnel's his veracity, till he deferved no longer tq 
be believed. Magiftrates and fovereigns, to what 
do your regulations tend ? You either oblige the 
man of probity to lift up his hand, and call Hea- 
ven to witnefs, which with him is a requifition as 

* i8l. 6s. 8d. 
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K injurious as it is ufelqfs ; or you compel an oath 
from the mouth of a reprobate. Of what value 
can the oath of fuch a man appear to you ? If the x 
oath be contrary to his own fecurity, it is abfurd. 
If it be confonant with his intereft, it is fuper- 
fluous. Does it argue a knowledge of the human 
heart, to give the debtor his choice between his 
ruin, and a fallhood; or the criminal his optioa 
between death and perjury ? The man whom mo- 
tives of revenge, intereft, or wickednefs have de- 
termined to give a falfe teftimony, will he be de- 
terred by the fear of committing one crime more ? 
Is he not apprifed before he is brought up to the 
tribunal of juftice, that this formality will be re- 
quired of him ? And has he not from the bottom 
' bf his heart defpifed it, before he complied with 
it ? Is it not a fpecies of impiety to introduce the 
name of God in our wretched difputes ? Is it not a 
Angular mode of making Heaven, as it were, 
an accomplice in the guilt, to fufFer that Heaven 
to be called upon, which has never contradifted, 
nor will ever contradift the oath ? How intrepid, 
therefore, muft not the falfe witnefs become, 
when he has with impunity called down the divine 
vengeance upon. his head, without the fear of being 
convifted ? Oaths feem to be lb much debafed and 
proftituted by their frequency, that falfe witnefles 
are grown as common as robbers. 

All connexions of commerce, not excepting 
thofe with the Cape of Good Hope, are made by 
the council, and the refult of them always fails 
under their cognizance. Even the fhips that fail 
direftly from Bengal and Ceylon, only carry to 

Europe 
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Europe the invoices of their cargoes. Their ac- ^ o o ic 
compts, as well as all others, are fent to Batavia, 
where a general regifter is kept of all affairs. 

The council of India is not a feparate body, 
nor is it independent. It afts in fubordination to 
the direftion eftablifhed in the United Provinces. 
Though this be, in the ftrifteft fenfe of the word, 
a dire<5lion, the care of difpofing of the merchan- 
dife twice a year is divided between fix channbers 
concerned in this commerce. Their bufinefs is 
more or lefs, according to the funds that belong 
to them. 

The general affembly, which has the condu6t 
of the bufinefs of the company, is compofed of 
the direftors of all the chambers. Amfl:erdam 
nominates eight; Zealand,^ four; each of the 
other chambers, one; and the fl:ate but one. 
Hence we fee that Amfterdam, having half the 
number of voices, has only one to gain to 
enable it to turn the fcale in all the deliberations, 
where every queftion is decided by a majority of 
votes. 

This body, which is compofed of feventeen 
perfons, meets twice or thrice a year, during fix 
years at Amfterdam, and two at Middleburg. 
The other chambers are too inconfiderable to en- 
joy this prerogative. Some myfterious-minded* 
men, towards the middle of the laft century, ima- 
gined, that profound fecrecy might infure greater 
fuccefs to their tranfadtions ; and four or five of 
the moft enlightened, or moft powerful men 
among the deputies were accordingly chofen, and 
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BOOK invefted with authority tQ regulate all affairs of 
importance, without the confent of their col- 
leagues, and without being ^obliged even to aflc 
their opinion. 

Notwithstanding the faults which it is eafy to 
perceive in thefe Angular inftitutions, the com- 
pany rofe to a very brilliant ftate of prolperity. 
Let us endeavour to inveftigate the caufes of this 
political phasnomenon. 

The early fucceffes of the company were owen 
to their having the good fortune^^ in lefs than half 
a century, to take more than three hundred Por- 
tuguefe veffels; fome of which were bound for 
Europe, and others for the different lea-ports in 
India, and were laden with the fpoils of Alia. This 
wealth, which the captors had the hpnefty to leave 
untouched, brought to the company immenfe 
returns, or ferved to procure them. Thus the 
fales became very confiderable, although the ex- 
ports were very moderate. 

The decline of the maritime power of the Por- 
tuguefe encouraged the Dutch to attack the fet- 
tlements belonging to that nation, and greatly 
facilitated the conqueflr of them. They found 
the forts ftrongly built, defended by a numerous 
artillery, and provided- with every thing that gp- 
vernment and the rich individuals of a vidorious 
nation might naturally be fuppofed to have col- 
lected together for their protection. To form a 
juft idea of this advantage, we need only confider 
v/hat it has coft other nations to obtain permiffion 
to fix in an advantageous fituation, to build houfes, 
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magazines, and forts ; and to procure ' all the con- ® ^ ^ ^ 
Veniences neceflary for their fecurity, or their 
commerce. 

When the company found themfelves in poffcf- 
fion of fo many rich and well eftabliflied fettlc- 
ments, they did not fuffer themfelves to be fe- 
duced by a gralping fpirit of ambition. They were 
delirous of extending their commerce, not their 
conquefts; and can fcarce be accufed of any a6ts 
of injuftice, except fuch as feemed neceffary to fe- 
cure their power. The Eaft was no longer a fcene 
of bloodfhcd, as it had been at the time when the 
defire of diftinguifliing themfelves by martial ex- • 
ploits, and the rage of making profelytes, gave 
the Portuguefe a menacing air wherever they ap- 
peared in India. 

The Dutch feemed to have arrived rather to 
revenge, and refcue the natives of the country, 
than to enflave them. They maintained no wars 
with them, but fuch as were neceflary to procure 
' fettlements upon their coafts, and to oblige them 
to enter into treaties of commerce. It is true, 
thefe people received no advantage from them, 
and were deprived of a great part of their liberty ; 
but in orfier refpefts^ their new mailers, rather lefs 
barbarous than the conquerors they had dilpoflefled, 
left the Indians at liberty to govern themfelves, 
and did not compel them to change their laws, 
their manners, or their religion. 

By their manner of polling and dillributing 
their forces, they contrived to keep the people in 
awe, whom they had at firll conciliated by their 
behaviour. If we except Cochin and Malacca, 
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they had nothing upon the continent but fafbories 
and fniall fbrts^ The iflanda of Java and Ceylon 
contained their troops and niagazines; and from 
thence tkeir ihips maintained their authority, and 
protefted their trade throughout India. 

This commerce was become very confiderable 
fince the deftruftion of the Portuguefe power had 
thrown the Ipice trade into their hands. Al- 
though the chief confumption of the fpiccs was in 
Europe, the fortunate pofleflbrs of this branch of 
commerce did not fail to fell a confiderable part 
of them in the Indies, though at a lower price. 
They found an annual vent there for ten thou- 
land pounds weight of mace, one hundred thou- 
iand pounds of nutmegs, one hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds of cloves, two hundred thou- 
fand pounds of cinnamon^ and three or four mil- 
lions weight of pepper. Theie, however, were 
in general ipices of an inferior quality, which 
would not have been fold in our countries. 

The care of exporting and diilributing the 
(pices, aflfifled the Dutch in appropriating to them- 
felves feveral other branches of commerce. In 
procefs of time they became mafters of the coaft- 
ing trade of Afia, as they were already of that of 
Europe. This navigatibn employed a great num- 
ber of fhips and failors, who, without caufing any 
expence to the company, contributed to its fecu- 
rity. 

By virtue of thefe fuperior advantages, they 
were enabled, for a long time, to prevent the at- 
tempts of other nations to interfere in the Indian 
trade, or to make them abortive. The produce of 

this 
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this rich country came to the Europeans through book 
the hands of the Dutch ; who never experienced 
thofe reftraints ifrbm their country^ which have in 
latter tinnes been impofed every where elfe^ The 
govermiienti convinced that the proceedings of 
other nations neither ought, nor could be a rule 
to direct their conduft, always gave the company 
leave to dilpofe of their merdhandife at the capital 
freely, and without refer ve. At the time this fo- 
Ciety Was inftitutedj the United Provinces had 
neither any manlifadhircs nor triide materials to 
work upon. It was thefrfore no inconvenience, 
but rather a point of great policy, to allow, and 
even encourage, the citizens to Wear linens and 
ftufFs imported from India. The various manu- 
fadtures which were introduced into the republic, 
in ccmfequence of the repeal of the edift of Nantz, 
might have induced them to lay afidc the thoughts 
of purchafing thetr clothing from fortmdte a coun^ 
try; but the'fonanefe that prevailed in Europe at 
that time for French fafliions, had given fix advan- 
tageous an opening for the riianufaftures of the 
refugees, that they had not the leaft idea of de- 
parting from the anttent dianneL Since the high 
price of labour, the neceffary confequence of a re- 
dundancy of money, has leficned the manufac- 
tures, 'and obliged the nation to trade upon a 
frugal plan, Indian ftufFs have had a greater run 
than ever. It was thought that fewer inconveni- 
ences would arile from enriching the Indians 
than the Englifh or French, whofe profperity 
would not fail to haften the ruin of a flate, the 
opulence of which is only fupportcd by the blind- 
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BOOK, nefe, the difputes, or the indolence of other 
<-.-y— -^ powers. 

Decline of This difpofition of thuigs had carried the fbr- 
the com. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ conipany to a degree, from which it 



has at length fallen off. This truth will be made 
apparent by entering into a detail of fome fafts. 

The firft funds of this commercial allbciatioa 
did not amount to more than 14,21 1,648- livrcs *, 
Of thi§ fund, 8,084,813 f were furnilhed by 
Amfterdam; 2.3934,540 livres eight fols J by 
Zealand J 1,180,905 livres § by Enchuyfen; 
1,034,000 II by Delft; 587,109 livres twelve 
fols ** by Horni and the remaining 390,280 
livres f j* by Rotterdam. 

This capital, which has never been increafcd, 
and which, fmce its eftabliihment to the ift of 
January 1778, has yielded, (wie year with another, 
twenty-one and one-fevcnteenth per cent, was 
divided into fuma of 6,600 livres :};J, which were 
called fhares. Their number amounted to two 
thoufand one hundred and fifty-three. They 
were fold for ready money, or upon credit, as all 
merchandife is. The form* required in tranfaft- 
ing this bufinefs was only to fubftitute the name 
of the buyer, inftead of that of the feller, upon 
the books of the company, , and in this confifted 
the fole claim the proprietors had. Avarice and 
the fpirit of calculation have fuggefted another 
mode of being concerned in this traffic. Perfons 

*592»i52l- t 33^*867 1. 48. 2d. J 122,272!. los. 4d. 
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'who had no fhares to fell, and others who had no ^ ^^^ ^ 
intention to buy, engaged themfelves reciprocally; 
the former, to furnifli a certain number of fhares, 
and th« latter, to take them at a ftated price, and 
on a given day. The price they bore at that pe- 
riod determined the fate of thefe gamefters. The 
perfon who had loft, paid the difference in money, 
md thus ended the negotiation. 

The defire of gain, and the fear of lofing in 
thefe bold fpeculations, generally excited an extra- 
ordinary degree of agitation in the minds of the 
perfbns concerned. Good or bad news was in- 
vented ; the credit of this intelligence was alter- 
nately lefTened or confirmed; and attempts were 
made to difcover the myfterjes of courts, and to 
bribe minifters. Public tranquillity was fo fre- 
quently difturbed by the collifion of thefe oppofite 
interefts, that the government thought it neceffary 
to take fome fteps to prevent the exccfs of this 
ftock-jobbing. It was declared, that every fale 
of fhares fhould be deemed void, unlefs it could 
be proved by the books, that the feller, at the 
time of making the bargain, was really pofTefTed 
of that property. Men of. honour did not think 
themfelves difpenfed from their engagements by 
this lawi but it produced the intended efFeft of 
making thefe tranfaftions lefs frequent. 

In fuccefsful times, thefe fhares rofe to an al- 
moft incredible price, as far as to eight times their 
original value; but they have fucceffively fallen 
off. At the period we are now writing, they do 
not gain more than about three hundred and fixty 
per cent. This is even a higher price than they 
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B 0^0 K will fell for any where except in Holland^ where 
the people have ufed- thennfejves to be fatisfied 
with an inter^ft of two ^d three-fourths per 
cent. 

At the end of the year 175 1, the capital of the 
company, after the payment of the debts, did 
not exceed 62,480,000 Uvres*. Of this fum 
even, there was not, in money, good bills, and 
merchandiie, both in the magazines or upon 
the feas of Europe and India, a/iy more than 
38,060,000 liyres f. The reiriainder confided of 
doubtful or defperate debts, of arms, provifiops, 
artillery, military ftores, cattle, flaves, and fome 
other eflfeds which were not objefts of commerce, 

At the fame period, the annual profits arofe to 
27,940,000 liyres J. But in order to gain this 
return, it was neceffarjr to lay out 203^460,000 §; 
fo that the net profit was 7,480,000 livres ||, to 
anfwer the dividend, and to fupply the expences 
of war, or the lofles from fire, Ihipwreck, and the 
other various calamities which human prudence 
can neithei* forefee nor prevent. 

This fituation appeared fo Very alarming to 
Mofiel, the ableft pf the chiefs that ever governed 
the Dutch fettlements in the Eaft Indies, that he 
confidered the company as an exhaufted body to 
be fupported only by cordials : it was, as he ex- 
preffed himfelf, a leaky veffel, that is kept fi"om 
foundering only by the pump. 

• 
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Notwithstanding all the endeavours wc have ^Z^,.^'^ 
made, it has been impoffible to obtain a ftate of 
atcounts pofterior to the one we have juft given. 
What are then the people interefted jn thefe con- 
cerns to think of the obftinacy with which they 
are left in ignorance of their fituation ? They 
muft conclude either that th^ir affairs are in the 
utmoft confofion i that the perfons to whom they 
have intrufted the adminiftration of them, are 
diflioneft men, whofe conftant delign js to order 
and dilpofe of every thing at pleafure, and to pil- 
lage, without fubjefting themfelves to any kind of 
reclamation; or who create .fufpicions of mal- 
verfation, merely for the purpofe of fecuring^ 
themfelves from the iniputation of ignorance. 
They muft naturally fay to themfelves, we are in 
' the hands of unflcilfu} men, or of knaves, and of 
thefe two fuppofitions, whichever they may adopts 
the effeft will be the fame. The ftock-holders 
will be miftruftful, the Ihares will be depreciated, 
and the company will fall. to ruin» When we 
confider with a little attention this myfteripus kind 
of conduft, we fhall find it difficult ro determine 
upon which we are mdft to lay the blame, upon 
die indolence of the proprietors, who haye a right 
to demand an account from perfons, who in faft 
are no more than their agents, and who certainly 
will not be involved in their ruin ; or upon the 
tyrannical jnfolence of thefe reprefeiitatives, to 
whom their fellow-citizens have intrufted their 
fortune, which they make ufe of as if it were their 
owns of, laftly, upon the perfidious connivance 
of the rulers of the ftate^j who dare not, or can- 
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® ^ J^ ^ not, or will not interpofe their authority in a 
c nm^^i^i matter of fo great importance. However this 
may be, the fecrecy to which the company 
binds its agents by oath, does not prevent it 
from being apparent, that its fitiiation is be- 
coming every day more deplorable. The com- 
pany has itfclf been obliged to comrhunicate its; 
diftrcfs to other nations^ .by continuing conftandy 
to diminilh i^s dividends. Let us now endeavour 
to inveftigate the true caufes of this mebncholy 
truth. 
Reafooi of TiiE firft of thefc was the multitude of little wars 

the dccHoe -' r ,^ % i« -i 

of the com- they were fuccemyely engaged m without mter- 
^*"'* miflion. Scarce had the inhabitants of the Mo- 
luccas recovered from the aftonifhment intQ 
which ' they had beeh thrown by the viftories 
gained by the'Dytch over a people whom they 
looked upon as invincible, than they grew impa- 
tient of the yoke. The cpmpfiny, dreading the 
confequences of this difcontent, attacked the king 
of Ter^ate, to oblige him to confent to the ex- 
tirpation of the flove-tree every where except in 
Amboyna. The iflanders in Band^ were utterly 
exterrninated, becaufe they refufed to become 
flaves. Macaffar, defirous of fupporting their 
pretenfions, kept a cohfiderable force, at bay for a 
long time. The lofs of Formofa brought on the 
ruin of the faftories of Tonkin and Siam, The 
company were obliged to have recourfe to arms 
to fupport the exclufive trade of Sumatra. Ma- 
lacca was befieged, its territory ravaged, and its 
navigation interrupted by pirates. Negapataq 
wa^ twice attacked; Cochin was employed in re- 
filling the attempts af the kings of Calicut, and 
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Trayancor. Ceylpri has been a fcene of perpe-r * ^ ^ '^ 
tual difturbances, which are as frequent and fldll 
more violent at Java, where peace <;an never con- 
tinue ' long, unlefs the company will give a rea- 
fonable price for the commodities they require. 
All thefe war^ have proved ruinous, more ruinous 
indeed than they ought to have been, becaufe thofe 
who had the management of them only fought pp-r 
portunities of enriching themfelves. 

These notorious diffentions have in many places 
been followed by odious oppreffions, which have 
Ijeenpraftifed at Japan, China, Cambodia, Aracan, 
on the banks of the Ganges,' at Achem, Coroman- 
del, Surat ; in Perfia, at Baflbra, Mocho, and other 
places. Moft of the countries in India are filled 
with tyrants, who prefer piracy to commerce, and 
' who acknowledge no right but that of force, and 
think that whatever is prafticable is juft. 

The profits accruing to the company from the 
places where their trade met with no interruption 
for a long time, counterbalanced the lofles they 
fuftained in others by tyranny or anarchy; but 
other European nations deprived them of this in- 
demnification. This competition obliged them 
to buy dearer- and to fell cheapef. Their natural 
advantages might perhaps have enabled them to 
fupport this misfortune, if their rivals had not 
determined to thtow the trade carried on from 
India to India into the hanc|§ of private mer- 
chants. By this expreflion we are to underftand 
the operations neceflary to tranfport the nri^rchan-^ 
dife of one country in Afia to another 5 fro^n 
^hina, Bengal, and Surat, for inftance, . to the. 
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B 00 ic PhillippineS) Pcrfia, and Arabia. It was by means 
of this circulation, and by a multiplicity of ex- 
changes, that the Dutch obtained for nothing, or 
for a. trifle, the rich cargoes they brought to Eu- 
rope, The aftivity, ceconomy and ikill of the 
free merchants drove the company from all the fea- 
ports where no partiality was (hewn. 

This revolution, which fo clearly pointed out 
to them what fteps they had to take, did not even 
let them right with reipe£b to a megfure that was 
deftruftive to trade. They had been accufbomed 
to carry all their Indian and Europe^ merchan- 
dife to Batavia, from whence it was diftributed 
among the diflTerent fadories where it might be 
fold to advantage. This cuftom occafloned ex-^ 
pence and lofs of time, the inconveniences pf 
which were not perceived while their profits were 
fo enormous. When other nations carried on z> 
direft trade, it became indiipenfably neceflary tp 
reliiiquifh a fyftem, not only bad in itfelf, but in- 
compatible with cjrcumftances. The dominion 
of cuilom, however, ftiil prevails ; and it was 
faid to be owen to the company '3 apprehenfipns 
that their fervants would make an improper ufe 
of any innovation, that they did not adopt a mea- 
fure, the nec^flity pf which was fo fqlly demon*- 
ftrated. 

This was probably nothing more than a pre- 
text which ferved to conceal mbtives of private 
intereft. The frauds of the agents were more 
^an winked at. The firft of them employed' had' 
for the moll part- been exa6t in their conduft. 
They had beep vnder the diredion of admirals, 

who 
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who vifited a^ the faftoiies who were invefted,® 
with abfohite powers in India, arrf, at the conclu- 
fion of every voyajge, gave an account in Europe 
of their adminiftration. In proportion as the go- 
vernment became a fedentarjr one, the agents, 
who were not fo ftridly watched, grew more re- 
mife. They abandoned themfelves to that effe- 
minacy, a habit of which is fo eafily contradted 
in hot countries. It became neceffary to increafe 
the number of thefe agents : and no one made a 
capital point of correfting an abufe, which g^ve 
the people in power an opportunity of providing for 
all their dependents j who went to Afia with a yiew 
of ipaking a confiderable fortune in a (hort time. 
Being prohibited fromi' trading, their appoint- 
ments not being fufficient to maintain them, and 
all honeft ways of enriching themfelves being Ihut 
agzdnft them, they had recourfe to mal-praftices. 
The company were cheated in all their affairs by 
faftors who had no intereft in their prolperity, 
Thefe diforders grew to fuch a height, that it was 
propofed to allow a premium of five per cent, 
upon all commodities fold or bought, which was 
to be divided among all the fervants of the com- 
pany according to their ranks. Upon thefe terms 
they were obliged to take an oath that their account 
wasjuft. This arrangement Jafted but five years ; 
it being found that corruption prevailed as much 
as ever : the premium and the oath were then abo- 
lifhed; and from this period the agents demand 
any confideration for their trouble that their avarice 
didates. 

The 
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B 0^0 K The contagion, which at firft infeftcd the lower 
faftories, gradually reached the principal fettle- 
mcnts, and at laft Batavia itfelf. So great a fim- 
plicity of manners prevailed there at firft, that the 
mcnib^rs of the government ufually dreffed like 
-common failors, and never wore decent cloaths 
but in their council-chamber. This modefty was 
accompanied with fo diftinguifhed a probity, that 
before the year 1650 not one remarkable fortune 
had been made j but this unheard-of prodigy of 
virtue could not be of long duration. Warlike 
republics have been feen to. conquer and make ac^ 
quifitions for their country, and to fill the public 
treafury with the fpoils of kingdoms, But we 
fhall never fee the citizens of a commercial republic 
amafs riches for a particular body in -the ftate, 
from which they derive neither glory nor profit. 
The aufterity of republican principles muft of 
courfe give way to the example given by thq 
people of the Eaft, This relaxation of manners 
was more fenfibly perceived in the capital of the 
colony, where, the articles of luxury that came 
from all parts, and the air of magnificence it wa& 
thought neceflary to throw round the adminiftra- 
tion, introduced a tafte for Ihew. This tafte occa- 
fioned a corruption of manners -, and this corrup- 
tion of manners made all methods of getting mo- 
ney alike indifferent. Even the appearance of 
decency was fo far difregarded, that a governor- 
general finding himfelf convifted of plundering the 
finances without the leaft kind of reftraint, made 
no fcruple of juftifying his condu£t by producing a^ 
^arte blanche figned by the company. 
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How was it poffible to have fettled a remedy ^ ^^^^ ^ 
againft thia condud of the governors, when their 
depravation could not have been forefeen in the 
infancy of the republic, where a purity of man- 
. ners and frugality prevailed ? In thefe fettle- 
ments of the Dutch the laws had been made 
for virtuous mens other manners I'equired other 
laws. 

• » 

These diforders might have been repreffed in 
their firft beginnings, if they had not naturally 
made the fame progrefs in Europe as in Afia. 
But as a river that overflows its banks coUefts 
^ more mud than water in its paflTage, fo the vices 
which riches bring along with them increafe falter 
than riches themfelves. The poft of direftbr, 
which was at firft allotted to able merchants, was 
at length vefted in great families, in which it was 
perpetuated, together with the magiftracies, by 
virttie of which it had been firft procured. Thefe 
families, engaged in political views, or in the 
fcrvice of adminiftration, confidered thefe pofls 
which they had extorted from the company, only 
in the light of a confiderable income, or an eafy 
provifion for their relations; fome of them even 
as opportunities of making a bad ufe of their cre- 
dit. ; The bufinefs of receiving accounts, hearing 
debates, and carrying on the moft important 
tranfadions of the company, was left to a fecre- 
tary, who, under the more plaufible title of advo- 
cate, became the fole manager of all the affairs. 
The governors, who met but twice a-year, in 
Ipring and autumn, at the arrival and departure 
of the fleet, forgot the habit and track of all 

• bufinefs 
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to o o K bufinds which requires a confbnc attention. They 
>i ,J f were obliged to repofe an entire confidence in a per- 
fon appointed by the date to make extrads from all 
die difpatches that arrived from India> and to draw 
up the form of the aniwers that were to be returned^ 
This guide> who was ibmetimes incapable^ often 
bribed) and alwajrs fufpiciousj either du-ew thofe 
whom he condufted mto .a precipice, or fufffered 
them to fall into it. 

,The fpirit of commerce arifes from interefl^ airi 
intereft always occafions difputes. Each chamber 
would have docks> arfenals^ and magazines of its 
own for the Ihips it was to fit out. Offices were 
multipliedi and frauds were encouraged by a con- 
du6l fb erroneous. 

It was a maxim in every department to furni^ 
goods, as it had a right to do, in proportion to 
the number of its ihips* Thefe goods were not 
equally proper for the places for -which they were 
deflined, and were either not fold at aU, or ibid to 
difadvantage. 

When circumilances called for extraordinary 
fupplies, a fpirit of puerile vanity, which is afraid 
of betraying its wcaknefs by confeiTing its wants, 
led them to avoid borrowing money in Holland, 
where they would have paid only an intereft of 
three per cent, and to have ret:eurfe to Batavia, 
where money was at fix, or npiore frequently to ^^ 
Bengal, or the coaft of Coromandel, where it was 
at nine per cent, and fometimes much higher. 
Abufes were multiplied on all fides. 

The ftates-general, whofe bufinefs it was to 
examine every foui* years into the ^ate of the 

company i 
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connipaQy; to fatisfy themfelves that they ke|)t book 
within die limits afl^gned by their g/cmt -, to fee ^^ J _f 
that jiiftice was adminiilered to the perfons con- • 
cerBed> and that the trade was carried on in a 
manner not prejudicial to the republic; ihould 
have put a ftop to thefe irregularities, and ou^t 
to have donp it. They did npt do their duty 
upon any occi^ioni nor at any tinie. There ne- 
ver was prefented to this aflembly any other 
than fo confufed a ftate of accounts, that perfons, 
the moft completely verfed in figures, would not 
have been able to clear up the chaos with the 
longeft and moft continued no£hirnal labours; 
notwithflianding which, with a kind of complai- 
fance, the motives of which we fhould fear to 
fearch into, thefe accounts were alw^^ys aiidited 
with unanimous approbation, without the lead 
delay, ^nd without the flighteft difcuflion of the 
particulars. • • ^ 

But we are weary of giving a detail of the 
fevefal irregularities that have corrupted the 
government of an affociation formerly fo flou- 
riflaing. The colours of this pidture are too 
gloomy. Let us examine what remedies it would 
be proper to apply to evils of fuch number and 
magnitude. 

Th^ firft thing neceflary is to be convinced Meafures 
that the government of the company is too com- toWt^'ea 
plicated even in Europe. A direftion vefted in Ifl'^biift!" 
fo many chambers, and in fuch a number of di- "'«°to^thc 
redors, muft be attended with infinite inconve- affairs, 
niences. It is impoffiblc that the fame.fpirit 
Ihould prevail throu^out the whole, and that the 

5 tranfac- 
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^ ^ /^ ^ tranfaftions fhould be carried on without receiv- 

A la 

ing a tinfture from the oppofite views of the per- 
fons who conduft them in different places, with 
independence and without harmony. Unity of 
dcfign, fo neceffary in the fine arts, is equally 
advantageous in bufihefs. In vain will it be ob- 
jfefted that it is the intereft of all deniocratic 
ftates to divide their wealth, and to make the 
fortunes of the citizens as equal as poflible. This 
maxim, in itfelf true, is not applicable to a re- 
public that has no territory, and maint^ns itfelf 
merely by its commerce. It will therefore be ex- 
pedient that every article bought or fold fhould fall 
under one general inlpeftion, and be brought into 
one port. The favings that would be made would 
be the Icaft advantage the company would receive 
from this alteration. 

From this place, which would be the centre of 
intelligence from all quarters, deputations might 
be fcnt to inquire into and corredt abufes in ' the 
remoteft parts of Afia. The conduft of the Dutch 
towards the Indian princes, from whom they 
have forcibly extorted an exclufive commerce, 
will be one of the firft objefts of confideration. 
They have for a long time behaved to them 
with an infolent pride; they have attempted to 
learn and to lay open the fccrets of their govern- 
ment; and to engage them in quarrels with their 
neighbours ; they have fomented divifions among 
their* fubjedls, and fliewn a diftruft mixed with 
animofity ; they have obliged them to make facri- 
fices which they never promifed; and deprived 
them of advantages fecured to them by the terms 

of 
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of capitulation. All th?fe intolerable ads of * ^^^ ^ 
tyranny occalion freqiient difturbances, which 
fbmetinnies end in hoftilities. To reftore har* 
mony> which is a taik that grows more neceffary. 
and more difficult every day, agents fliould be 
appointed, who with a ipirit of moderation ihould 
unite a knowledge of the interefts^ cuftoms, lan^ 
guage, religion, and manners of thele nations. 
At prefent, perhaps, the company may be un- 
prpvided with perfons of this ftamp ; but it con- 
cerns them to procure fuch. Perhaps too they, 
might find fuch among the fuperinteiyknts of their 
fadtories, which they have every reafoin to induce 
them to abandon. 

The difcerning part of the merchants of all na- 
tions unanimoufly agree, that the Dutch fettle- 
ments in India are too numerous : and that by 
leffening their number, they would greatly reduce 
their expences, without diminiihkig their com- 
merce. The company cannot poffibly be igno- 
rant of what is fo generally known. One would 
be apt to think they were induced to continue 
the fa&ories that were burdenfome, to prevent 
a fufpicion of their not being in a condition 
to maintain .them. But this weak confider- 
ation ihould fway them no longer.. All that 
defcrves their attention is to make a due diftinC'?. 
t)on between what it is convenient to part with, 
or advantageous to retain. They have before 
them a feries of fafts and experience, which muft 
prevent any ouftake in an arrangement of fuch im- 
portance. 

Vol. I. B b I» 
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^ ^11? ^ In the fubordinatc faftories^ which they may 
think proper to continue for the advantage of 
trade, they will demolifh all afelefs fortifications ; 
they will diflblvc the councils, cftablifhed firom 
motives of oftentation rather than neceflity ; and 
they will proportion the number of their fervants 
to the extent of their tranfaftions. Let the com- 
pany call to mind thofe happy times, when two or 
riirec faftors, chofen with judgment, fent oift car- 
goes infinitely more confiderable than any they have 
feceivcd fincc j when they raifed amazing profits 
upon their goods, which in procefs of time have 
been diverted into the pockets of their numerous 
agents j and then they will not hcfitate a moment 
to return to their old maxims, and to prefer a 
fimplicity which made them rich, to an empty pa- 
rade that ruins th^m. 

• The reformation will be attended with greater 
difficulties in the more important colonies. The 
company's agents there are a more numerous, 
reputftbl^, and in proportion a more opulent body, 
sind confequently lefs difpofed to fubmit to any 
ftgulations. It is, however, neceflary to reduce 
diem to order, fince the abufes they have either 
introduced or winked at, muft fooner or later in- 
evitably occafion the total ruin of the interefts over 
which they prcfide. The malverfations that pre- 
wil in the manufactures, magazines, docks, and 
arfenals at Batavia, and the other large fettlements, 
arc fcarcely to be paralleled. 

These arrangements would lead to others ftill 
more ' confiderable. At their firft rife the com- 
pany 
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pany eftablifhed fixed and precife rules, which ® ^^^ ^ 
were not to be departed from on any pretence 
or on any occafion whatfoever. Their fervants 
were mere machines, the fmalleft movements of 
which they had wound up before-hand. They 
judged this abfolute and uniyerfal direftion ne- 
ceflary to correft what was amifs in the choice of 
their agents, who were moft of them drawn out 
of obfcurity, and had not the advantage of that 
careful education which would have enlarged 
their ideas. The company themfelves did not 
fuffer'the leaft variation in their own conduft, and 
to this invariable uniformity they attributed the 
fuccefs of their enterprizes. The frequent mif- 
fortunes which this fyftem occafioned did not 
prevail with them to lay it afide ; and they^ always 
adhered obftinately to their firft plan. It is 
ncceffary that they fhould adopt other maxims; 
and after having chofen their fadors with more 
caution, that they (hould leave to their (kill and 
exertions the management . of concerns at (o 
great a diftance, and fubjcft to perpetual ch^ges. 
Tired of maintaining a difadvantageous ftruggle 
with the free traders of other nations, they fhould 
refolve to leave the commerce, from one part of 
Jndia to another, to private perfons. This happy 
innovation would make their colonies richer and 
more powerful; and they would foon be filled 
with men of an enterprifing fpirit, who would 
diflFiife their moft plentiful and moft valuable pro- 
duftions ^ in all the markets. They themfelves 
would reap more advantage fronp the cuftoms 

B b 2 coUe&ed 
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B o o K collcfted in their faftories than they could pol^ 
fibl7 expe£): from the complicated> languid, and 
even unfrequeM commercial ag^reements tran£i£ted 
there. 

At the fame time, thofc too ruiw)us arma- 
ments for which the company are inceffantly 
cenllired will be difcontinucd. Soon after the 
commencement of the prefent century they 
adopted in their docks a defeftive mode of cori- 
Arufting fhips, which made tliem loie a great 
number of them, and fome very rich cargoes. 
Thefe fatal experiments brought them back to 
the pradtice generally received ; but from fomc 
improper motives they continued to employ in 
their voyages one-third more of veflcls than were 
aecei&ry. This inftance of corruption, which 
ought not to have been overlooked at any time, 
is become more particularly infupportabie, fincc 
the materiab employed in naval affairs have 
arifen lid a. very exorbitant |>ricef and fmcc it 
has loeeft neceffary to iiicreafe die- pay c^ die 
fiiitofs. 

' These refoliTiations would bring on an exten- 
#dfr df ft^ade 5 which, in propOTtioii to the man- 
R^ri and circtimfftances^ was formerly very con- 
flderable j but the progrefs of it was ftoppedy 
ioitwjthftanding the great increafe of cbnfumptioij 
in Europe, and the new markets opened with 
Africa tod America. It was even perceived to 
diecreafe, fince there was no augmentation erf" its 
produce, although the merchandifc was almoft 
doubled in value. At prefent the fales do not 
-' 'ID amount 
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amount to more than from forty to fifiy-fivc mil- * ^j^ ^ 
lions of livres * i a fum which they brought fixty ^ . —^ -.^ 
years ago, and even before that period. 

In theft colonies are found linens, tea, filks, 
cihina-war^, borax, tin, camphire, tutenague, 
ialtpetre, cotton, indigo, pepper, coffee, .fugar, 
woods for dying, and other articles more or lefe 
confiderable, -bought up in the different markets 
of Afia, or produced by the territory of the com- 
pany. Thefe produftions and mercantile arti- 
cles are alfo fornilhed by fuch of the Eurapean 
nations as have formed connections in India, 
There is fcarce any thing but cinnamon, cloves^ 
^ nutmeg, and mace, the confumption of which 
aixiounts annually to twelve millions of livres j-, 
the fale of which belongs exclufively to the 
Dutch, " 

Afte^ the improvements which we have ven- 
tured to propofe, order would be re-eftabli(hed 
for fome time : we fay for fomc time, becaufe 
4ev€ry colony, where authority and obedience to 
it are placed in two different countries widely 
diftant from each other, is an eftaWifhrnent de- 
fedbive in its firft inftitution. It is a machine^ 
the fprings of which are conftantly relaxing- or 
breaking, and which muft be perpetually re- 
paired. 

If it were even poffible that the. company MJsfortwie* 
could find an effedbual and lailing remedy againft t'hreaten the 

company. 

* From 4,666,6661. 13 s. 4d. 104,875,000]. 
+ 500,000!. 

B b 3 the 
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-B o o K the evils with which they have been tormented 
for fo long a time, they would not the lefs be 
threatened with the lofs of the exclufive privilege 
of the fpice-trade. 

It has long been fulpefted that thefe valuable 
produftions grew in unknown climates. An ob- 
fcure report has been fpread about from all quar*- 
ters, that the Malays, who were the only people 
that had an intercourfe with thefe countries, had 
brought cloves and nutmegs into feveral markets. 
This vague rumour has never been confirmed by 
certain fadts ; and, like all vulgar errors, it has at 
length fallen into negleft. 

In 1774 the Englilh navigator, Forreft, fet 

out from Balambangan, with a view of afcertain- 

ing whether the Ipices grew in New Guinea, as 

it had for a long time been aflerted. At a fmall 

diftance fr6m this favage country, in the ifland of 

Manafwary, he found a nutmeg^tree, the fruit of 

which differed only from that which has obtained 

fo much celebrity, in being of an oblong form. 

This enterprifing man plucked up a hundred ftems 

of this ufcful tree, and planted them in 1776, at 

Bunwoot, a fertile, wholefome, and inhabited 

ifland,' covered with the moft beautiflil trees, 

eighteen, miles only in circumference, and which 

Great Britain held from the liberality of the king of 

Mindanao. Here the nutmeg-tree is undoubtedly 

cultivated ; and probably the clove-tree likcwile^ 

fince it is certain that Forreft landed at feveral of 

the Moluccas. 

It. 
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It is a fadt generally known at prefent and ^ ^^ ^ 
afcertained, that in 177 1 and 1772 the French 
have Succeeded in obtaining from the Moluccas 
nutmeg and clove-trees, which they have trans- 
planted into th^ir own territories. If thefe plants, 
which have begun to yield f9me fruit, ihould one 
day furnifli a large quantity of thefe fpices, and 
of good quality, there will immediately be a re- 
volution in this important branch of commerce. 
It was in the power of France to have Ihared with 
die Dutch alone this fruitful fource of riches : the 
only thing required to fecure this advantage, 
would have been to have united in one central 
point, which might eafily have been guarded, 
all the acquifitions of this kind fha? had beeij 
made. But the government, whether from gene*- 
rofity or imprudence, has chofe/i that this cultir 
vation {houl4 be eftabjifhe4 in feveral of its 
poffeflions. A number of trees pjan^ed in fo many 
open places, will neceflarily b^ conveyed intp the 
colonies pf other nations i ai>d ;n a little time 
thefe prpduftipns, which for age§ paft have 
httn under the co;?troul of an odious monopoly, 
will bepome a common benefit tQ almoft all man- 
kind. Perhaps it may happen, that fcarce any 
other people will be depriyed of thefe valuable 
articles, except thqfe who have been the ancient 
pojQTeflbrs of them. The only iflands where thev 
have hitherto grown, have not, nor can they have 
any other kind of utility i the maintenance of 
them is extremely expenfive, and the climate 
deftrwdtive. ; What motivi^s can their matters 
* \ :: B b 4 Ifay? 
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B o o K .have to preferve cftablilhments which have loft all 
their advantages? They will confequently abandon 
them ; and thenw hat will become of an afibciatiotx 
which for fifty years paft has had no other refource 
.againft the treachery of its agents, the multiplicity 
of its faftories, and the defefts of its adminiftr^- 
tion ? 

Setting afide this conteft between trading in- 
tcrefts, the Dutch have rcafon to be apprehenfive 
<tf one of a more rapid and deftrudtive kind, AH 
circumftances, particularly their manner of con- 
xiufting their forces both by fea and land, conlpire 
to invitp their enemic3 to at;tack them. 

The company have a fleet of about a hundred 
ihips, from fix hundred to a tlioufand tons bur- 
then. Twenty-eight or thirty arc annually fent 
•out from Europe, and a fmaller number return^. 
Thofe that are not in a condition to return make 
voyages in India, where the feas, except thofe in • 
the neighbourhood of Japan, are fo calm, that 
weaker yefiels may fail in them with fafety. Iti 
times of profound peace the fhips fail feparately, 
''but on their return they always form two fleets at 
the C^pe, which pafs by the Orcades, where two 
Slips belonging to the republic wait to convoy 
them to Holland. In time of war this detour 
was contrived to avoid the enemy's privateers; 
and it is continued in time of peace to prevent 
contraband trade. It did not fecrii an eafy mat-» 
ter to prevail upon failors, who were juft come 
out of a burning climate, to encounter the »ci>ld 
bks&& of Uxe norths but this di$culty was fur- 

inounte4 
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mounted by a gratuity of two mcmths pay e^- * '^..^ ^ 
traordinary. This ctiftom 'has *bcen continued, 
even ^en contrary winds and 'ftorms have dri- 
VCTi the fleets into the channel. The direftors df 
the chamber of Amfterdam attempted once to 
lupprcfe it; but they were in danger of being 
burnt by the populace ; t^rho, like the reft of the 
nation, difapprove of the arbitrary proceedings 
of riiis powerful body, and kment the privileges 
they enjoy. The company's navy is commanded 
by officers who were originally failors or cabin^ 
boys 5 they are qualified for pilots, and for work- 
ing a Ihip, but have ^ot the leaft idea of naval 
evolutions ; befides, diat from the defefts of their 
education they can have no conception of the love 
q{ *glory, nor are they capable of iitfpiring the 
clafe of men who are xinder their command, with 
that tnoble fentiment. 

The land forces are formed in a flill more 
faulty manner. Soldiers who have deferted from 
every nation in Europe may, indeed, be expefted 
not to want <:ourage ; but their provifion andN 
clothing are fo bad, and they are fo much ha- 
rafled, thatthey have an averfion for the fervice. 
The officers, who for the moft part originally 
belonged to fome low profeffion, in which they 
have acquired a fom fufficient to purchafe their 
pofts, jite incapable of infufing into them a miH- 
tary fpirit. The contempt in which a people 
purely commercial hold thofe whofe fituarion 
ncceflarily dooms them to poverty, together with 
the averfion they have for war, contributes greatly 

to 
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BOOK to degrade and dilpirit thefe troops. To xkcfc 
fcvcrai caufes of their inadivity, weakncfs, and 
want of difcijdine, may be fubjoined anodier, 
which is equally applicable both to the land and 
fca fervicp. 

Theke is not, perhaps, in the moll flavilh gOr 
vernments fo dilhonourable and iniquitous a mode 
of raiiing feamen and foldiers, as that which has 
for a long time been pra<Jtifed by the company. 
Their agents, called by the people vendeurs d'amcs 
(kidnappers), who are always bufy in the terri- 
tories, and even beyond the boundaries of the 
republic> make it their employment tp entice 
credulous men to embark for India, in hopes of 
acquiring a confider^bfe fortune in a fliqrt time. 
Thofe who" are allured by the bait are enrolled, 
and receive two n^ionths pay, which is always 
given to their betrayer. They enter into an cn«- 
gagemcnt of three huridre^J Eyres *, which is the 
profit of the perlbn that enlifts them, who i% 
obliged^ by this agreement, to furnilh them witli 
/fonne clothes worth about a tenth part Qf that 
fum. The debt is fecured by one of the com- 
pany's; bills, but it is never paid unlefs the debtof 
Jives long enougjh to difcharge it out pf his 

A COMPANY which fupports itfclf, notwithr 
ftanding this contempt for the military order, 
and with foldiers fo corrupt^ may enable us to 
judge of the progrefs which the arts of negocia-r 

f iZl. IDS* 

tion 
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tion have made in thefe latter ages. It has ever ^ ^ o k 
been neceflary to fiipply the want; of ftrength by 
treaties, by patience, by moderation, ^d by 
artifice; but republicans fliould be well infprmed, 
that fuch a. ftate can only be a precarious oi^ej 
and that political meafyres, how wpll fpeyer they 
may be combined, are not always able to rpfifl: 
the torrent of violence and the compulfion of cir- 
cumftanpes. The fecurity of the company would 
require troops compofed 9f citizens ; but this ar- 
rangement is by no means prafbicable j for the 
depopulation of Holland would be the, neceflary 
confequence of it. The government would oppofe 
it, and would make the following reprefentations 
to this company, already too much favoured by 
the ftate. 

* The defence and prefervation of our country 
f is of infinitely greater moment to us than the 
^ regulation of your affairs. Of what ufe would 
^ tlie gold be to us, with which your fhips would 
? return laden, if our provinces were to become 
^ defert ? If we ihould ever ceafe. to employ fo- 
^ reigners in our fervice, we fhall fupply their place 
^ in pur armies, and not on board your fhips^ 
^ Let us fend out of the country, and expofe the 
' lives of as few of our fellow- citizens as ppiTible. 
5 The chief men in pur fadtories are fufficiently 
^ opulent tp prefcrve themfelves, by all the 

* known precautions, from the fatal influence 

* of a peftilential climato. Of what confequence 
« is i^ to us, whether a parcel of Germans, fuc- 

* ceeding each other, fhould perifh or noty if there 

* are enough ftill of tliem to be found, whom mifery 

I ^. has 
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has driven out of their country, or who will 
fufFcr thcmfelves to be amufed with the hopes 
of a fortune which they will never make? Their 
pay ceafes the moment they expire; while our 
coffers are continually fHKng, and our pro- 
vinces arc not thinned. The fecurity of the 
company .depends upon that of the republic ; 
and what will become of the fecurrty -of the re- 
public, if, by a conftant depopulation, we fliould 
reduce our country to the miferable condition of 
our colonies ?' 
Thb company therefore "wSH never be ferved 
by any but foreign troops j and it will never »in- 
i^pire them with that public fph-it, that cnthufiafm 
for glory which it has not itfclf. In this re^eft 
it is the lame with a company as with a govern- 
ment, which, ought always to form its troops upoi\ 
Aofe principles only that are the bafis of its own 
conffitutaon. Oeconomy, and the dcfire of gain, are 
the principles of adminiftration adopted by the 
coirqpany. Thefe are the motives that fliould be 
empl9yed to attach the foldier to their fervice. 
As iic is engaged in commercial expeditions, he 
fixould be aflured of a reward prc^ortioned to the 
means he hath exerted in forwarding their fuccefs, 
and his pay fhould be made out to him in'ftock. 
Then perfonal intercfts, far from weakening the 
general fprings of government, will only ferye to 
ftrcngthen them. 

If thefe refteftions, however, Ihould not in- 
duce the company to ^ter this important part 
of their adminiftration, let them at leaft be roufcd 
by the profpeft of the dangers that threaten them. 

If 
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If they were attacked in Indiaii they would be * ^^ * 
deprived of their fetdements diere in much lefs 
time than they employed in wrefting them fixMn 
the Portuguefe. Their beft towns are in a de* 
fericelc;^ ftate, and the navy would be incapable 
of protecting them. There is not a fingle fliip 
of the line to be feen in the ports, and it would 
be impoflible to fit out mo-chantmen as men of 
war. The ftrongeft of thofe that return to Europe 
have not one hundred men 5 and if the failors, dif* 
perfed in aH the Ihips that fail to India, were col- 
lefted, there would not be a fuificient number to 
fonn one fin^e fhip's crew. Any man accuibom*- 
ed to calculate probable events would not ferupfe 
to fay, that the power of the Ekitch might be an- 
nihilated in Afia, before the ftate could come to 
the affiftance of the company. The only bafls 
upon which this apparently gigantic Cotoflus is 
fixed, is the Molucca iflands. Six men of war, 
and fifteen hundred land-forces, would be more 
than fufficicnt to fecure the conqueft of them, 
which might be efFefted either by the French or 
the Engfifh. 

If the court of Verfailles fhould form this en- 
terprife, their fquadron would fail fi-om the ifle of 
France, and bear down upon Ternate, where 41 
conimencement of hoftilities would give the firft 
intelligence of its arrival in thofe feas. A fort 
without outworks, and which might be battered 
from the Ihips, would not make much reliftance. 
Amboyna, which formerly had a rampart, a bad 
ditchjj and four fmall baftions, has been fo fi'e- 

quently 
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• ^jij^ ^ quendy fubverted by earthquakes, that it cannot 
be in a condition to put a ftop to an enterprifing 
enemy for two days. Banda has its peculiar dif- 
ficulties. There is no bottom round thefe iflands^ 
and there are fuch violent currents, that if two or 
three channels which lead up to it were miffed^ 
the vcffek would be unavoidably carried away 
under the wind. But this might be eafily pre- 
vented by the pilots of Amboyna. There is no- 
thing more to attack than a wall without a ditch* 
or a covert way, defended only by four baftions 
in bad condition. A fmall fort ereded upon an 
eminence that commands the plaice, could not 
prolong its defence for four-and-twenty hours. 

All perfons who have feen the Mduccas^ and 
examined them attentively, agree, that they would 
jiot hold out one month againft the forces we have 
mentioned. If, as it is probable, the garrilbns, 
exceffively reduced in number from motives of 
ceconomy, enervated by the badnefs of the cli- 
mate, or exasperated by the ill-treatment they 
receive, fhould refufe to fight, or Ihould make 
but a feeble refiftance, the conqueft would be 
more rapid. To fecure it as firmly as it deferves, 
it would be neccflary to take pofleffion of Bata- 
via; a circumftance not fo difficult as it may 
fcem to be. The fquadron, with the foldiers that 
were not left in garrifon, and as many of the 
Dutch troops as fhould have joined the conqueror, 
with a timely reinforcement of eight or nine hun- 
dred men, would infallibly accomplilh this enter- 
prife. 

It 
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It would not, indeed, be poffible to lay fiege ^ ^^ f^ 
tb the place by fea. The water is gener^y lb 
ihallow tinder its walls, that the ihips would 
never get near enough to the fortifications, to 
batter then!. The enemy would therefore be 
obliged to land their troops for the attack. This 
landing, perhaps, has been made impracticable 
in feveral places, particularly at the mouth of the 
river which embellifhes the city, ' But upon a flat 
coaft, which is accefliblc in ail parts to boats, the 
defcent may be confidered as already accom- 
plifhcd, 

• The befiegcrs, once eftablifhed on land, would 
meet with nothing but a city of a league in cir- 
cumference, defended by a double ditch more or 
lefs deep J by a low rampart which is falling to 
ruin; by an irregular and ill-fupported citadel; 
by a few Indians, without courage or experience, 
collefted from different countries; by a fmall 
number of white troops, diffatisfied with their 
condition, and commanded by officers who have 
neither rank nor experience. Is it to be pre- 
fumed, that fuch obftacles would retard the pro- 
grefs of enterprifing troops animated with the 
expeftations of an immenfe booty ? Certainly not; 
and accordingly the hopes of the Dutch are 
founded upon another bafis. 

The climate of Batavia is fo deftruftive, that 
a conliderable part of the foldiers conveyed there 
from our countries perifh in the courfe of the year. 
Many of thofe who efcape the ftroke of death, are 
languilhing in the holpitals; and fcarce a fourth 

part 
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* ^11^ ^ P^ remiuns to do> the regular duty of the pkce. 
The Dutch flatter themfelves, that by adding to 
thefe ordinary caufes of fatality the help of a ge- 
neral inundation^ which is eafily done, they would 
dig a grave for the befiegers, or force them to 
re-embark. Blind as they are, not to fee that 
tiine only can fet all thefe means of deftrudion 
at work; and the capture of the place would be 
nothing more than the coup de main of a warlike 
and enterprifmg nation. 

Thje plan of conqueft that France might form, 
would equally fuit the intereft of Great Britain 5 
with this difference, that the Englifh would in 
the firfl: place, perhaps, make themfelves ma- 
tters of the Cape of Good Hope, an excellent 
harbour^ which would facilitate their voyages to 
India. 

( • 

m 

The two fides of the harbour which leads up 
to the capital of this famous colony, are defended 
by a number of redoubts judicioufly .difpofed: 
but their batteries would foon be difmounted by 
the fhips which can anchor near enough to the 
land to play upon them. The fort ercfted near 
the fhore would fhare the fame fate i and would 
make ftill lefs refiftance to the moft trifling force 
that (hould attack it by land. Conftrufted with- 
out art, commanded on all fides, and being in-' 
capable of containing more than five or fix hun- 
dred troops, it would infallibly be reduced in lefs 
than four-and-twenty hours with a few bombs. 
The inhabitants of tlie colony dilperfed throughout 
ap inunenfe fpace> and feparated from each : other 
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by defcrts, would not have time to come to its ^ ^,P ^ 
relief. Perhaps, they would not if it were in ^ ^ '^ 
their power. We may be allowed to fuppofe, 
that the oppreflion under which they groan, 
may make them ^Vifh for a change of govern- 
ment. 

If the republic of Holland fliould not confider ^^l^\ 

* . which fhe 

as imaginary, the dangers to which our regard for Republic 
the general good of nations makes us apprehend no7to fu^cr 
her commerce and her pofleflions in India may |hce"*"^^ 
be expofed. It ought to omit no precaution to p*"^* 
prevent them; for this is one of the moft im- 
portant cares it can be employed in. What 
advantages hath not the ftate acquired, for thefe 
two centuries paft, from thefe diftant regions ? 
What advantages does it not ftill derive from 
them ? 

First, the fociety of merchants, who rule 
thefe feveral fettlements which they have formed 
themfelves, without any afllftance from govern- 
ment, have {ucceflively purchafed the renewal of 
their charter. In 1602, they obtained their firft 
grant for 55,000 livres*. Twenty years after 
this, it was gratuitoufly renewed. From 1643 ^^ 
1 646, it was prolonged only from fix nionths to fix 
months, for reafons which we are not acquainted 
with. At this period a gift of 3,300,000 livres j- 
' occafioned it to be granted a-new for five-and- 
twenty years. This term was not yet expired, 

* 2,291!. 1J5, 4d. t 137,5001. ^ 
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9 o o K when, in 1665, the monopoly was fecured to therp 
till 1700, upon condition that they (hould main- * 
(ain, for the ufe of the.ftate, twenty fhips of war, 
during all the time that the hoftilities, commenced 
between the republic and England, fhould continue. 
This privileged aflbciation was again allowed to 
purfiie its commercial operations till 1740 for 
a fum of 6,600,000 livres*. In the two following 
years its fate was precarious j then it ac- 
quired a firm cftablilhment for twelve years, by 
paying three per cent, upon the divifion of its - 
Iharesi and afterwards, for twenty years longer, 
in confideration of 2,640,000 livres f to be paid 
in Ipecie, or in faltpetre. In 1774, its privileges 
were reftrained to two years, and foon extended 
to twenty, upon condition that it flxould give 
up three per cent, of its dividend* 

In critical times, the company have ftept in to 
the affiftance of the public treafure, already ex- 
haufted, or nearly fo. It is true, they have fboner 
or later been reimburfed for thefe advances; but 
a conduft fo noble relieved and encouraged the 
citizens. 

A GREAT quantity of faltpetre ' was wanted for 
the ufe of the fea and land fervice ; this company 
has obliged itfelf to ,furnilh it at a low price 5 
and in this manner has relieved the trealiiry. 
. The manufaftures of Harlem and Leyden were 
decreafing every dayj but their decline has been 

* 275,009!. f IIOyOPOL 
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retarded, and perhaps their total extinftion pre- • o o K 
vented, by the engagements which the connpany 
have entered into to export to. the ampupt of 
440,000 livres* of the goods manufadtured at 
thefe places. They have alfo agreed to furnifh 
them with filks upon terms which cannot fail g£ 
being* burdenfome to them. 

The perpetual revenue of thirty-three fhares 
and one-third has been granted to the ftadt- 
holder ; and it is to be^ hoped, that this facrifice 
made by the company to the firft magiftrate of . 
the ftate, may turn out to the advantage of the . 
republic. 

The merchandifc exported to India, or im- 
ported from thence, were formerly fubjed to con- 
fiderable taxes j the mode of colledling which was 
very embarrafling. Thirty years ago, it was pb- 
ferved, that the regular produce of thefe impofts 
was 850,000 livres f, and fince that period the 
company pays that fum into the treafury every 
year. 

Beside the burdens which are to fall upon the 
company in general, the proprietors have ftill 
obligatibns of their own to fulfil. For more than 
a century paft, they paid annually ta the ftate 
fix per cent, upon the original value of each 
ihare. In 1777, this tax was reduced to four 
and a half per cent. ; and it cannot be increaied 
again till the dividend fhall have arifen beyond 
twelve and a half per cent. The proprietors arc 

* 20,3331* 6s. 8d. t 35,4161. 13s. 4d. . , 
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® ^jj^ * alfo to pay upon the purchafe of each fhare, a duty 
called. Ampt-Geld^ and which, from thirty-nine 
livres twelve fols *j has been latply reduced to four 
livres eight fols f. 

Let us add to all thefe taxes the profits accru- 
ing to the (late from the fale of forty-five millions 
of livres ij; worth of goods, obtained with four 
or five millions || of fpecie, and not the fourth 
part of which is confumed upon the territory of 
the republic ! Let us add the immenfe profits 
that the refelling of thefe goods brings in to the 
merchants, and the vaft (peculations of which it is 
the caufe. Let us add the multiplicity and extent 
of private fortunes amafled formerly, as well as in 
our days, in India. Let us add,, the experience 
which the failors acquire from thefe voyages, and 
tlie fpirit they infufe into the navy, and we fliall 
then have a proper idea of the refources the go- 
vernment has found from its poflcflions in Afia. 
The exclufive charter by which thefe poflefllons 
are holden and cultivated, ought even to procure 
ftill greater advantages to the United Provinces : 
the reafon of this is evident. 

It has ever been acknowledged by all nations, 
whatever the fyftem of their government might 
be, that the riches acquired in any country ouglit 
to contribute to the expehces of the ftate. The 
reafon of this grand maxim is evident to 'all capa- 
cities. Private fortunes are fo effentially con- 

♦ il. 158. t3'«8d. 11,875,000!. . 

II From i66»6661. 139. 4cl. to 208,333!. 6s. 8d. 
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ncftcd with public proiperity, that when the latter ^ ^ ^ ^ 
is injured, the former muft neceflarily fufFer. 
Thus, when the fubjedtjs of a ftate ferve. it with 
their fortunes or their ^perfons, they do nothing 
nnore than defend their own private interefts. 
The proiperity of the country, is the profperity of 
each individual. This maxim, which is true in 
all governments, has a particular propriety when 
applied to free fqcieties. 

Moreover, there are bodies of men, wAofe in- 
tereft, either from the nature of thofe bodies, 
their extenfive relations, or the variety of their 
views, are more eflentially connefted with, th^ 
common intereft. Of this kind is the Eaft Indis^ 
company in Holland. The enemies to its trade 
are enemies to the republic; and its fccurity i% 
eftabliflied on the fame bafis with that of the ftate. 

In the opinion of men of the beft difcernmenti 
the national debt has fenfibly weakened the 
United Provinces, and afFefted the general wel- 
fare, by gradually increafing the load of taxes, 
of which it was the firft caufc. The republic can 
never be reftored to its original fplendour, till it 
be releafed from the enormous burden under 
which it i$ opprefled, and this relief can only be 
expefted from a company, which it has always enr 
couraged, protefted, and favoured. To place 
this powerful body in a fituation to render the 
Jiigheft fervices to the country, it will by no 
means be neceflfary to reduce the profits of the 
proprietory J it will be fufficient to bring them 

C c 3 baxk 
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^ ^u^ ^ ^^^ ^^ thofe principles of oeconomy and fim- 

> * k^^iy^m^ plicity, and to that plan of adminiftration, 

I which laid the foundation of their firft' profpe- 

rity. 
Forroergood ^ REFORMATION fo neceflarv will admit of no 

conouct of . • . ^ ^ ^ 

theDutib, 4*lay. -This confidence is due to a government 
prefect dcM which has ^ always endeavoured to maintain a 
gcneracj. g^^^Lt number of citizens within itfelf, and to 
employ only a fmall part of them. in its diftant 
fettlements. It was at the expence of all feurope 
that Holland was continually increafing the num- 
ber of its fubjeftsi the liberty of confcicnce 
allowed there, and the moderation of the laws, 
^ ttttrafted all perfons who were opprefled, in fe- 

verial other places, by a fpirit of intolcration and 
the feverity of government. . 

The republic have procured means of fubfiftencc 
. to all perfons who have been willing to fettle and 
work among them: the inhabitants of a country 
ruined by war, were {ecn to feek fecurity and em- 
ployment in Holland, 

Agriculture could never be a confiderable 
Objeft in Holland, although the land was very 
- well cultivated. But the herring fifhery fup- 
plied the place of agriculture. This was a new 
mode of fubfiftence, a fchool for feamen. Born 
upon the waters, they plowed the fea, from 
whence they got their food : they grew, familiar 
•with ftorm^j and from the multitude df hazards 
to which they were expofedi they learnt to over- 
come dangei'S, 

The 
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The carrying trade which the republic Was ^ ^ ®- ^, 
continually ernployed in from one European nation 
to another, was alio a kind of navigation, which, 
without deftroying men, fupplied them with ;fub- 
Mence by labour. 

In a word, navigation, which depopulates a pat 
of Europe, peopled Holland. It 'was as it were 
the produce of the country. Her fhips were her 
landed eftates, which (he made the moft of, at 
the expence of the ftranger. ' 

Few of the inliabitants of Holland knew any 
thing of thofe conveniencies of life which could 
only be procured at a very^Jiigh price: all, or al- 
moft ail of them were unacquainted vfiih luxury. 
A fpirit of order, frugality, and even avairice, pre- 
vailed throughout the Jiation, and was care&lly 
kept up by the government. 

The colonies were conduced by the fame 

>• • • 

ipirit. 

The defign of prefeiving their population pre- 
vailed in the military fyftem^ the republic main- 
tained a great number of foreign troops in Eu- 
rope, and fome in the colonies. 

The failors in Holland were well paid; and fo-r 
reign feamen were conftandy employed either on 
board their trading veffels, ♦ or their men of war. 

For the purpofes of commerce, it is neceflary 
that harmony fhould be preferved at home, and 
peace abroad. No peopje, except the Swifs, 
took more care to keep on good terms with their 
neighbours 3 and they endeavoured, ftill more than 
the Swifs, to encourage peace among them. 

C c 4 The 
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B o^^K The rqjublip had intended to prcferve unani- 
» v * "^ niity among her citizens by very excellent laws, 
which Ihould prefcribe the duties of every ftation, 
by ' a fpeedy and difinterefted adminiftration of 
juftice, and by regulations admirably well adapted 
to the merchants. She felt the neceflity of good- 
faith, fhewed it by her obfervance of treaties, 
and endeavoured to inculcate the fame principle 
among individuals. 

I NT a word, we know of no nation in Europe 
that had confidered better what its united advan- 
r tages of fituation, ftrength, and population al- 
lowed it to undertake, or that had known and 
followed more efFeftually the means of increafing 
both its population and its ftrength. We know 
of none, which having fuch objefts in view ^s an 
cxtenfive con>merce and liberty mutually attraft-r 
ing and fupporting each other, hath condufted it- 
fclf in a better manner for the prefervation of both 
the one and the other. 

But how are thefe manners already changed 
and degenerated from the purity of a republican 
government ! Perfonal interefts, which become 
. laudable by being combined, are now totally fel- 
fifli, and corruption is become* general. There 
is no patriotifm in that country, which above all 
others in the univerfe fhould infpire its inhabitants 
with more ftedfaft attachments. 

What patriotic fentiments, indeed, might we 
not expeft from a nation that can fay to itfelf, 
yhis land which I inhabit, ha^ been fertilized by 
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me ; it is I who have cmbellilhed, who have * ^^^ ^ 
created it. This threatening fea, which deluged 
all our plains, rages in vain agaihft the powerful 
dikes I ' have oppofed to its fury. I have puri- 
fied this air which ilagnant waters had filled with 
fatal exhalations. It is by my means that fuperb 
cities ftand now upon the flime and mud over 
which the ocean once rolled its waves. The 
ports I have conftrudled, the canals I have dig- 
ged, receive the produdions of the whole uni- 
verfe, which I difpenfe at pleafure. The inhe- 
ritances of other nations are only poITeffions 
which man difputes with man; that which I 
fliall leave to my pofterity I have ravilhed from 
the elements which conlpired againfl my tern-, 
tory, and am now the mafter of it Here it 
is that I have eftabliflied a new arrangement of 
nature, a new fyftem of morality, I have done- 
every thing where there was nothing. Air> 
land, government, liberty, all thefe are my 
works. I enjoy the glory of the paft ; and when 
I caft a look into futurity, I fee with fatisfac- 
(ion that my alhes will reft quietly on the fame 
Ipot wh^re my forefathers faw the breaking of 
ftomis, 

r 

What motives thefe for idolizing one's coun- 
try ! Yet there is no longer any public fjpirit in 
Holland : it is a whole, the parts of which havo 
no other relation among themfelves than the ipot . 
they occupy. Meannefs, bafenefs, and difhonefty, 
charadt^rife now the conquerors of Philip. They 

make 
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B o o K make a traffic of their oath as of their merchan- 
dile ; and they will foon become the refufe of the 
univerfe, which they had aftonifhed by their in- 
duftry and by their virtues. 

Mek, unworthy *"of the government under 
which ye live, fhudder at leaft at the dangers 
that furround you ! Thofe who have flavifh fouls 
are not far removed from flavery. The faci^d 
fire of liberty can only be kept up by chafte 
hands. Ye are not now in the ' fame ftatc of 
anarchy as when the fovercigns of Europe, all 
equally oppofed by the nobles in their relpeftive 
ftates, could not csirry on -their defigns- either 
with fecrccy,- unanimity, or difpatch ; as when 
the equilibrium of the fevefal powers was merely 
the 'effeft of* their* mutual debility. At prefent, 
power grown more' independent, confirms thofe 
advantages to a monarchy,- which a fi*ee *ftate 
can never enjoy. What hatve* republicans to op- 
pofe to ' a fuperiority fo foiYrtidable. ? Their vir- 
tues J but ye have toft them. The (Corruption 
of your manners, and of your magiftrates, en- 
courages every where. the detradtors of liberty; 
and perhaps your fatal example is the means 
of impofing a heavier yoke on other nations. 
What anfwer Would you "wifti us to make to 
thofe men, v/ho either fi-om the prejudice of 
education, or from mifreprefentations, are per- 
. petually telling us j This is the government 
which you exCol fo much in yoyr writings 5 thefe 
are the happy confequences of that fyftem of li- 
berty 
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berty you hold fo dear? To thofe vices which ■ ^^ ^ 
you have laid to the charge of defpotifm, they 
have added another, which furpaffes them all, 
the inability to ftop the progrefs of evil. What 
anfwer can be given to fo feverc a fatire on de- 
mocracy ? 

Ikdustrious Batavians, formerly fo poor, fo 
brave, and fo formidable, at prefent fo opulent 
and fo feeble, tremble at the idea of being again 
reduced to crouch under the yoke of arbitrary 
power, Which you have thrown off, and which 
ftill threatens you. It is not I who give you this 
caution ; it is the voice of your ancefftors which 
thus calls out to you from the bottom of their 
tombs. p . 

« Was it then to be referVed for this- Igno^- 

* miny, that we purpled the Teas with our blobd, 

* and ftained this land with it ? The wretched- 
' nefs which we could not fupport, is that which 
' ye are preparing for yourfelves. That gold 

* which ye accumulate and hold fo dear, is that 

* which has placed you under the dependence of 

* one of your enemies. Ye tremble in his pre- 
' fence, from apprehcnfions that ye (hall lofe 
' the riches ye have intruded him with* When- 

* ever he commands, you obey. Alas ! let thefe 

* perfidious riches go, if it be neceflary, and 

* recover your dignity. Theft it is, that rather 

* than fubmit to the yoke, whatever it may be, 
' you will chufe to throw down with your own 

* hands 
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hands the barriers you have raifed againft.the fea, 
and to bury yourfelves, together with your ene- 
mies, under the waters, 

' But if, in your prefent abjeft and pufilla- 
nimous ftate, it lliould happen that ambition 
Ihould le^d again a hoftile army into the cen- 
tre of your provinces, or under the walls of 
your capital; fay, how would you aft upon 
fuch an event ? You are told that you muft in 
a moment either refolve to, open the gates of 
your city to the enemy, or to burft your dikes. 
Would you hefitate and exclaim : our dikes \ 
OUR DIKES ! But we perceive that you turn 
pale. Alas ! we fee too plainly that your wretched 
defcendants do not retain one fpark of die virtue 
of their anceftors, 

^ What ftrange infatuation could induce them 
to give themfelves a mafter ? But what more 
ftrange infatuation ftill could lead them to 
perpetuate his authority, by rendering it here- 
ditary. ^ We (hould fay. Woe ! to thofe perfons 
who flattered themfelves that they fliould alter- 
nately maintain their fway over the prince, by 
the gratitude he owed them, and over the re- 
public, by the fupport they Ihould have from ' 
the prince, if they had not themfelves been 
the viftims of their bafe policy j and if it had 
not, plunged diem into retirement and obfcu- 
rity; punifhments of the fevereft kind to men 
of intrigue ^nd aml#tion. A free and com- 

' mercial 
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mercial people, giving themfelves a mafter ! ^ ^^^^ ^ 
A people to whom liberty Ihould appear the 
more precious, as they have the more reafons 
to fear that their projects fhould be made 
known, their fpeculations interrupted, their 
enterprizes thwarted, the pofts of the ftafc 
filled by traitors, and thofe of their colonies be- 
ftowed on unworthy foreigners. You truft in 
the juftice and ' good fentiments of your prefent 
chief, and perhaps with reafon. But who will 
infure to you that his virtues fhall be tranf- 
mitted to his fucceflbri or from him to tlie 
next, and fo on from one generation to an- 
other, to all the pofterity that fhall defcend from 
him ? 

' O YE, our fellow-citizens and our children ! 
may future events difprove this fatal prophecy ! 
But if you would but refleft. one moment. Or 
if you had the leaft concern for the fate of 
your progeny, you would already fee pre- 
paring before your 6yes the chains that are 
deftined for them. They are foreigners who 
line the decks of your Ihips ; they are foreigners 
who compofe and command your armies. Look 
into the hiftorical annals of all nations ; read 
and fhudder at the neceflary confequences of fo 
imprudent a ftep. That opulence which lulls 
you in a ftate of lethargy, and keeps you in fub- 
jeftion to a power that is your rival, that very 
opulence itfelf will excite the cupidity of that 
power which you have created in the midlt 

t of 
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' of yourfelves. You will be deprived of it; 
^ and at tlie fame time of your liberty* You 

* will be annihilated; for you will feek for your 
^ courage within yourfelves, and you will not 

* find it. 

* Be not deceived: your'prefent condition is 

* more deplorable tlian our's ever was. The ad- 

* vantage of an indigent people groaning under 
^ opprefliqn is, that they have nothing to lofe 

* but life, which is a burden to them. The 
^ misfortune of a people enervated by riches 
^ is, that they lofe all for want of courage to 

* defend them. Roufe yourfelves therefore, and 

* behold the fucceflive progrefs of your degri- 

* dation. Behold how much you are fallen off 
« from diat (late of fplendour to which we 
'had raifed ourfelves ; and endeavour to.af- 
« fcend to it again, if however it be ftill pradi- 
« cable.* 

This is what your illuftrious and brave anceftors 
declare to you by my voice. Of what confe- 
quence, you will anfwer me, are our prefent 
decline, or our future misfortunes, to you ? Are 
you our fellow-citizen ? Have you any dwelling, 
any wife, any children in our cities ? I reply ; 
Oif what concern is it to you where I was born; 
whx> I am, or where I dwell, if what I tell you 
be but the truth ? Did the ancients ever alk the 
augur in what country he had firft leen the %ht.; 
or upon what oak refted the prophetic bird 

which 
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which announced them a . viftory or a defeat ? B o o k 
Batavians, the deftiny of every commercial na- 
tion is to be rich, effeminate, corrupt, and fub- 
dued. A(k yourfelves what you have to ex- 
peft. 
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